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Tiu nrmoDucTOBT essay. 

ioents of past wisdom, we belieye capable ol improvem«mt ii 
these respects. Thus we regard the works of Luther, Caiviii( 
Beza, and Owen. We look on them as vast repositories ot 
learning, piety and genius. In the great doctrines whicli these 
works were mtended to support, we do firmly believe. Slill, 
though we love to linger in the society of such men ; and though 
our humble intellect bows before them, as in the presence of 
transcendent genius, yet we feel that in some things their views 
were darkened by the habits of thinking of a less cultivated age 
tlian this ; that tneir philosophy was often wrong, while the doc> 
triues which they attempted to defend by it were still correct ; 
and that even they would have hailed, on man^ topics, the 
increased illumination of later times. Had modem ways of 
thinking been applied to their works; had the results of a deeper 
investi^tion into the laws of the mind,^and the principles of 
biblical criticism, been in their possession, their works would 
have been the most perfect reccr^s of human wisdom which the 
world contafns. 

Some of those great mop jrjent^ of the power of bumau 
tliought, however, stand com^lr te. By a mighty effort of genius, 
their authors seized on tiath ; they fixed it in permanent forms; 
they chained down scattp/eu leasonings, and left them to be sur- ; 
veyed by men of less niental stature and far feebler powers. It 
is a proof of no mea!i tajent now to be able to follow where they 
lead, to grasp in iho*;ght, what they had the power to originate. 
They framed a ccinplete system at the first touch; aud all that 
lemains fcr coming ages, corresponds to what Johnson has said 
of poets m respect to Homer, to transpose their arguments, new 
n'utpe their reasonings, and paraphrase their sentiments.* The 
works of such men aie a collection o[ principles to be carried into 
every region of morals and theology, as a standard of all other 
views of truth. Such a distinction we are disposed to give to 
Butler's Ar^alogy ; and it is because we deem it worthy of such a 
distinction, that we now single it out from the great works of tlie 
past, and commend it to the attention of our readers. 

There are two great departments of inve^.tigation, respecting 
the " analogy of religion to the constitution) and course of nature.' 
The one contemplates that analogy as existing between the 
declarations of the Bible, and ascertained facts in the structure 
of the globe, — the organization of the animal system, — the me- 
morials of ancient history, — the laws of light, heat, and gravita* 
ion, — the dimensions of the earth, and the form and motion of 
llie heavenly bodies. From all these sources, objections have 
been derived against revelation. The most furious attacks have 
Deen made, at one time by the geologist, and at another by the 
«i8trooomer ; on one pretence by the antiquarian, and on anothei 
oy the chyraist, against some part of the system of revealed truth. 
xei never have any assaults been less successful. Every effort 
df tbi8 kmd has resulted in the establishment of this great truth, 

Johnaon. Prefai^ to Shakspeare. 
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.oat no man bas yet commenced an investigation of the workff 
df nature, foi the purpose of assailing revelation, who did no 
altimately exhibit important facts in its confirmation, just in 
proportion to his eminence and success in his own department 
•>f mqiury. We are never alarmed, therefore, when we see an 
lufidef philosopher of real talents^ commence an investigation 
into the works of nature. We hail his labours as destined ulti- 
mately to be auxiliary to the cause of truth. We have learned 
that here Christianity has nothing to fear ; and men of science,' 
we believe, are beginning to understand that here infidelity has 
nothing to hope. As a specimen of the support which Chris- 
tianity receives from the researches of science, we refer our 
readers to Ray's Wisdom of God, to Paley's Natural Theology, 
and to Dick's Christian Philosopher. 

The other department of investigation to which we referred, is 
that which relates to the analogy of revealed truth to the actual 
facts exhibited in the moral government of Ih world. This is the 
department which Butler has entered, and which he has so suc- 
cessfully explored. It is obvious that the first is a wider field in 
regard to the number of facts which bear on the analogy : the 
latter is more profound and less tangible in relation to the great 
subjects of theological debate. The first meets more directly the 
open and plausible objections of the blasphemer; the latter 
represses the secret infidelity of the human heart, and silences 
more effectually the ten thousand clamours which are accustomed 
• to be raised against the peculiar doctrines of the Bible. The first 
is open tu successive advances, and will be so. till the whole 
physical structure of the world is fully investigated and known 
The latter, we may almost infer, seems destined to rest where it 
now is, and to stand before the wprld as complete as it ever will 
De, by one prodigious effort of a gigantic mind. Each successive 
chymist, antiquarian, astronomer, and anatomist, will throw light 
on some great department of human knowledge, to be moulded 
to the purposes of religion, by some future Paley, or Dick, of 
Good ; and in every distinguished man of science, whatever may 
be his religious feelings, we hail an ultimate auxiliary to the 
cause of truth. Butler, however, seems to stand alone. No 
adventurous mind has attempted to press his great principles of 
thought, still further into the regions of moral inquiry. Though 
fhe subject of moral government is better understood now than 
ft was m his day ; though light has been thrown on the doctrines 
of theology, and a perceptible advance been made in the know- 
ledge of the laws of the mind, yet whoever now wishes to know 
**tlie analogy of religion to the constitution and course of na.^ure," 
bas nowhere else to go but to Butler, — or if he is able to ^^vt^ 
(he jr in* ipies of Butler, he has onlv to incorporate them with his 
•wn reasonings, to furnish the solution of those facts and diffi- 
enlties that " petplex mortals." We do not fhean by this, that 
Butler has exhausted the subject. We mean onlv that no man 
has attempted to carry it beyond the point where ne left it; and 
that his work, though not in our view as complete as modem 



labits of thought would permit it to be, yet stands like one Oi 
tho9e vast piles olSircbitecture commenced in the middle ages 
pi oofs of consummate skill, of vast power, of amazing wealth, ye! 
m some respects incomplete or disproportioned, but which no on« 
since has dared to remodel, and wnich no one, perhaps, has had 
either the wealth, power, or genius, to make mo4'e complete. 

Of Butler, as a man, little is known. This is one of the many 
cases where we are compelled to lament the want of a ful! and 
iaithful biography. Witn the leading facts of his life as a parish 
{ nest and a prelate, we are indeed made acquainted. But here 
our knowledge of him ends. Of Butler as a man of piety, of the 
secret, practical operations of his mind, we know little. Now it 
is obvious, that we could be in possession of no legacy more 
valuable in regard to such a man, than the knowledge of the 
secret feelings of his heart; of the application of his own modes 
of thinking to his own soul, to subdue the ever- varying forms of 
human weakness and guilt ; and of his practical way of obvia- 
ting, for his personal comfort, the suggestions of unbelief in his 
own bosom. This fact we know, that he was engaged upon his 
Analogy during a period of twenty years. Yet we know nothins 
of the effect on his own soul, of the mode in which he blunted 
and warded off the poisoned shafts of infidelity. Could we see 
the internal organization of his mind, as we can now see that of 
Johnson, could we trace the connexion between his habits of 
thought and his pious emotions, it would be a treasure to the. 
world equalled perhaps only by his Analogy, and one which we 
may in vain hope now to possess. The true purposes of biogra- 
phy have been hitherto but little understood. The mere external 
events pertaining to great men are often of little value. They 
BretviihoyU the m*ad,and produce feelings unconnected with any 
important purposes of human improvement. Who reads now 
with any emotion except regret that this is all he can read of 
such a man as Butler, that he was born in 1692, graduated at 
Oxford in 1721, preached at the Rolls till 1726, was made bishop 
of Durham in. 1750, and died in 1752 ? We learn, indeed, that 
he was high in favour at the university, and subsequently at 
court; that he was retiring, modest and unassuming in h:« 
ieportraent; and that his elevation to the Deanery of St. Paui's, 
md to the princely See of Durham, was not the effect of ambi- 
tion, but the voluntary tribute of those in power to transcendent 
talent and exalted, though retiring, worth. An instance of hi& 
modest and unambitious habits, given in the record of his life 
is worthy of preservation, and is highly illustrative of his charac- 
ter. For seven years he was occupied in the humble and labo- 
rious duties of a parish priest, at Stanhope. His firiends regret- 
ted his retirement, and sought preferment for him. Mr. Seeker 
an intimate friend of Butler, being made chaplain to the king, in 
1732, one day in conversation with Queen Caroline took occasion 
o mention his friend's name. The queen said she thought h« 
was dead, and asked Archbishop Blackburn if that was not tlie 
^ase Hi* 'tt'tlv was, " Normadam, but he is buried.' He was 
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thva raised again to notice, and ultimately to high noncAD^i in 
the hierarchy of the English church. 

Butler was naturally of a contemplative and somewhat nielun* 
choly turn of mind. He^sought i^ptirement, therefore, and yet 
needed society. It is probable that natural inclination, as well 
as the prevalent habits of unbelief in England, suggested tlie 
plan of his Analogy. Yet though retiring and unambitious, he 
was lauded in the days of his advancement, as sustaining the 
episcopal office with great dignity and splendour; as conducting 
ihe ceremonies of religion with a pomp approaching the gran* 
deur of the Roman Catholic form oi worship ; and as treating the 
Deighbouring clergy and nobility with the "pride, pomp, and cir* 
cumstance," becoming, in their view^ a minister oi Jesus, trans- 
formed into a nobleman of secular rank, and reckoned among 
the great officers of state. These are, in our view, snots in the 
life of Butler ; and all attempts to conceal them, have only rendered 
them more glaring. No authority of antiquity, no plea of th«i 
grandeur of imposing rites, can justify the pomp and circum* 
stance appropriate to an English prelatical bishop, or invest witn 
sacred authority the canons of a church, that appoints the hum 
ble ministers of him who had not where to lay his head, to the 
splendours of a palace or the pretended honours ol an archiepisco- 
pal throne — to a necessary alliance, under every danger to per- 
sonal and ministerial character, with profligate noblemen, or 
intriguing and imperious ministers. But Butler drew his title to 
memory in subsequent ages, neither from the tinsel of rank, the 
staff and lawn of office, nor the attendant pom[) and grandeur arirj* 
ing from the possession of one of the richest benefices in Eng- 
land. Butler the prehte will be forgotten. Butler the author oj 
the Analogy will live to the last recorded time. 

In tlie few remains of the life of Butler, we lament, still more 
than any thing we have mentioned, that we If am nothing of his 
habits of study, his mode of investigation, and especially the pro* 
eess by which he composed hiS Analogy. We are told indeed 
that it combines the results of his thoughts for twenty years, and 
his observations and reading during that long period of his life. 
He is said to have written and re-written different parts of it, to 
have studied each word, and phrase, until it expressed precisely 
his meanmg and no more. It bears plenary evidence, that it 
must have been written by^such a condensing and epitomizing 
process. Any man may toe satisfied of this, who attempts to 
express the thoughts in other language than that employed in 
Ihe Analogy. Instinctively the sentences and paragraphs will 
swell out to a much greater size, and defy all the powers we 
possess to reduce them to their primitive dimensions, unle;i8 
tiey be driven within the precise enclosures prescribed by the 
ininii of Butler. We regret in vain that this is all our know* 
ledge of the mechanical and mental process by which this book 
was com))osed. We are not permitted to see him at his toil, to 
mark the workings of his mind, and to learn the art of looking 
mteu«ely at a thought, until we 9ee it standing alone, aloof from 
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fix attendants, and prepared for a permanent location where the 
author intended to fix its abode, to be com temple fed as he view- 
ed it, in all coming ages. We can hardlv repress our indigna* 
tion, that those who undertake to write tne biography of feuch 
gifted men, should not tell us less of their bodies, their trappings, 
their honours and their offices, and more of the working of the 
spirit, the process of subjecting and restraining; the native wan« 
derinfi^s of the mind, ^or can we cuppress the sigh of regret 
that he has not himself revealed to us, what no other man could 
have done ; and admitted^subsequent admirers to the intimacy ot 
t'riendship, and to a contemplation of the process by which the 
Analogy was conceived and executed. Over the past however ii 
is in vain to sigh. Every man feels that hitherto we have had 
but little Biography* Sketches of the external circumstances ol 
many men we have— genealogical tables without number, and 
without end — chronicled wonders, that such a man was born and 
died, ran through such a circle of honours, and obtained such a 
mausoleum to his memory. But histories of mind we have not ; 
and for all the great purposes of knowledge, we should know as 
much of the man^ u we h^d not looked upon the misnamed 
biography. 

We now take leave of Butler as a man, and direct out 
thoughts more particularly to his great work. Those were dsgrk 
and portentous times which succeeded the reign of the second 
Charles. That voluptuous and witty monarch, had contributed 
more than any mortal before or since his time, to fill a nation 
with infidels, and debauchees. Corruption had seized upon tlie 
highest orders of the state ; and it flowed down on all ranks of 
the community. Every grade in life had caught the infection 
of the court. Profli^cv is alternately the parent and the child 
of unbelief. The untninifing multitude of courtiers and flatterers, 
that fluttercJ around the court of Charles had learned to scofi* at 
Christianity, b.nd to consider it as not worth the trouble of anx- 
ious thought. The influence of the court extended over the na* 
tion. It socn infected the schools and professions : and perhaps 
there has not V;en a time in British history, when infidelity had 
become so general, and had assumed a form so malignant. It 
tiad attached itself to dissoluteness, deep, dreadful, and universal. 
It was going hand in hand with all the pleasures of a profligate 
court. It was identified with all that actuated tbe souls of Charles 
snd his minbters ; it was the kind of infidelity which fitted an 
VTiihinking age — scorning alike reason, phiWphy, patient 
tho.i^'ht, and purity of morals. So that in the language of But- 
ler, *■ u had come to be taken for granted by many persons, that 
Chrictk^nUy is not so much as a subject of investigation, but that 
it is new at length, discovered to be fictitious, and accordingly 
they trea li, as if in the present age, this were an a^eed point 
among a\ people of discernment, and nothing remained but to 
»et it up a^ ki principal subject of mirth an$] ridicule, as it were 
oy way of ie)>ilsals for its havinij; so long interrupted the plea- 
sures of the v/wiJ*'* III times ol such universal profligccy and 
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Infidelity arose in succession, Locke, Newton, and Butler, the 
wo former of whom we need not say have been unsurpassed •!! 
prcat powers of thought, and in the influence which they ex- 
erted on tne sentiments of mankind. It needed such men to 
bring back a volatile generation to habits of profound thought in 
the s'!iences. It needed such a man as Butler, in our view not' 
i. ferior in profound thought to either, and whose works will 
nave a more permanent eflbct on the destinies of men, than both 
— to arrest the giddy steps of a nation, to bring religion from the 
palace of a scoffing prince and court to the bar of sober thought, 
and to 'show that Christianity was not undeserving of sober 
inquiry. This was the design of the Analogy. It was not so 
much to furnish a complete demonstration ot the truth of reli- 
gion, as to show that it could not be proved to be false. It was 
to show that it accorded with a great, every where seen, system 
of things actually going on in the world ; and that attacks made 
on Christianity were to the same extent assaults on the course ot 
nature, and of nature's God. Butler pointed the unbeliever to a 
grand system of things in actual existence, a world with every 
variety of character, feeling, conduct and results — a system of 
things deeply mysterious, yet developing great principles, and 
bearmg proof that it was under the government of God. He 
traced certain indubitable actJs of the Almighty in a course of 
nature, whose existence could not be denied. Now if it could bt 
shown that Christianity contamed like results, acts, and princi- 
ples; if it was a scheme involving no greater mystery, and 
derhanding a correspondent conduct on the part of man, it would 
be seen that it had proceeded from the same author. In other 
words the objections alleged against Christianity, being equally 
applicable against the course of nature, could not be valid. To 
show this, was the design of Butler. In doing this, he carrier 
the war into the camp of the enemy. He silenced the objec or's 
arguments ; or if he still continued to urge them, showed him 
that with equal propriety they could be urged against the acknow- 
ledged course of things, against his own principles of conduct 
on other subjects, against what indubitably affected his condition 
here, and what might therefore affect his doom hereafter. 

We are fond of thus looking at the Bible as jtart of one vast 
plan of communicating truth to created intelligences. We know 
It is the fullest, and most grand, of all God's ways of teachmg 
Bien, standing amidst the sources of information, as the sun does 
•midst the stars of heaven, quenching their feeble glimmerings 
in the fulness of its meridian splendour. But to carry forward 
tlie illustration, the sun does, indeed, cause the stars of night to 
"hide their diminished heads," but we see in both but one sys- 
tem of laws; and whether in the trembling of the minutest orb 
that emits its faint rays to us from the farthest bounds of space 
or the foil light of the sun at noon-day, we trace the hand of the 
tame God* and feel that " all are but parts of one stupendous 
whole." Thus it is with revelation. We know that its truths 
comprise all tliat ihi world elsewhere contains, that its author! tf 
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li supreme over all the other sources of knowledge, and mh 
(he other facts of the moral system. But there are otnet 
sources of information — a vast multitude of facts that we 
expect to find in accordance with this brighter effulgence 
from heaven, and it is \hese facts which the Analogy brings tc 
the aid of revelation. The fiible is in religion, what the tele- 
scope is in astronomy. It does not contradict any thing before 
known ; it does not annihilate any thing before seen ; it carnea 
the eye forward into new worlds^ opens it upon more splendid 
fields of vision, and displays grander systems, where we thought 
there was but the emptiness of space, or the darkness of illimit- 
able and profound night ; and divides the milky way into vast 
clusters of suns and stars, of worlds and systems. In all the 
boundlessness of these fields of vision, however, does the tele- 
scope point us to anyr new laws of acting, any new principle by 
which the universe is governed ? The astronomer tells us not. 
It is the hand of the same God which he sees, impelling the new 
worlds that burst on the view in the immensity of space, with 
the same irresistible and inconceivable energy, and encompass- 
ing them with the same clear fields of light. So we expect to 
find it in revelation. We expect to see plans, laws, purposes, 
actions and results, uniform with the facts in actual existence 
before our eyes. Whether in the smiles of an infant, or the 
wrapt feelings of a seraph; in the strength of manhood, or the 
power of Grabriel ; in the rewards of virtue here, or the crown of 
glory hereafter, we expect to find the Creator acting on one grand 
principle of moral government, applicable to all these facts, and 
to be vindicated by the same considerations. 

When we approach the Bible, we are at once struck with a 
most striking correspondence of plan to that which obtains in *ne 
natural world. When we teach theology in our schools we do it 
by system, by form, by technicalities. We frame what we call 
e " Body of divinity,'- expecting all its parts to cohere and agree. 
We shape and clip the angles and points of our theology, till they 
shall fit, like the polished stones of the temple of Solomon, into 
their place. So when we teach astronomy, botany, or geogra- 
phy, it is by a regular system before us, having the last discuve- 
ries of the science located in their proper place. But how differ- 
ent is the plan, which, in each of these departments, is pursued 
by infinite wisdom. The truths which God designs to teach us, 
lie spread over a vast compass. They are placed without much 
apparent order. Those ef revelation lie before us, just as tbe 
rarious facts do, which go to make up a system of botany or 
astronomy. The great Author of nature has not placed all flow- 
ers in a single situation, nor given them a scientific arrange- 
ment. They are scattered over the wide world. Part oloom on 
the mountain, part in the valley; part shed their fragrance neai 
the running stream ; part pour their sweetness in the desert air 
'* in the solitary waste where no man is ;" *part climb in vines to 
giddy heights, and part are found in the bosom of the might* 
waters, tie that fonrs a iheory of botany must do it, theriiforc 
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with hardv toil. He will find the materials, not the system^ made 
ready to his hands. He will exhaust his life perhaps in his 
*ahour, before the system stands complete. Why should we not 
expect to find the counterpart of all this in religion ? When we 
look at the Bible, we find the same slate of things. At first but 
a ray of light beamed upon the dark path of our apostate parents, 
wandering from paradise. The sun that had stood over their 
heads in iTie garden of pleasure, at their fall sunk to the west 
and left them in the horrors of a moral midnight. A single ray, 
in the promise of a Saviour, shot along their path, and directed 
to the source of day. But did God reveal a whole system ? Did 
he tell them all the truth that he knew ? Did he tell all that we 
know? He did just as we have supposed in regard to the first J 
botanist. The eye was fixed on one truth distinctly. Subse- 
quent revelations shed new light; advancing facts confirmed 
preceding doctrines and promises; rising prophets gave confiim 
ation to the hopes of men ; precepts, laws, and direct revelation* 
ro?e upon the world, until the system of revealed truth is now 
complete. Man has all he can have, except the facts which the 
progress of things is yet to develope in co7ifirmatio7i of the system ; 
just as each new buddinc^ flower goes to confirm the just princi- 
ples of the naturalist, and to show what the system is. Yet how 
do we possess the system ? As arranged, digested, and reduced 
to order ? Far from it. We have the book of revelation just 
as we have the book of nature. In the beginning of the Bible, 
for example, we have a truth abstractly taught, in another part 
illustrated in the life of a prophet; as we advance it is confirmed 
by the fuller revelation of the Saviour or the apostles, and we 
find its full*development only when the whole book is complete. 
Here stands a law; there a promise; there a profound mystery, 
unarranged, undigested, yet strikingly accordant with a multitude 
of correspondent views in the Bible, and with as many in the 
moral world. Now here is a mode of communication, which 
nnpcsture wduld have carefully avoided, because detection, it 
would foresee, must, on such a plan, be unavoidable. It seems 
to us that if men had intended to impose a system on the world 
it would have been somewhat in the shape of our bodies ol divi- 
nity, and therefore very greatly unlike the plan which we actu- 
ally find in the Bible. At any rate, we approach the ScriptuFes 
with this strong presumption in favour of its truth, that it accords 
precisely with what we see in astronomy, chymistry, botany, 
•id geography, and that the mode of constructing systems 
l3 ail these . sciences, is exactly the same as in dogmatical 
tf!«oiogy. 

We have another remark to make on this subject. The bota- 
nist does not shape his facts. He is the collector, the arranger, 
not the originator. So the framer of systems in religion should 
oe — and it is matter of deep regret that such he has net been. He 
should be merely the collector, the arranger, not the originator 
af the doctrines of the gospel. Thobgh then we think him of 
•'•me important e, yet we do not ^et a l.igii valne on his laboura 
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We honour the toils of a man who telh of the uses, benntUs ftntf 
medicinal properties of the plant, far more than of hirn who 
merely declares its rank, its order, its class in the Linnsean sys< 
tern. 80 in theology, we admire the greatness of mind which 
can bring out an original truth, illustrate it, and show us proper 
bearing on the spiritual interests of our race, far more than we 
do the plodding chiseller who shapes it to its place in hu %\stem. 
It makes no small demand on our patience, when we see tne sys- 
tem-maker remove angle after angle, and apply stroke after 
stroke, to some great mass of truth which a mighty genius has 
itruck out, but which keen-eyed and jealous orthodoxy will not 
ftdmit to its proper bearing on the souls of men, until it is located 
io a creed, and cramped into some frame-work of faith, that has 
been reared around the Bible. Our sympathy with such men as 
Butler, and Chalmers, and Foster, and Hall, is far greater than 
with Turretine or Ridgely. With still less patience do we listen 
to those whose only business it is to shape and reduce to pre 
scribed form ; who never look at a passage in the Bible or a fact 
in nature, without first robbing it of its freshness, by an attempt 
to give it a sectarian location : — who never stumble on an ori* 
ginal and unclassified idea, without asking whether the system* 
maker had left any niche for the late-born intruder; and who* 
applies to it all tests, as to a non-descript substance in chymistry, 
m order to fasten on it the charge of an afiinity with some 
rejected confession, or some creed of a suspected name. This is 
to abuse reason and revelation, for the sake of putting honour on 
creeds. It is to suppose that the older creed-makers had before 
them all shades ot thought, all material and mental facts, all 
knowledge of what mind has been and can be, and all pther know- 
ledge of the adaptedness of the Bible, to every enlarged and fluc- 
tuating process of thought. It is to doom the theologian to an 
eternal dwelling in Greenland frost and snows, instead of sending 
him forth to breathe the mild air of freedom, and to make him a 
large-minded and fearless interpreter of the oracles of God. 

It IS not our intention to follow the profound author of the 
Analog)' through his laboured demonstrations, or to attempt to 
offer an abridged statement of his reasoning. Butler, as we have 
already remarked, is incapable of abridgement. His thoughts 
art» already condensed into as narrow a compass, as the nature 
ol language will admit. All that we purpose to do, is to give a 
tpecimen of the argument from analogy in support of the Chris- 
tian religion, without ve7y closely following the book before us. 

The main points at issue between Christianity and its opposers 
arc, whether there is a future state ; \^ether our conduct here 
will affect our condition there ; whether God so controls things 
as to reward and punish ; whether it is reasonable to dvH with 
reference to our condition hereafter; whether the favour of God 
is to be obtained with, or without the mediation of another , 
whether crime and suffering are indissolubly united iu the moiaj 
government of God ; and whether Christianity is a scheme in 
accordance with the acknowledged law? of the uniirerse and U 
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iuppcrted by evidence so clear as to make it proper to act on the 

Delief of its truth. 
Infidelity, in its proper form, approaches man with the decla* 

ation that there cannot be a future state. It affirms, often with 
much apparent concern, that there can be no satisiactory evi- 
dence of what pertains to a dark, invisible, and distant world ; 
that the mind is incompetent to set up landmarks along its future 
course, and that we can have no certain proof that in that dark 
abyss, w% shall live, act, or think at all. It affirms that the 
whole analogy of things is against such a supposition. We have 
no evidence, it declares, that one of all the miJions who have 
died, has lived beyond the grave. In sickness, and old age, it is 
said the body and soul seem alike to grow feeble and decay, and 
both seem to expire together. That they ever exist separate, it 
is said, has not been proved. That such a dissolution and sepa- 
rate existence should take place, is affirmed to be contrary to the 
analogy of all other things. That the soul and body should be 
united again, and constitute a single being, is said to be without 
a parallel fact in other things, to divest it of its inherent impro- 
bability. 

Now let us suppose for a, moment that, endued with our pre- 
sent powers of thought, we had been united to bodies of far fee- 
bler frame and much more slender dimensions, than we now 
inhabit. Suppose that our spirits had been doomed to inhabit 
the body of a crawling reptile, scarce an inch in length, prone on 
the earth, and doomed to- draw out our little length to obtain loco- 
motion from day to day, and scarce noticeable by the mighty 
beings above us. Suppose in that lowly condition, as we con- 
templated the certainty of our speedy dissolution, we should look 
upon our kindred reptiles, the partners of our cares, and should 
see their strength gradually waste, their faculties grow dim, their 
bodies become chill in death. Suppose now it should be revealed 
to us, that those bodies should undergo a transformation ; that at 
no great distance of lime they should start up into new being ; 
that in their narrow graves there should be seen the evidence of 
returning life ; and that these same deformed, prone, and decay- 
ing frames, should be clothed with the beauty of gaudy colours, 
be instinct with life, leave the earth, soar at pleasure in a new 
element, take their rank in a new order of beings, be divested of ^ 
all that was offensive and loathsome in their old abode in the 
eyes of other beings ; and be completely dissociated from all the 
plans, habits, relations and feelings of their former lowly condi- 
tion. We ask whether against this supposition there would not 
lie all the objections, which have ever been alleged against the 
doctrine of a resurrection, and a future state ? Yet the world has 
long been familiar with changes of this character. The changes 
which animal nature undergoes to produce the gay colours of the 
butterfly, have as much antecedent improbability as those per- 
taining to the predicted resurrection, and for aught that we can 
see, are improbabilities of precisely the same nature. So in a 
sase still more in point. No two states which revelation has 
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presented, as actually contemplated in tne condition of man, art 
more unlike than those of an unborn infant, and of a hoary man 
ripe with wisdom and honours. To us it appears that the state 
i>i the embryo, and that of Newton, Locke, and Bacon, have a t 
least, as much dissimilarity, as those between man here, and 
man in a future state. Grant that a revelation could be made to 
such an embryo, and it would be attended with all the difficulties 
that are supposed to attend the doctrine of revelation. That this 
unformed being should leave the element in which it commence! 
its existence ; that it should be ushered into another element 
Willi powers precisely adjusted to its new state, and useless in its 
first abode — like the eye, the ear, the hand, the foot ; that i* 
should assume relations to hundreds, and thousands of othet 
beings at first unknown, and these, too, living in what to the 
embryo must be esteemed a different world ; that it should be 
capable of traversing seas, of measuring the distances of stars, 
of guaging the dimensions of suns ; that it could calculate with 
unerrincr certainty the conjunctions and op|)ositions, the transits 
and altitudes of the vast wheeling orbs of immensity, is as 
improbable as any change, which man, under the guidance of 
revelation, has yet expected in his most sanguine moments. 
Yet nothing is more familiar to us. So the analogy might be 
run through all the changes which animals and vegetables exhi- 
bit. Nor has the infidel a right to reject the revelations of 
Christianity respecting a future state, until he has disposed 
of facts of precisely the same nature with which our world 
abounds. 

But are we under a moral government ? Admitting the pro- 
bability of a future state, is the plan on which the world is 
actually administered, one which will be likely to affect our 
condition there? Is there any reason to believe, from the 
analogy of things, that the affairs of the universe will ever in 
some future condition, settle .down into permanency and order ? ( 
That this is the doctrine of Christianity, none can aeny. It is a^,^ 
matter of clear revelation — indeed it is the entire basis ai(3^ 
structure of the scheme, that the affairs of justice and of law^^*- — 
are under suspense; that "judgment now lingereth and damna- 
tion slumbereth ;" that, crime is for the present dissociated from 
wo, for a specific purpose, viz. that mortals may repent and be \ 
forgiven ; and that there will come a day when the native indis- 
soluble connexion between sin and suffering shall be restored, 
and that they shall then travel on hand in baud for ever. This 
is the essence of Christianity. And it is a most inlerestins 
inquiry, whether any thing like this can be found in the actusu 
government of the world. 

Now it cannot be denied, that on this subject, men are thrown 
into a most remarkable — a chaotic mass of facts. The world is 
so full of irregularity — the lives of wicked niei are apparently 
so often peaceful and triumphant — virtue so often pines neg- 
'lected in the vale of obscurity, or weeps and groans under the 
iron hand of the oppressor, that it appals men in all iheii 
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tctempts to reduce the system to order. Rewards and punish 
ments, are so often apparently capricions/that there is presump 
tiTc proof, in the mind of the infidel, that it will always continue 
BO to he. And yet what if, amidst all this apparent disorder 
there should be found the elements of a grand and glorious sys* 
tem, soon to rise on its ruins ? What if, amidst all the triumphs 
of vice, there should still be found evidence to prove that God 
works by an unseen power, but most effectually, in sending 
iudicial inflictions on men even now? And what if, amidst 
these ruins, there is still to be found evidence, that God regards 
virtue even here, and is preparing for it appropriate rewards 
hereafter ; like the parts oi a beautiful temple strewed and scat- 
tered in the ruins of some ancient city, but still if again placed 
together, symmetrical, harmonious, and grand ? 

Christianity proceeds on the supposition that such is the fact 
and amidst all the wreck of human things, we can still discover 
certam flxed results of human conduct. The consequences of an 
action do not terminate with the commission of the act itself, 
nor with the immediate effect of that act on the body. They 
travel over into future results, and strike on some other, often 
some distant part of our earthly existence. Frequently the true 
effect of the act is not seen except beyond some result that may 
be considered as the accidental one ; though for the sake of that 
immediate effect the act may have been performed. This is 
strikingly the case in the worst forms of vice. The immediate 
effect, for example, of intemperance, is a certain pleasurable 
sensation for the sake of which the man became intoxicated. 
The true effect, or the effect as part of moral government, travels 
beyond that temporary delirium, and is seen in the loss of health, 
character, and peace, — perhaps not terminating in its conse- 
quences during the whole future progress of the victim. So the 
direct result of profligacy may he the gratification of passion ; — 
of avarice, the pleasurable indulgence of a groveling pro* 
pensity ; — of am'bition, the glow of feeling in splendid achieve- 
ments, or the grandeur and pomp of the monarch, or the war- 
rior ; — of dueling, a pleasurable sensation that revenge has been 
taken for insult. But do the consequences of 'nese deeds ter- 
minate here ? If they did, we should doubt the moral govern- 
ment of God. But in regard to their ultimate effects, the uni- 
verse furnishes but one lesson. The consequences of these 
deeds travel over in advance of this pleasure, and fix themselves 
deep beyond human power to eradicate them, in the property 
health, reputation or peace of the man of guilt;— nay, perhaps 
the consequences thicken until we take our last view of him, as 
he gasps in death, and all that we know of him, as he goes 
from our observation, is that heavier thundtrbolts are seen trem- 
bling in ihe hand of God, and pointing their vengeance at the 
head of the dying man. What infidel can prove that some o( 
the results, at least, of that crime, may not travel on to meet 
aim in his f'lture being, and beset his goings there ? 

Further, as a uttizral law the virtuous are prospered, and the 
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wicked punished. Society is organized for this. Lain; an 
made for this. The entire community throws its arms around 
tlie man of virtue ; and in like manner, the entire community, 
by its laws, gather around the transgressor. Let a man attempt 
lO commit a crime, and before the act is committed, he may 
meet with fifty evidences, that he is doing that which will in- 
volve him in ruin. He must struggle with his conscience. He 
must contend with what he knows to have been the uniform 
judgment of men. He must keep himself from the eye of jus- 
ice, and that very attempt is proof to him that there is a mora* 
government He must overcome all the proofs which have hee\ 
set up, that men approve of virtue. He must shun the presence 
of every man, for from that moment, every member of the com- 
munity, becomes, of course, his enemy. He must assume dis« 
guises to secure him from the eye of justice. He must work his 
way through the community during the rest of his life, with the 
continued consciousness of crime ; eluding by arts the officers of 
the law, fearful of detection at every step, and never certain that 
at some unexpected moment, his crime may not be revealed, and 
the heavy arm of justice fall on his guilty head. Now all this 
proveif that in his view he is under a moral government. How 
Knows he, that the same system of things may not meet him 
hereafter; and that in some future world the hand of justice may 
not reach him ? The fact is sufficiently universal to be a proper 
ground of action, that virtue meets with its appropriate reward 
and vice is appropriately punished. So universal is this fact 
that more than nine tenths of all the world, have confidently 
acted on its belief. The young man expects that industry and 
sobriety will be recompensed m the healthfulness, peace, and 
honour of a venerable old age. The votary of ambition expects to 
climb t»he steep, " where fame's proud temple shines afar," and 
to enjoy the rewards of office or fame. And so uniform is tlie 
administration of the world in this respect, that the success oi 
one generation, lays the ground for the confident anticipations cf 
another. So it has been from the beginning of time, and so it 
will be to the end of the world. We ask why should not man. 
with equal reason, suppose his conduct now may affect his des- 
tiny, at the next moment or the next year beyond his death ? 
Is there any violation of reason in supposing that the soul may 
be active there, and meet there the results of conduct here ? Caa 
it be proved that death suspends, or annihilates existence ? Uii» 
lees it can, the man who acts in his youui with reference to his 
happiness at eighty years of age, is acting most unwisely if be 
does not extend his thoughts to the hundredth, or the thousandth 
year of his bein ». 

What if it should be found, as the infidel cannot denv it may be. 
that (Uiath suspends not existence, so much as one night's sleep ? 
At the close of each day, we see the powers of man prostrate ^ 
Weakness and lassitude come over all the frame. A torpoi 
elsewhere unknown in the history of animal nature, spreada 
through all the faculties. The eyes close the ears become deaf 
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10 hearing, the palate to taste, the skin to touch, the nostrils tc 
smell, all the faouUies are locked in entire insensibility, alike 
strangers to the charms of music, the tones of friendship, the 
beauties of creation, the luxury of the banquet, and the voice of 
revelry. The last indication of mind to appearance is gone, or 
the indications of its existence are far feebler than when we see 
man die in the full exertion of his mental powers, sympathizing 
in feelings of friendship, and cheered by the hopes of religion. 
Yet God passes his hand over the frame when we sleep, and 
instinct with life, again we rise to business, to pleasure, or to 
ambition. But what are the facts which meet us, as the result 
of the doings of yesterday ? Have we lost our hold on those 
actions ? The man of inaustry yesterday, sees to-day, his fields 
waving in the sun, rich with a luxuriant harvest. The pro- 
fessional man of business finds his doors crowded, his ways 
thronged, and multitudes awaiting his aid in law, in medicine, 
or in the arts.. The man of virtue yesterday, reaps the rewards 
of it to-day, in the respect and confidence of mankind ; and in 
the peace of an approving conscience, and the smiles of God. 
The man of intemperate living rises to nausea, retching, pain, 
and wo. Poverty, this morning clothes in rags the body or 
him who was idle yesterday ; and disease clings to the goings, 
and fixes itself in tne blood of him, who was dissipated. Who 
can tell but death shall be less a suspension of existence than 
this night's sleep? Who can tell but that the consequences of 
our doings here, shall travel over our sleep in the tomb, and 
greet us in our awaking in some new abode ? Why should 
they not? Why should God appoint a law so wise, and so uni- 
versal here, that is to fail the moment we pass to some other part 
of our being ? 

Nor are the results of crime confined to the place where the act 
was committed. Sin, in youth, may lay the foundation of a 
disease, that shall complete its work on the other side of the 
globe. An early career of dissipation in America, may ^ in the 
irame the elements of a disorder, that shall complete its work in 
the splendid capital of the French, or it may be in the sands of 
the Equator, or the snows of Siberia. If crime may ihu" ravel 
vi its results around the globe, if it may reach out its - .nering 
hand over seas^ and mountains, and continents, and seek out its 
ileeinff victim m the solitary waste, or in the dark night, we see 
aot why it may not be stretched across the grave, and meet the 
victim there — at least we think the analogy should make the 
transgressor tremble, and turn pale as he flies to eternity. 

Sut it is still objected that the rewards given to virtue, and the 
pain inflicted on vice, are not universal, and that there is not, 
therefore, the proof that was to have been expected, that they 
will be hereafter, fiere we remark that it is evidently not the 
design of religion to affirm that the entire system can be seen in 
our world. We say that the system is not fuUy developed, and 
that there is, therefore, presumptive proof that there is another 
state of things. Every one must have been struck with the fact, 
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that human affairs are cut off in the midst of their wav. anc ihsif 
completion removed to some other world. No earthly systeir 
or plan has heen carried out to its full extent There is no proof 
that we Lave ever seen the full result of any given system of 
condact. We see the effect of vice as far as the structure of the 
body will allow. We see it prostrate the frame, produce disease 
and terminate m death. We see the effect on body and mind 
alike, until we lose our sight of the man in the grave. There 
our observation stops. But who can tell what the effect of 
mtemperance, for example, would be in this world, if the body 
were adjusted to bear its results a little longer ? Who can cal 
julate with what accelerated progress the consequences would 
thicken beyond tlie time when we now cease to observe them ? 
And who can affirm that the same results may not await the 
mind hereafter? Again we ask the infidel why they should not? 
He is bound to tell us. The presumption is against him. 

Besides, the effect of vice is often arrested in its first stage. A 
young man suddenly dies. For some purpose, unseen to human 
eyes, the individual is arrested, and the effect of his crimes h 
removed into eternity. Why is this more improbable than that 
the irregularities of youth should run on, and find their earthly 
completion in the wretchedness and poverty of a dishonoured old 
a^e. So virtue is often arrested. The young man of promise, 
of talent, and of piety, dies. The completion of the scheme is 
arrested. The rewards are dispensed in another world. So sajs 
religion. And can the infidel tell us why they should not be dis- 

Censed there, as well as in the ripe honours of virtuous man 
ood ? This is a question which infidelity must answer. 
The same remarks are as applicable to communities as to indi* 
viduals. It is to be remembered here, that virtue has never had 
a full and impartial trial. The proper effect of virtue here, would 
be seen in a perfectly pure community. Let us suppose such an 
otganization of society. Imagine a community of virtuous men 
where the most worthy citizens should always be elected to 
office, where affairs should be suffered to flow on far enough to 
give the system a complete trial ; where vice, corruption, flattery, 
bribes, and the arts of^ofiice-seeking, should be unknown ; where 
ini 'nerance, gluttony, lust, and dishonest gains, should be shui 
out b, 'he laws, and by the moral sense of the commonwealth ; 
where industry and sobriety should universally prevail, and be 
honored, l, there any difficulty in seeing that if this sy^teno 
were to prevail for many ages, the nation would be signally pro»> 
perous, and gain a wide dominion ? And suppose, on the othei 
iiand, a community made up on the model of the New-Harmonj 
plan, the asylum of the idle, of the unprincipled, and the profli- 
gate. Suppose that the men of the greatest physical power, and 
most vice, should rule, as they infallibly, would do. Suppose 
there was no law, but the single precept enjoining universal 
indulgence ; and suppose that, under some miraculous and terri* 
d1» binding tojo^ether by divine pressure, this community should 
te kept from falling to pieces, or destroying itself, fur a few ages 
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it theM any difliculty in seeing what would be the proper effeci 
of crime ? Indeed, we deem it happy for the world Uiat one 
Robert Owen has been permitted to hve to make the experiment 
on a small scale, and but one, lest tiie record of total pruHigacy 
^and corruption should not be confined to the singularly named 
New'Harmony, All this proves there is something either m the 
fram^i-work of society itself, or in the agency oi some (rreat 
Being presiding over human things, that smiles on virtue, and 
frowns on vice. In other words, there is a moral government. 

It is further to be remarked that, as far as the experiment has 
been suffered to go on in the world, it has been attended wiih a 
uniform result. Nations are suffered to advance in wickednesis, 
until they reach the point, in the universal constitution of thmgs,* 
that is attended with self-destruction. So fell Gomorrah, Baby* 
Ion, Athens, Rome, expiring just as the drunkard does — by excess 
of crime, or by enervating their strength in luxury and vice. 
The body politic, enfeebled by corruption, is not able to sustam 
the incumbent load, and sinks, like the human frame, in ruin. 
80 has perished every nation, from the vast dominions of Alex- 
ander the Macedonian, to the mighty empire of Napoleon, that 
has been reared in lands wet with the blood of the slain, and 
incumbent on the pressed and manacled liberties of man. In 
national, as well as in private affairs, the powers of doin^ evil 
soon exhaust themselves. The frame in which they act is not 
equal to the mighty pressure, and the nation or the individual 
sinks to ruin. Like some tremendous engine, of many wheels 
and coinplicated machinery, when the balance is removed, and 
it is suffered to waste its powers in self-propulsion, witliout 
checks or guides, the tremendous energy works its own ruin, 
rends the machine in pieces, and scatters its rolling and tiying 
wheels in a thousand directions. Such is the frame of society, 
and such the frame of an individual. So we expect, if God gave 
up the world to unrestrained evil it would accomplish its own 
perdition. We think we see in every human frame, and in the 
mingled and clashing powers oi every society, the elements of 
ruin, and all that is necessary to secure that ruin is to remove 
the pressure of the hand that now restrains the wild and terrific 

Cowers, and saves the world from self-destruction. So if virtue 
ad a fair trial, we apprehend it would be as complete in its 
results. We expect, in heaven, it will secure its own rewi^Ms — 
like the machine which we have supposed — always harmonious 
in its movements. So in hell, we expect there will be the ele- 
ments of universal misrule — and that all the foreign force that 
will be necessary to secure eternal misery, will be Almighty 
power to preserve the terrible powers in unrestrained being, and 
to press them into the same mighty prison-house — just like some 
adamantine enclosure that should keep the engine together and 
fix the locality of its tremendous operations. 

Long ago it had passed into a proverb, that murder will out.* 
Tliis is just an illustration of what we are supposing. Let a 
murderer live long «,nough, and such is the organization of 
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•oeietv, that vengean<!e will find him out. Such, we suppose, 
would be the case in regard to all crime, if sufficient permanency 
were given to the affairs of men, and it things were not arrested 
in the midst of their way. Results in eternity, we suppose, are 
but the transfer to another state of results which would take place 
here, if the guilty were not removed. We ask the infidel, — we 
ask the Universalist, why this state of things should be arrested 
by so unimportant a circumstance as death ? Here is a uniforiD 
system of things — uniform as far as the eye can run it backward 
into past generations, — uniform, so as to becor^e the foundation 
of laws and of the entire conduct of the worldf-^-^nd uniform, so 
far as the eye can trace the results of conduct /onoare/ in ail the 
' landmarks set up along our future course. Unless God change, 
and the affairs of other worlds are administered on principles 
different from ours, it must be that the system will receive its 
appropriate termination there. It belongs to the infidel and the 
Universalist to prove, that the affairs of the universe come to a 
solemn pause at death ; that we are ushered into a world of dif- 
ferent lawB, and different principles of government, — that we 
pass under a new sceptre, a sceptre too, not of justice, but of dis- 
order, misrule, and the arrest of all that God has begun in his 
administration ; — ^that the results of conduct, manifestly but just 
commenced here, are finally arrested by some strange and 
unknown principle at our death ; — and that we are to pass to a 
world of which we know nothing, and in which we have no 
means of conjecturing what will l^ the treatment which crime 
and virtue will receive. We ask them, can they demonstrate this 
strange theory t Are men willing to risk their eternal welfare 
on the presumption, that OodvnUbe a different being therefrom 
what he is here, and that the conduct which meets with wo here, wilt 
there meet with bliss t Why not rather suppose, — as Christianity 
does — according to all the analogy of things, that the same 
Almighty hand shall be stretched across all worlds alike, and that 
tie bolts which vibi*ate in his hand now, and point their thunderb 
at the head of the guilty, shall fall with tremendous weight there, 
and close, in eternal life and death, the scenes begun on .earth ? 
We know of no men who are acting under so fearful probabili- 
ties against their views, as those who deny the doctrine of futurt 
punishment. Here is a long array of uniform facts, all, as we 
understand them, founded on the presumption that the scheme 
of the infidel cannot be true. The system is continued through 
all the revolutions to which men are subject. Conduct, in its 
results, travels over all the interruptions of sleep, sickness, 
absence, delirium, that man meets with, and passes on from age 
to ace. 

The conduct of yesterday terminates in results to-day; that of 
youth xtends into old age; that of health reaches even beyond a 
season of sickness ; that of sanity, beyond a state of delirium. 
Crime here meet3 its punishment, it may be after we have 
crossed ocean?, and snows, and sands^ in some other part of the 
glole. Far fiom M>untry ind home, m lands of strangers where 
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DO tfe may recognise or pity us, but that of the unseen wimeoa 
of ovr actions, it follows us in remorse of conscience, or in d*.e 
nidgments of the storm, the si roc, or the ocean. We are amuz^d 
that it should be thought that death will arrest this course of 
things, and that crossing that narrow vale, will do for us wliat 
the passage from yesterday to to-day, from youth to age, from 
the land of our birth to the land of strangers and of solitudes, can 
never do. Guilty man carries the elements of his own perdition 
within him, and it matters little whether he be in society or in 
solitude, in this world or the next — the inward fires will burn, 
and the sea and the dry land, and the burning climes of hell, will 
•end forth their curses to greet the wretched being, who has 
dared to violate the laws of the unseen God, and to " hail" him 
as the **new possessor" of the ** profoundest hell." 

But the infidel still objects that all this is mere probability, 
and that in concerns so vast, it is unreasonable to act without 
demonstration. We reply, that in few of the concerns of life do 
men act from demonstration. The farmer sows with the proba* 
bility, only, that he will reap. The scholar toils with the proba- 
bility, often a slender one, that his life will be prolonged, and 
success crown his labours in subsequent life* The merchant 
commits his treasures to the ocean, embarks perhaps all he ban 
un the bosom of the deep, under the probability that propitious 
gales will waft the riches of the Indies into port. Under this 
probability, and this only, the ambitious man pants for iioaoUTi 
the. votary of pleasure presses to the scene of dissipation, the 
youth, the virgin, the man of middle life, and he of hoary hairs, 
alike crowd round the scenes of honour, of vanity, and of gain. 
Nay, more, some of the noblest qualities of the soul are brought 
forth only on the strength of probabilities that appear slight to 
less daring spirits. In the eye of his countrymen, few thing^t 
were more improbable than that Columbus would survive the 
dangers of the deep, and land on the shores of a new hemisphere. 
Nothing appeared more absurd than his reasonings — nothing 
more chimeric^ than his plans. Yet under the pressure of proof 
that satisfied his own mind, he braved the dangers of an untra* 
versed ocean, and bent his course to regions whose existence 
was as far from the belief of the old world, as that of heaven is 
from the faith of the infidel. Nor could the unbelieving Spaniard 
deny, that under the pressure of the probability of the existence 
of a western continent, some of the highest qualities of mind 
that the earth has seen, were exhibited by the Genoese navigator 
—just as the infidel must admit that some of the most firm and 
noble expressions of soul have come from the enterprise of gain- 
ing a heaven and a home, beyond the stormy and untravelled 
oeean, on which the Christian launches his bark in discovery of 
a new world. We mi^ht add also here, the names of Bruce, of 
Wallace, of Tell, of Washington. We might remark how they 
commenced the great enterprises whose triumphant completion 
has given immortality to their names, under the power of a 
probability that their efforts would be successful. We miglit 
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remark how many more clouds of doubt an«l obscurity clustered 
irouud tlieir enterprises, than have ever darkened the Christian s 
path lo heaven, and how the grandest displays of patriotism and 
prowess that the world has known, have grown out of the 
hazardous design of rescuing Scotland, Switzerland and America 
from slavery. But we shall only observe that there was jual 
enough probability of success in these cases to try these meu'a 
souls — just as there is probability enough of heaven and hell, to 
try the souls of infidels and of Cnristians, to bring out their true 
character, and answer the great ends of moral government. 

But here the infidel acts on the very principle which he con- 
demns. He has not demonstrated that his system is true. From 
the nature of the system he cannot do it. He acts then, on a 
piobability that his system may prove to be true. And were the 
subject one less serious than eternity, it might be amusing to 
look at the nature of these probabilities, ifis system assumes 
it as probable that men will not be rewarded accordmg to their 
deeds ; that Christianity will turn out to be false ; that it will 
appear that no such being as Jesus lived, or that it will yet be 
proved tliat he was an impostor ; that twelve men were deceived 
m so plain a case as that which related to the death and resur- 
rection of an intimate friend; that they conspired to impose on 
men without reward, contrary to all tne acknowledged princi- 
ples of human action, and when they could reap nothing for 
their imposture but stripes, contempt, and death ; that religion 
did not early spread over the Koman empire ; that the facts of 
the New Testament are falsehood, and of course that all the 
cotemporaneous confirmations of these facts collected by the 
indefatigable Lardner, were false also: that the Jews occupy 
their place in the nations by chance, and exist in a manner con« 
irary to that of al^ other people, without reason ; that all the pre- 
dictions of their c'spersion, of the coming of the Messiah, of^the 
overthrow of Babylon and Jerusalem and Tyre are conjectures 
m which men, very barbarous men, conjectured exactly right, 
while thousands uf the predictions of heathen oracles and states- 
men have failed ; that this singular fact should have happened, 
tliat the most barbarous people should give to mankind the 
only intelligible notices of God, and that a dozen Galilean peas- 
ants should have devised a scheme of imposture to overthrow all 
the true, and all the false systems of religion in the world. The 
infidel moreover deems it probable that there is no God ; or that 
death is an eternal sleep; or that we have no souls; or tli^t 
man is but an improved and educated ape, or that all virtue ia 
vain, that all vice' stands on the same level, and may be com- 
mitted at any man's pleasure; or that man's wisdom is to 'dis- 
regard the future, and live to eat and drink and die ; and all this 
too, when his conscience tells him there is a God, when he does 
act for the future, and expects happiness or wo as the reward oj 
virtae or vice; when he is palsied, as he iooks at the grave, with 
fears of what is beyond, and turns pale in solitude as he lookt 
onward to the barcf '>od. Now we hazard nothing in faying 
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that the man wbo is compehed to act as the infidel is, who has 
all these probabilities to cheer him with the belief that infidelity 
ts true, and this when it has no system to recommend as truth, 
and when it stands opposed to all the analogy of things, is 
engaged in a most singular employment, when he denounces 
men for ac ing on the probability that there is a heaven, a God, 
a Sayiour, and a hell. It seems to us that there is nothing more 
at war with all the noble and pure feelings of the soul, than this 
attempt to '* swing man from his moorings," and send him oa 
wild and tumultuous seas, with only the infidets probability that 
he will ever reach a haven of rest. It is launching into aa 
ocean, without a belief that there is an ocean ; and weathering 
stormSj without professing to believe that there may be storms ; 
and seeking a port of peace, without believing that there is such 
a port, and actmg daily with reference to the future, at the same 
time that all is pronounced an absurdity. And when we see all 
this, we ask instinctively, can this be man 1 Or is this being 
right after all, in the belief that he is only a semi -barbarous ape, 
or a half-reclaimed man of the woods ? 

But we are gravely told, and with an air o* great seeming 
wisdom, that all presumption and experience are against the 
miraculous facts in the New Testament. And it was, for some 
lime, deemed proof of singular philosophical sagacity in Hume, 
that he made the discovery, and put it on record to enlighten 
mankind. For our part, we think far more attention was 
bestowed on this sophistry than was required ; and but for the 
show of confident wisdom with which it was put forth, we think 
the argument of Campbell might have been spared. It might 
safely be admitted, we suppose, that all presumption and experi« 
ence, were a^inst miracles before they were wrought, — and this 
IS no more than saying that they were not wrought before they 
were. The plain matter of fact, apart from all laboured meta- 
physics, is, that there is a presumption against most facts until 
they actually take place, because till that time all experience 
was a^inst them. Thus there were many presumptions against 
the existence of such a man as Julius Csesar. No man wouW 
have venturecf to predict that there wotcld be such a man. There 
were a thousand probabilites that a man of that name would not 
live — as many that he would not cross the Rubicon — as many that 
he would not enslave his country— and as many that he would 
not be slain by the hand of such a man as Brutus, — and all this 
was contrary to experience. So there were innumerable im- 
probabilities, in regard to the late Emperor of Fiance. It was 
once contemplated, we are tolfl, by a living poet who afterwards 
wrote his life in a different place, to produce a biography 
grounded on the trnpr-fbahilitiesofhis conduct, and showing how, 
m fact, all those improbabilities disappeared in the actual result. 
The world stood in amazement indeed for a few years at the 
singular grandeur of his movements. Men saw him ride, as 
vhe spirit of the storm, on the whirlwind of the revolution ; and 
Itke the sjnrit of the tempest, amazed and trembling nai»«* 
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ioiew not where his power would strike, or what dtf or state il 
would next sweep into ruin. Bat the w^rld has since beeome 
&miliar with the spectacle, — men have »een that he was 
naturally engendered by the turbid elements — that he was the 
proper creation of the reFolution — and that if Ae uhrd not lived 
some other master spirit like him woold hare 8eiz<r«l the directioc 
of the tempest, and poured its desolations on bleeding anc 
trembling £arope. So any great discorery in science or art, ii 
previously improbable and contrary to experience. We have 
often amused ourselves with contemj^tiii^ what would have 
been the effect on the mind of Archimedes, had he been told of 
the power of one of the most common elements, — an element 
which men who see boiling water nrast always see — its mi^ty 
energy in draining deep pits in the earth, in raising vast rocks 
of granite, in propelling vessels with a rapidity and beauty of 
which the ancients knew nothing, and in driving a thousand 
wheels in the minutest and most delicate works of art. To the 
ancient world ail this was contrary to experience, and all pre- 
sumption was against it, — as improbable certainly as that €rod 
should have power to raise the dead ; and we doubt whether any 
evidence of divine revelation would have convinced mankind 
three thousand years ago, without the actual experiment, of 
what the school-boy may now know as a matter of sober an 
daily occurrence, in the arours of the worid. So not long since, the 
Copemican system of astronomy was so improbable, that for 
maintaining it, Galileo endured the pains of the dungeon. All 
presumption and all experience it was thought were against it. 
Yet, by the discoveries of Newton, it has been made, to the 
great mass of mankind, devoid of all its improbabilities, and 
children acquiesce in its reasonableness. So the oriental king 
could not be persuaded that water could ever become hard. It 
was full of improbabilities, and contrary to all experience. The 
plain matter of fact, is, that in regard to all events in history, 
and all discoveries in science, and inventions in the mechanic 
arts, there mav be said to be a presumption against their exist- 
ence, just as taere was in re^rd to miracles ; and they are ccm- 
trary to all experience, until discovered, just as miracles are 
until performed. And if this be all that infidelity has to affirm in 
the boasted argument of Hume, it seems to be ushering into the 
world, with very unnecessary pomp, a very plain truism, — that 
a new fact in the worid is contrary to all experience, and this is 
tha same as saying that a thing is contrary to experience until 
h actually » experienced. 

We have another remark to make on this subject. It relates 
to the ease with which the improbabilities of a case may be over- 
come by testimony. We doubt not that the wonders of the 
steam power may be now credited by all mankind, and we who 
have seen its application in so many forms, easily believe tha 
It may accomplish similar wonders in combinations which the 
world has not yet witnessed. The incredulity of the age of 
Galileo on the subject of astronomy, hasi>ef n overcome among 
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millions who <;aDnot trace the demonstrations of Newton, and 
who perhaps have never heard his name. It is by testirr,^my only 
that all this is done ; and on the strength of this testimony, man 
ivill hazard any worldly interest. He will eircumnavigute the 
globe, not at all deterred by the; fear that he may find in distant 
seas or lands, different laws from which the Copernican system 
supposes. We do not see why, in like manner, the improbabiii- 
ties of religion may not vanish before testimony; and its high 
mysteries in some advanced period of our existence, become as 
familiar to us, as the common facts which are now the subject! 
of our daily observation. Nor can we see why the antecedrnt 
difficulties of religion may not as easily be removed by compc* 
lent proof, as those which appalled the minds of men in the gran* 
oeur of the astronomical system, or the mighty power of the arts. 
We wish here briefly to notice another difficulty of infidelity. 
It is, that it is altogether vtnprobable and against the analogy of 
things, that the Son of God, the equal of the Father of the uni- 
verse, should stoop to the humiliating scenes of the mediation, — 
should consent to be cursed, reviled, buffetted, and put to death. 
We answer, men ate very incompetent judges of what a Divine 
Being may be willing to endure. Who would suppose, before- 
hand, that Ood would submit to blasphemy and rebuke ? Yet 
what being has been ever more calumniated ? Who bar been 
the object of more scorn ? What is the daily offering that goes 
up from the wide world to the Maker of all worlds ? Not a 
nation that does not daily send up a dense cloud of obscenity and 
profaneness as their offering. 

" The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
" Shout to each other ; and the mountain tops 
" ' From distant mountains catch the flying' curse, 
" Till nation after nation taught the strain, 
" ' Earth roils the awful malediction round.' " ' 

Scarce a corner of the street can be turned, but our ears are 
saluted with the sound of blasphemy— curses poured on Jeho- 
f ah, on his Son, on his Spirit, on his creatures, on the material 
universe, on his law. To our minds, it is no more strange that 
the Son of God should bear reproach, and pain, with patience foi 
thirty years, than that the God of creation snould bear all this from 
age to age, and as an offering from the wide world. We have 
only to reflect on what the blasphemer would do if God should be 
imbodied, and rereal himself to the eye in a form so that human 
hands might reach him with nails, and spears, and mock dia- 
dems, to see an illustration of what they actually did do, when 
im Son put himself in the power of blasphemers, and refused 
not to die. The history of the blasphemer has shown that if he 
nad the power ^ Ions ao^ the last gem in the Creator's crown 
would have been plucked away ; his throne would have crum 
Died beneath him ; his sceptre been wrested from his hand ; and 
the God of creation, bke his Son in redemption, would have 
ooen suspended on a ' great '^entral" cross ' When we se* 

3# 
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the |?iiti«ni'*« of God towards blasphemers, our minds are oevft 
Btaggertni tiv any condescension in the Redeemer. We see 
something in the analogy, so unlike what we see among men, 
tliat we are s\rong)y contirmed in the belief that they are a part 
of one great system of things. 

We have tlius presented a specimen of the nature of the argu- 
ment from analogy. Our design has been to excite to inquiry, 
and to lead our readers to cultivate a practical acquaintance 
with this great work. We deem it a work of principles in the- 
ology — a work to be appreciated only by those who think foi 
themselves, and who are willing to be at the trouble of carrying 
oat these materials for thought into a daily practical application 
to ^13 thousand difficulties, which beset the path of Christians in 
thcit own private reflections, in the facts which they encounter, 
and in the inuenJoes, jibes, and blasphemies of infidels. We 
know, indeed, that the argument is calculated to silence rather 
than to convince* In our view, this is what, on this subject, is 
principally needed. The question in our minds is rather, whe- 
ther we may believe there is a future state, than whether we 
must believe it. Sufficient for mortals, we think is it, in their 
wanderings, their crimes, and their sorrows, if they may believe 
there is a place where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary may be for ever at rest; and if the thousand shades of 
doiibt on that subject which thicken on the path of man, and 
which assume a deeper hue by infidel arts, tnay be removed. 
We ask only the privilege of believing that there is a world of 
purity ; that the troubled elements of our chaotic abode may 
settle down into rest; and that from the heavings of this 
moving sea there may arise a fair moral system complete in all 
its parts, where God shall be all in all, and where all creatures 
may admire the beauty of his moral character, and the gran- 
deur of his sovereign control. We watch the progress oi this 
system, much . as we may suppose a spectator would have 
watched the process of the first creation. At first this now 
solid globe was a wild chaotic mass. Daikness and commotion 
were there. There was a vast heaving deep— a boundless com- 
mingling of elements — a dismal terrific wild. Who, in ]ookin<> 
^n that moving mass, would have found evidence that the 
oeauty of Gden would so soon start up on its surface, and the fair 
proportions of our hills, and vales, and streams, would rise to 
give support to millions of animated and happy beii jrh / And 
with what intensity would the observer behold the light burstt- 
ing on chaos — the rush of waters to their deep caverns — the 
uprising of the hillt clothed with verdure, inviting to life and 
felicity. With what beauty would appear the millions sporting 
with new-created life in their proper elements. Myriads in the 
heaving ocean and gushing streams — myriads melodious in the 
groves — myriads joyful on a thousand hills, and in a thousand 
vales. How grand the completion of the system — man lord of 
aD« clothed with power over the buFsting millions, the priest oi 
tl»'« new creation, rendering homajje ».a its Gieat Snyereigo 
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Lord, and ** extoJinj him first, him midst, and him without end.^' 
Like beauty and grandeur, we expect will come oui of this 
deranged moral system. Our eye loves lolrace its develope- 
ment. With tears we look back on "Paradise Lost" — with 
exultation we trace the unfolding elements of a process that 
shall soon exhibit the beauty and grandeur of " Paradiae 
regained." 

There is still a most important part of the subject untouched— 
tltC analogy of the Christian scheme, as we understand it, to the 
cijurse of nature, and the fact that all the objections urged against 
Cjlvinism lie against the actual order of events. This part of the 
arirument, Butler has not touched. To this, we propose now to 
call the attention of our readers — in some respects the most inte- 
resting and important part of " the analogy of religion, natural 
and revealed, to the constitution and course of nature." 

Thus far we have had our eye fixed on the infidel. We wish 
now to direct our attention to the opponents of what we consider 
the Christian scheme, and inquire whether Butler has not fur • 
aished us materials to annihilate every objection against what 
are called the doctrines of grace. We say materials, for we are 
well aware that he did not complete the argument. We suppose 
that, had his object been to carry it to its utmost extent, there 
were two important causes which would have arrested its pro- 
gress where it actually has stopped. The first is found m But- 
ler's own views of the Christian scheme We are not calling in 
question his piety, but we have not seen evidence that he had 
himself fully embraced the evangelical system, and applied his 
argument to the peculiar doctrines of the gospel. We fear thai 
he stopped short of such a result in his own feelings, and that this 
may have been the reason why that system had not a more pro- 
minent place in his work. Still, we would not apply the lan- 
guage of severe criticism to this deficiency in the Analogy. We 
know his design. It was to meet the infidelity of an age of 
peculiar thoughtlessness and vice. He did it. He reared an 
argument which infidels have thought it most prudent to lei 
fdmie. They have made new attacks in other modes. Driven 
from this field, they have yielded it into the hands of Butler, — 
and their wisdom has consisted in withdrawing as silently as 
possible from the field, and losing the recollection both of the din 
uf conflict and the shame of defeat. It has always been one of 
the arts of infidelity and error, to forget the scene of j)revii»us 
conAict and overthrow. Singular amroitness is manifested in 
keei ing from the public eye \hefact and the monuments of such 
disa jtrous encounters. Ttius Butler stands as grand and solitary 
as a pyramid of Egypt, and we might add, nearly as much for- 
saken bv those for whose benefit he wrote. And thus Edwards 
on the Will is conveniently forgotten by hosts of Arminians, who 
continue to urge their arguments with as much self-gratulation, 
0H though previous hosts of Arminians had never been prostrated 
3^ his mighty crm. Could we awaken the unpleasant reminis- 
e-tjice in the infidels of our a^e, that there was such a man as 
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Butler, and in ilie opposers of the doctnnes of grace, that thaic 
is extant in the English language such a book, as " A careful 
in(|uiry into the modem prevailing notions on the freedom of the 
Will," we should do more, perhaps, than hy any one means to 
disturb the equanimity of multitudes, who live only to deal out 
dogmas as if they haa never been confuted ; and we niicrht hispe 
Co arrest the progress of those destructive errors which are 
fipreadin^ in a thousand channels through the land. 

The other cause of the deficiency which we notice in the Ana* 
logy, is, that it was not possible for Butler, witli the statements 
then made of the doctrines of grace, to carry out his argument, 
and give it its true bearing on those doctrines. The philosophical 
principles on which Calvinisin had been defended for a century 
and a half, were substantially those of the schoolmen. The sys- 
tem had started out* from darker ages of the world; had been 
connected with minds of singular strength and power, but also 
with trails in some degree stern and forbidding. Men had been 
thrown into desperate mental conflict. They had struggled for 
mental and civil freedom. They had but little leisure, and les^s 
inclination, to polish and adorn — to go into an investigation of 
itie true laws of the mind, and the proper explanation of facts in 
tne moral world — little inclination to look on what was bland 
and amiable in the government of God. Hence they took the 
rough-cast system, wielded, in its defence, the ponderous wea- 
pons which Augustine and even the Jansenists had furnished 
them, and prevailed in the conflict ; not, however, by the force 
of their philosophy, but of those decisive declarations of the word 
of God, with which unhappily that philosophy had become iden* 
tified. But when they told of imputing the sin of one man to 
another, and of holding that other to be personally answerable for 
it, it is no wonder that such minds as that of Butler recoiled, foi 
there is nr ihing like this in nature. Wlien they affirmed, that 
men have no power to do the will of God, and yet will be damned 
for not doing what they have no capacity to perform, it is no 
wonder that he started back, and reiused to attempt to find an 
analogy; for it is unlike the common sense of men. When they 
told of a limited atonement— of confining the original applica* 
biliiy of the blood of Christ to the elect alone, there was no ana- 
logy to this, in all the dealings of God towards sinners ; in the 
sun-beam, in the dew, the ram, in running rivulets 9r oceans ; 
and here Butler must stop, for the analogy could gc no furtl>€r 
upon the then prevalent notions of theology. 

Still, we record with gratitude the achievements of Butler 
We render our humble tribute of thanksgiving to God, that be 
raised up a man who has laid the foundation of an argument 
which can be applied to every feature of the Christian scheme 
We are not Hutchinsonians, but we believe there is a course oi 
nature most strikingly analogous to the doctrines of revelation 
We believe that all the objections which have been urged agaiixst 
the peculiar doctrines of the Christian scheme, he with equa' 
weight against the course of nature itself, and, therefore, reallv 
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cnnatiiate no objections at all. This point of ili? aigunient, 
BuDer haa oniilied. To a coDlemplaiioa of the outline of it we 
non ask tlie aiiention of our readers. 



i accuslomed. in our ordinarjr technical theology, to 
lei of Chriatianiiv ; and men of bystem> 
led of ttiem so Itnig, that tliey se^ia (t> 
irtof intangible and abstract array of 
I real life and from plain matter of fact. 
is often told, that there is a specie! of 
jpposing that they are to be shaped tu 
dual operations of jnoral agents. All 
the moment he darea to aak whether 
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r ot facts in the universe, that moment 
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ive imbibed somewhat different notions 
le. We hare been accnslomed to regard 
mly an atithoriiative teaching, UiiaTfi,, 
,9; xiii. 33; 2 Tim. ir. 2, 9,) of what 
ne. We consider ihe whole system ul 
Ltement tA facts. The doctrine of the 
statement of a fac 
fact ia beyond an; 

temeni of facts, n 
;red, as given by 
, so of election or 
e happiness and t 
lity ? Simply sta 
t v)iU be, in the gO' 
r as possible from 

id why may we not add as li'tle sacred* 
e mean sacredness to prevent inquiry 
I there is in the science of geology, the 
' the operations of the human iniellect. 
way has systematic theology rendered 
to mankind, than in drawing oul thr 
.1 facts — unst'iuging the nerves, stiffen- 1 
_, „ . = inff the fixedness of death to them, aa 

die anatomist cuts up the human frame, removes all the ele- 
ments fA life, distends the arteries and veins with wax, and then 
places it in his room of preparations, as cold and repulsive as are 
some systems of technical divinity. 

In the doctrines of Christianity, as given us in the Bible, we 
find nothing of this abstract and unreal character. The 'Ahole 
tenor of the Scriptures prepares us to demand, that theology be 
invariably conformed to the laws of the mind, and the actual 
economy of the moral and material universe. The change* 
»hirJt htre taken place in oribodo:i systems of divini 



era o( the nfonnatioii, hare been chieflj owing to the changes 
•n Uie sptem of mental and moral science. Whenever thaf 
sfstem sa;ill be fully miderstooil, and established on the immo« 
*rable foundation of truth, all who loFe the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity, will be of one mind in their mode of stating the doc- 
trines of the gospel, as they already are in their spiritual feel- 
ings. TiB then, all that can be done by the friends of truth will 
be to show, that the objections which are urged against the doc- 
trines of grace, can be urged with equal power, against all the 
frets in God^s moral goremment. 

From the beginning, formidable objections hare been brought 
•gainst what are called the Doctrines of Grace, or the Evangeli- 
cal System, or Calvinism. These objections have seldom, if 
ever, been drawn from the Bible. Their strength has consisted 
in the alleged fact, that these doctrines are in opposition to the 
established principles, by which God governs the world. We 
concede, that there is iust enoogh of apparent irregularity in 
those principles, to mace these objections plausible with the 
l^reat mass of men, just as there was enou^ of irregularity and 
improbability in the Copemican system of astronomy, to make 
it for a long time liable to many and plausible objections. Cer- 
tain appearances strongly favoured the old doctrine, that the sun, 
moon, and stars travelk^ in marshalled hosts, around our insig- 
nificant orb, just as, in the Arminian system, certain appear- 
ances may seem to indicate that man is the centre cf the system, 
and that God, and all the hosts of heaven, live and act chiefly to 
minister to his comfort. But it is now clear, that all the proper 
facts in astronomy go to prove, that the earth is a small part of 
the plan, and to confirm tne system of Copernicus. So we affirm 
that the Calvinistic scheme—despite all Arminian appearances, 
is the plan on which this world is actually governed; and that 
all the objections that have been urged against it are urged 
against facts that are fixed in the very nature of things. And 
we affirm that a mind which could take in all these facts, could 
make up the Calvinistic scheme without the aid of revelation, 
from the actual course of events; just as in the ruins of an 
ancient city the skilful architect can discern in the broken frag- 
ments, pillars of just dimensions, arches of proper proportions, 
and the remains of edifices of symmetry and giundeur. 

In entering on this subject, however, we cannot but remark, 
that the Evangelical Scheme is often held answerable for that 
^liich it did not originate. We mean, that when opiH>sera 
a|iproach the Christian system, they almost universally hold it 
responsible for the faU^ as well as the recovery^ of man. They 
are not willing to consider, that it if a scheme proposed to rtmed^ 
mn existing state of etfil. Christianity did not plunge men intc 
sin. It is the system by which men are to be recovered from 
wo— -wo which would have existed to quite as great an extent, 
certainly, if the conception of the evangelical system had never 
entered the divine mind. The theoiy and practice of medicine 
is not to be held answerable for the fiict that man is subject to 
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lisease and death. It Jinds men thus subj^ot; and all that can 
be justly required of the art, is that to which it makes preten- 
sions, riz. that it can do smnething towards removing or allevia- 
ting human suffering. So in Christiiiniiy. That men are ir> 
fact in the midst of sin, suffering, and death, is undeniable. The 
doctrine is common to the deist, the atheist, and the Christian, 
For that Christianity is not answerable. It proposes a remedy, 
and that remedy is properly the Christian system. Still we 
shall not, in our present discussion, avail ourselves of this very 
obvious remark; but shall proceed to. notice the objections to \ti\: 
entire scries of revealed facts, as if they constituted one systeti; : 
— and the rather as the evangelical sysiem proposes a statement 
respecting the exact extmt of the evil, which has an imporiant 
bearing on the features of the remedy proposed. 

1. The first fact, then, presented lor our examination is fhe 
fall of man. The Scriptures affirm that a solitary act — an act 
.n itself exceedingly unimportant — was the beginning of that 
ong train of sin and wretchedness, which has passed upon our 
world. Now, we acknowledge that to all the mystery and fvnr- 
fulness of this fact our bosoms beat with a full response to that 
of thn objector. We do not understand the reason of it ; and 
what is of more consequence to us and to the objector is, tJiat 
an e.xflannt'um of this mystery, forms no part of the system of ? ive" 
lation. The only inquiry at present before us, is, w^hether the 
fact in question is so separated from all other events, as to be 
expre&sly contradicted by the analogy of nature. 

We know there has been a theory, which affirms that we are 
one with Adam — that we so existed in his loins, as to act with 
him — that our ivills concurred with his will — that his actioii was 
strictly and properly ours — and that we are held answerai:>le at 
the bar of justice for that deed, just as A. B. at fifty is responsi- 
ble for the deed of A. B. at tWQlve. In other words, that tiie act 
oi Adam, involving us all in ruin, is taken out of all ordinary 
laws by which God governs the world, and made to stand by 
itself, as incapable of any illustration from analogy, and as 
mocking any attempt to defend it by reasoning. With this 
theory, we confess we have no sympathy ; and we shall dismiss 
it with saying, that in our view, Christian'ty never teaches that 
men are responsible for any sin but their own ; nor can they be 
guilty, or held liable to punishment^ in th^ proper sense of that 
term, for conduct other than that which has grown out of their 
own wiUs. Indeed we see not how, if it were a dogma of a pre- 
tended revelation, that God might at pleasure, and by an arbi- 
trary decree, make crime pass from one individral to another — 
Striking onward from age to age, and reaching downward to 
"the last season of recorded time," — punished in the original 
offender; repunished in his children; and punished again and 
ftgnin, by infinite multiples, in countless ages and individuals — 
ftnd all this judicial infliction, for a single act, performed cycles 
uf ages before the individuals lived, we see not h«»w any evidence 
dohW shake oiir intrinsic belief that tliis is unjubt aad improbable. 
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^e confess tre hare imbibed other riewt of iusticc; an^ wt 
beliere that he who can find the head and members oi' thus tne- 
ory in the Bible, will have no difficulty in finding there any of 
the dogmas of the darkest night that ever settled on the church. 
But, that the consequences or results of an action may pass over 
from one individual to another, and affect the condition of unborn 
generations, we hold to be a doctrine of the sacred Scripturea^ 
and to be fully sustained by the analogy of nature.* And no 
one who looks at the scriptural account of the fall and recovery 
of man, can doubt that it is a cardinal point in the system. We 
affirm that it is a doctrine fully sustained by the course of events 
around us. Indeed the fact is so common, that we should be 
exhausting the patience of our readers by attempting to draw out 
formal instances. Who is ignorant of the progressive and 
descending doom of the drunkard? Who is stranger to the 
common fact, that his intemperance wastes tlie property which 
was necessary to save a wife and children from beggary— that 
his appetite may be the cause of his familv's being despised, illi- 
terate and ruined ; tliat the vices wJiich follow in the train of his 
intemperance, often encompass his offspring, and that they too 
are profane, unprincipled, idle, and loathsome ? So of the mur« 
derer, the thief, the highwayman, the adulterer. The result of 
their conduct rarely terminates with themselves. They are lost 
to society, and their children are lost with them. Nor does the 
evil stop here. Not merely are the external circumstances of the 
child affected by the misdeeds of a parent, but there is often a 
dark suspicion resting upon his very soul, there is felt to be in 
him a hereditary presumptive tendency to crime, which can be 
removed only by a long course of virtuous conduct, and which 
even then the slightest circumstance re*excites. Is an illegiti- 
mate child to blame for the aberration of a mother ? Yet who 
is ignorant of the fact that, in very few conditions of society^ 
such a son is placed on a level with the issue of lawful wedlock ? 
So the world over, we approach the son of the drunkard, the 
n urderer, and the traitor, with all these terrible suspicions. The 
father's deeds shut our doors against him. Nor can h^ be raised 
to the level of his former state, but by a long course of purity 
and well-doing. Now in all these cases, we see a general course 
of things in Divine Providence, corresponding, -in important 
respects, to the case of Adam and his descendants. We do not 
deem the child guilty, or ill-deserving, but sodetif is so organized, 
and sin is so great an evU, that the proper effects cannot be seen, and 
the proper terror be infused into the mind to deter from it, withoui 
such an organization. It is true that these results do not take place 
with undeviating certainty. It is not always the case that \\ii 

•Rom v. 12— 19} lCor.xv,21,»,«;JodLvii.«4,25;Ex.xvn.l8, 
1 Sam. XV. 2. ^ : Matt, xiiii. 35. This view is by no means confioed to 
revclauon. The ancient heathen long since observed it, ajd regarded it 
as the great principle on which the world was governed. Thus Hesiod 
9ayH, iroXXriirt Kqi ^vfxvaia no^n kukov avipos iwawp»vi And Horace 8ay% 
Uuic'iuid delirant re^rcs plectuntur AohivL 
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tliild c^ a drunkard is intemperate, idle, or illiterate; while it is 
ahrays the case, that a descendant oftAdam is a sinner. In the 
former case, there may be other laws of ffovernment to prevent 
vhe regular operations of the plan. In the latter, God has not 
seen fit wholly to interrupt the regular process in a single 
instance. Even when men arc renewed — as the child of the 
drunkard may be removed from the regular curse of the parent's 
conduct — the renewed, man still is imperfect, and still suiTers 
pain and death. 

But, we know, there is an appearance of much that is formi« 
dable in the difiiculty, that a smgle act, and that a most unim« 
portant one, should result in so many crimes and calamities. 
Bat the objection, as we have seen, lies against the course of 
nature, as truly as against the revealed facts resulting from the 
connexion of Adam and his descendants. To lessen the objec« 
tion, we would further remark, that it is not the outward form of 
an action which determines its character and results. The blow 
which in self-defence strikes a highwayman to the earth, may 
have the same physical qualities, as that which reached the 
heart of the venerable White of Salem. It is the circumstances^ 
the attendants, ihd relations, the links that hind the deed to 
others, which determine the character of the action. Adam's 
act had this towering preeminence, that it was the first in the 
newly created globe, and committed by the first of mortals ; the 
prospective father of immense multitudes. In looking at it, 
then, we are to turn from the mere physical act, to run the eye 
along the conduct of his descendants, and to see if we can find 
any other deeds that shal) be first in a series, and then to mark 
their results, and in them we shall find the proper analogy. Now 
it is evident, that here we shall find no other act that will have 
the same awful peculiarity as the deed of our first father. But 
are there no acts that can be set over against this, to illustrate 
its unhappy consequences ? W 5 look, then, at the deed of a man 
of high standing whose character has been blameless, and whose 
ancestry has been noble. We suppose him, in an evil moment, 
to listen to temptation, to fall into the wiles of the profligate, or 
even to become a traitor to his country. Now who does not see 
now the fact of this being ^ first and characteristic deed, may 
entail deeper misery on his friends, and stain the escutcheon of 
bis family with a broader and fouler blot ? Or take an instance 
which approaches still nearer to the circumstances of our first 
oarents' crime. One false step, the first in a before virtuous 
fotnale of honourable parentage, and high standing, spreads sack- 
dotn and wo over entire families, and sends the curse prolonged 
&r into advancing years. It needs no remark to snow how 
much that deed may differ in its results, from any subsequent 
acts of profligacy in that individual. The first act has spread 
mourning throughout every circle of friends. Lost now to vir- 
tue, and disowned by friends, the subsequent conduct may be 
regarded as in character^ and the results terminate only in the 
'kflendiug ini'ividual. It is impossible here not to recur to thf 
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melancholy case of Dr. Dodd. His crime differed not from other 
acts of forgery except in his circumstances. It was i\ first deed, 
the deed of a man of distinction, of supposed piety, of a puie and 
high profession, and the deed stood out with a dreadful pre 
eminence in the eyes of the world ; nor could the purity of his 
profession, nor the eloquence of Johnson, nor the voice of thirty 
thousand petitioners, nor the native compassion of George III. 
save him from the tremendous malediction of the law — a death 
as conspicuous as the offence was primary and eminent. 

We think from this peculiarity of a first offence, we can meet 
many of the objections which men allege against the doctrines 
of revelation, on the subject. If further illustration were needed, 
we might speak of the opposite, and advert to the well-known 
fact, that a first distinguished act in a progenitor may result in 
the lastincr good of those connected with him by the ties of kin- 
dred or of law. "Who can reflect without emotion on the great 
deed by which Columbus discovered the western world, and tlie 
glory it has shed on his family, and the interest which in conse- 
quence of it has arisen at the very name, and which we feel for 
any mortal that is connected witJj him 1 Who can remember 
without di^p feeling, the philanthropy of Howard, and the death- 
less lustre whi<*h his benevolence has thrown over his family arid 
his name? Who thinks of the familv of Washinfftou without 
some deep emotion, running back to the illustrious man whose 
glory has siied its radiance around Mount Vernon, around his 
family, around our capital, and over all our battle-fields, and all 
the millions of whom he was the constituted political father ? 
There is a peculiarity in the great first deed which sheds a lusire 
on all that, by any laws of association, can be connected with it. 
Compared with other deeds, having perhaps the same physical 
dimensions, it is like the lustre of the sun diffusing his beams 
over all the planets, when contrasted with the borrowed, refJecled 
rays of the moon which shines upon our little globe. 

Now we think there is an analogy between these cases and 
that of Adam, because we think it is a fixed principle in moral 
as in natural legislation, that the same law is applicable to the 
same facts. We find a series of facts on the earth, and a simi- 
l.ir series in the movement of the planets, and we have a single 
term to express the whole — gravitation. We deem it unphilo- 
sophical to suppose the nature is there, in the same facts, sub- 
jected to different laws, from what passes before our own eyes. 
So when we find one uniform process in regard to moral con- 
duct — when we find results, consequences and not crimes travel 
ling from father to son, and holding on their unbroken way to 
distant ages, why should we hesitate to admit, that to a great 
extent, at least, the facts respecting Adam and his descendants 
fall under the same great law of divine providence We do not 
here deny, that there may have been beyond this a peculiarity in 
the case of Adam, which must be referred to the decisions of 
divine wisdom, and justified on other principles than those of any 
known analogy. But we never can adopt that system whicn 
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tramples on all the analogies which actually exist, and holds 
men to be personally miswerahle, and actually punished by a just 
God, for an act committed thousands of years before they were 
Dorn. Such a doctrine is no where to be found in the scriptures. 

2. As the result of this act of Adam, Christianity affirms tha* 
man is depraved. It has marked the character and extent of 
this depravity, with a particularity which we wonder has evei 
been called into debate.* It affirms that man is by nature des- 
titute of holiness, and it is on the ground of this fact that the 
Christian scheme was necessary. There is one great princi;/ie 
running through the whole ot this scheme, which renders it 
wha* It is, viz. — the appointment of' a Mediator. It regards man 
as so fallen, and so helpless, that but for an extraordinary inter- 
vention — the appointment of some being that should interpose 
to save, it was impossible that any native elasticity in the human 
powers or will, or any device which human ingenuity mij'ht fall 
on, should raise him up, and restore him to the favour of God. 
Now the thing which most manifestly characterizes this sys- 
tem is the doctrine of substitution — or the fact that Jesus Christ 
h ved for others, toiled for others, and died for others ; or, in oihei 
words, that God bestows upon us pardon and life in consequence 
of what his Son has done and suffered in our stead.f The 
peculiarity which distinguishes this system from all others, is, 
that man does not approach his Maker directly, but only through 
the atonement of the Son of God. 

Now in recurring to the analogy of nature, we have only to 
ask, whether calamities which are hastening to fall on us, are 
ever put back by the intervention of another? Are there any 
cases in which either our own crimes or the manifest judgments 
ol God, are bringing ruin upon us, where that ruin is turned 
aside by the interposition of others ? Now we at once cast our. 
eyes backward to all the helpless and dangerous periods of our 
being. Did God come forth directly , and protect us in the 
defenceless period of infancy ? Who watchea over the sleep of 
the cradle, and guarded Us in sickness and helplessness ? It was 
the tenderness of a mother bending over our slumbering child- 
hood, foregoing sleep, and rest, and ease, and hailing toil and 
care that we might be defended. Why then is it strange, that 
when God thus ushers us into existence through the pain and 
toil of another, that he should convev the blessings of a higher 
existence by the groans and pan^s ot a higher mediator ? God 
gives us knowledge. But does he come forth to teach us by 
inspiration, or guide us by his own hand to the fountains ot 
wisdom ? It is by years ol patient toil in others, that we pos- 
sess the elements of science, the principles of morals, the endow- 
ments of religion. He gives us food and raiment. Is the 
G^reat Parent of Benevolence seen clothing us by his own hand, 

♦ Rom. i. 21—32; iii. 10—19; v. 12; nu. 6, 7. Gen. rih. 21. P» xiv 
1—3. Eph. ii. 1— 3. 1 John V. 19. John iii. 1—6. 

tJolini. 29. Eph. V. 2. 1 John ii. 2; iv. 10. Isa. uii. 4. Rom. iii 
24,25. 2Cor. V. 14. lPel.ii.21. 
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sr mimttenog directlv to our wants ? Who makes p^ovisiaiit 
for the sons and daui^hters of feebleness, or gaiety, or idleness ? 
Who but the care-worn and anxious father and mother, wlio toil 
that their offspring may receive these benefits from their hands. 
Whjr then may not the garments of salvation, and the manna 
of life, come through a higher mediator, and be the fruit of 
feverer toil and sufferings ? Heaven's highest, richest, benefits 
arc thus conveyed to the race through thousands of hands acting 
as mediums between man and God. It is thus, through the 
instrumentality of others, that the Great Giver of life breatliea 
health into our bodies and vigour into our frames. And why 
tnouid he not reach also the sick and weary mind — the soul lao- 
guishing under a long and wretched disease, bv tiie hand of a 
mediator? Why should he not kindle the ^low of spiritual 
health on the wan cheek, and infuse celestial life into our veins, 
by him who is the great physician of souls ? The very earth, 
air, waters, are all channels for conveying blessings to us from 
God. Why then should the infidel stand back, and all sinners 
frown, when we claim the same thing in redemption, and affirm 
that, in this great concern, " there is one mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom 
for all." 

But still it may be said, that this is not an atonement. We 
admit it. We maintain only that it vindicates the main princl* 
pie of the atonement, and snows that it is according to a gene- 
ral ktWj that God imparts spiritual blessings to us through a 
mediator. What we ask is the precise objectionable point in 
the atonement, if it be not, that God aids us in our sins and 
woes, by the self-denial and sufief ings of another ? And we 
ask, whether there is any thing so peculiar in such a system, as 
to make it intrinsically absurd and incredible ? Now we think 
there is nothing more universal and indisputable than a system 
of nature like this. God has made the whole animal world 

, tributary to man. And it is by the toil and pain of creation, 
that our wants are supplied, our appetites ^tified, our bodies 
sustained, our sickness alleviated — that is, the impending evils 
of labour, famine, or disease are put away by these substituted 
toils and privations. By the blood of patriots he gives us the 
blessings of liberty, — that is, by their sufferings in our defence 
we are delivered from the miseries of rapine, murder, or slavery, 
which might have encompassed our dwellings. The toil of a 
father, is the price by which a son is saved from ignorance, 
depravity, want, or death. The tears of a mother, and her lon^ 
watchfulness, save from the perils of infancy, and an early 
death. Frien4 aids friend by toil ; a parent foregoes rest for a 
child ; and the patriot pours out his blood on the altars of free- 
do.T». that others Aay enjoy the blessings of liberty — that is, thai 
others *wiy not be doomed to slavery, want, and death. 
Yet sti». u may be said, that we have not come, in the analogy, 

, to the precise porat of the atonement, in producit^ reconciliaiim 
with God by tlie sufferings of another. We ask, tlien, whi. is 
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Ae scrpture account of the effect of the atonement i'l prodocin^ 
reconciliation? Man is justly exposed to suffiiiug. He i& 
guilty, and it is the righteous purpose of God tbat the ^iity 
should suffer. God is so opposed to him that lie will inflict 
suffering on him, unless hy an atonement it is i^rtrented. By 
the intervention of the atonement, therefore, the scriptures 
a (firm that such sufferings shall he averted. The man shall be 
saved from the impending calamity. Sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of justice, and of just government, has fallen on the sub- 
stitute, and the sinner may be pardoned and reconciled to God. 
Now, we affirm, that in every instance of the substituted suffer 
tngs, or self-denial of the parent, the patriot, or the benefactor, 
there occurs a state of things so analogous to this, as to show 
that it is in strict accordance with the just government of God, 
and to remove all the objections to the peculiarity of the atone- 
ment. Over a helpless babe — ushered into the world, naked 
feeble, speechless, there impends hunger, cold, siclmess, sudden 
death— -a mother's watchfulness averts thede evils. Over a 
nation impen(| revolutions, sword, famine, and the pestilence. 
The blood of the patriot averts these, and the nation smiles in 

f>eace. Look at a particular instance. Xerxes poured his mil 
ions on the shores of Greece. The vast host darkened all the 
plains, and stretched towards the capitol. In the train there 
follow^ed weeping, blood, conflagration, and the loss of liberty. 
Leonidas almost alone, stood in his path. He fought. Who 
can calculate the effects of .the valour and blood of that single 
man and his compatriots in averting calamities from Greece, 
and from other nations struggling in the cause of freedom^ 
Who can tell how much of rapine, of cruelty, and of groans and 
tears it turned away from that nation ? 

Now we by no means affirm that this is all that is meant by an 
atonement, as revealed by Christianity. We affirm only, that 
there is a sufficient similarity in the two cases, to remuve the 
points of objection to an atonement, made by the infidel, — to . 
sfhow that reconciliation by the sufferings of another, or a putting 
away evils by the intervention of a mediator, is not a violation 
of the analogies of the natural and moral world. Indeed we 
should have thought it an argument for the rejection of a sys- 
tem, if it had not contemplated the removal of evils by the toils 
and pai ns of substitution. We maintain that the system of the 
Unitarians which denies all such substitution, is a violation of 
all the modes in which God has yet dispensed his blessings to 
men In the nature of the case, there is all the antecedent pre- 
sumption there could be, that, if God intended to confer saving 
blessings on mankind, it would be, by the interposition of the 
toils, groans, and blood, of a common mediating friend. The 
well known case of the king of the Locrians, is only an instance 
of the way in which reconciliation is to be brought about among 
men. lie made a law that the adulterer should be punished 
with the loss of his eyes. His son was the first offendei. Ihe 
feelings of the father and the justice of the kinff conflicted 
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Recoricilialbn was produced by sulTerinff the loss of one eye 
tiiinseir, and inflicting the remainder of the penally on his sun 
But siill, there are two points in the atoaement so welH sub- 
stantiated, and yet apparently contradictory, that it becomes an 
mteresting inquiry, whether both positions can find an analogy in 
the course of events. The first is, that the atonement was origin- 
illy applicable to all men — that it was not limited by its nature 
to any class of men, or any particular individuals — that it was 
an oft'erin^^ made for the race,* and is, when made, in the widest 
and fullest sense, the property of man ; and the second is, that i-l 
is actually applied to only a portion of the race, and that it was 
the purpose ol God that it should be so applied.! 

Now in regard to the first aspect of the atonement suggested, 
we can no more doubt that it had this original universal appli- 
cability, than we can any of the plainest propositions of the 
Bible. If this is not clear, nothing can be clear m the use of the 
Greek and English tongues — and we discern in this, we think, a 
strict accordance with the ordinary provisions which God hiis 
made for man. We look at any of his gifts — from the smalle-^t 
that makes life comfortable, to the richest in redemption, and w e 
shall not find one, that in its nature, is limited in its applicability 
to any class of individuals. The sun on which we look sheds 
his rays on all — on all alike ; the air we breathe has an original 
adaptation to all who may inhale it, and is ample for the want of 
any number of millions. From the light of the feeblest star, to 
full-orbed day ; from the smallest dew drop, to the mountain 
torrent ; from the blushing violet, to the far scented magnolia ; 
there is an original applicability of the gifts of providence to all 
the race: they are bited to man as man, and the grandeur of 
Gocl'^beneficeuce appears in spreading the earth with fruits and 
flowers, making it one* wide garden, m place of the straitened 
paradise that was lost. We might defy the most acute defender 
of the doctrine of limited atonement, to produce an instance in 
the provisions of God, where there was a designed limitation in 

* the nature of the thing. We shall be slow to believe that God 
has not a uniform plan in his mode of governing men. 

But still it will be asked, what is the use of a universal atone- 
ment, if it is not actually applied to all ? Does God work in 

. vain ? Or would he malce a provision in the dying groans of 
his Son, that was to be useless to the universe ? We might 
say here, that in our view, there is no waste of this provision,— 
that the suflerings which were requisite for the race, were only 
those which were demanded in behalf of a single individual ; 
a;^d that we are ignorant of the way of applying guages and 
decimal admeasurements and pecuniary computations to a grand 
moral transaction. But we reply, that it is according to God's^ ^ 
way of doing thii\gs, thai many of his piovisions should appear 
to us to be vain. We see in this, the hand of the same God 

*2Cor. v.i4 15. 1 .Toinii. 2. Heb. ii. 9. Johniii. I6,17;vi. 51. 2Pct.ii. i 
i Isa. liii. 10. .Tobn ivii. 2. Eyii. i. 3—11, Rom. viii. 29,30; iv 
16—24. John vi. 3~ **' *> Tnn. i. ix. 
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that pours the rays of noon-day on barren sands, and genial 
showers on desert rocks, where no man is — to mr eye, tliough 
not to his^ in vain. Who knows not that the sun sheds his daily 
beams on halt' the globe covered with trackless waters; and 
around thousands oi dungeons where groans in darkness the 
prisoner? But some Solon or Cadmus may yet cross these 
oceans, to bear law and letters to the barbariin ; some Howard 
CO pity and relieve the sufferer; some Xavier or Vanderkenip to 
tell benighted men of the dying and risen Son of God. So we 
say of the atonement. It is not useless. Other ages shall open 
their eyes upon this sun of righteousness; shall wash in this 
open fountain ; shall pluck the fruit from this tree of life; shall 
apply for healing to the balm of Gilead and find a physician there. 

But still it was the purpose — the decree of God, that this atone- 
ment should be actually applied to but a part — we believe ulti- 
mately a large part of the human family. By this we mean, 
that it is in fact so applied, and that this fact is the expression of 
tne purpose or decree in God. So it is with all the objects we 
have mentioned. Food is not given to all. Health is not the 
. inheritance of all. Liberty, peace, and wealth, are diffused un- 
equally among men. We interpret' the decrees of God, so far 
as we can do it, by facts ; and we say that the actual result, by 
wnatever means brought about, is the expression of the design 
o( God. Nor can any man doubt, that the dissemination of 
these blessings is to be traced to the ordering of God. Is it 
owing to any act of man, that the bark of Peru was so long 
unknown, or that the silver of Potosi slept for ages unseen by 
anv human eye ? Is there not evidence, that it was according 
to ihe good pleasure of the Giver, that the favour should not be 
bestowed on men till Columbus crossed the main, and laid open 
the treasures and the materia medica of the west, to an avaricious 
and an afflicted world ? We are here struck with another im- 
portfaut analogy in the manner in which God's plans are de- 
veloped. Who would have imagined that so important a matter 
as the discovery of a new worldf, should have depended on the 
false reasonings and fancy of an obscure Genoese ? Who would 
have thoug:hl that all the wealth of Potosi, should have depended 
for its discovery, on so unimportant a circumstance, as an 
Indian's pulling up a shrub by accident in hunting a deer ? So 
in the redemption of man, — in the applicability of the atone« 
ucnt. Who is isrnorant that the reformation originated in the 
private thoughts of an obscure man in a monastery. A Latin 
Bible fallen on as accidentally, and a treasure as much unknown, 
as Ifualpi*s discovery of the mines of Potosi, led the way to the 
most glorious series of events since the days of the apostles. 

But it is still said, that it is unreasonable for men to suffer in 
consequence of not being put in possession of the universal 
atonement; and that Christianity affirms there is no hope of 
salvation hut in the Son of God.* So it does. But the affirma- 
^ not thu* men are guUty for not being acquainted with thai 

♦ AckS iv. 12. 
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scheme, b«l tjjat they lie under the curses of the antecedent atatt 
>)efore mentioned, from which Christianity came to delirer. 
The Hindoo suffers and dies under the rage of a burning fever. 
The fault is not.that he is ignorant of the virtues of quinme, not 
IS he punished for this ignorance of its healing qualities ; but he ' 
IS lying under the operation of the previous state of things, from 
which medicine contemplates his rescue. Half the world are 
shut out from benefits, which they might enjoy by being made 
acquainted with the provisions for their help. Their suHeringt 
are not a, punishment for this want of knowledge. They are the 
operation of the system from which they might be delivered by 
the provisions made for their welfare. How much suffering 
might have been saved, had Jenner lived a century earlier. Is 
it contrary then to the analog of nature, to suppose that men 
may suffer in consequence of the want of the gospel, and even 
that in eternity they may continue under the operation of that 
previous state of things, to which the gospel has never been 
applied to relieve them ? He who opposes Christianity because 
it implies that man may suffer if its healing balm is not applied, 
Knows not what he says, nor whereof he affirms. He is scoff- 
ing at the analogy of the world, and calling in question the wis- 
dom of all the provisions of God to aid suffering man. 

3. On the ground of man's depravity, and of the necessity of 
an atonement for sin, the gospel declares that without a change 
of heart and life, none can be saved.* It affirms that contrition 
for past sins, and confidence in the Son of God, are indispensable 
for admission to heaven. Now we scarce know of any point on ^ 
which men so reluctate as they do here. That so sudden, tho- 
rough, and permanent a revolution should be demanded, that is 
should be founded on things so unmeaning as repentance and 
faith, that all men can enjoy or suffer for ever should result from 
a change like this, they deem a violation of every principle of 
justice. And yet, perhaps, there is no doctrine of revelation 
which is more strongly favoured by the analogy of nature. Can 
any one doubt that men often experience a sudden and most 
important revolution of feeling and purpose ? We refer not here 
to a chan&^e in religion, but in regard to the principles and the 
actions of common life? Who is ignorant that from infancy to 
old age, the mind passes through many revolutions — tliat as we 
leave the confines of one condition of our being, and advan<*e to 
another, a change, an entire change, becomes indispensat A , or 
the whole possibilitv of benefitting ourselves by the new con- 
dition is lost. He who carries with him into youth the playful- 
ness and follies of childhood, who spends that season of his life 
in building houses with cards, or in trundling a hoop, is charac- 
terized by weakness, and must lose all the benefits appropriate to 
that new period of existence. He who goes into middle life 
with a "bosom that carries anger as the flint bears fire" — who 
has not suffered his passions to cool, an 1 his mental frame to 
become fixed in the compactness of mature and vigorous life 

* John iii. 3. 5. 36. Mark sri. 16. 
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giTes a pietlge that the bar, the bench, or the desk — the counting 
room, the office, or the plough, have little demand for his ser- 
yices, and that his hopes will be for ever blasted. The truth is, 
that at the beginning of each of these periods, there was a 
change demanded — that on that change depended all that fol- 
lowed in the n ?xt succeeding, perhaps in every succeeding period 
and that, when the chang:e does not exist, tne period is charac- 
terized by folly, indolence, ignominy, or vice. The same remark 
might be extended to old age, and to all the new circumstances 
in which men may by placed. We ask, then, why some revolu* 
tions similar m resulu- -we mean not in nature — should not take 
place in reference to the passage from time to eternity ? 

But our argument is designed to bear on the great moral 
ehange called regeneration. Now no fact, we think, is more 
common, than that men often undergo a complete transformation 
in their moral character. It would be difficult to meet, in the 
most casual and transitory manner, with any individual, who 
eould not remark that his own life had been the subject of many 
iimilar revolutions, and that each change fixed the character of 
the subsequent period of his existence. At one period he was 
virtuous. Then temptation crossed his path — and tlie descrip- 
tion which we would have given of him yesterday, would by no 
means suit him to-day. Or at one time, he was profligate, pro- 
fane, unprincipled. By some process, of which he could perhaps 
scarce give an account, he became a different man. It might 
have been gradual — the result of long thought, — of many reso* 
lutions, mi^e and broken,-— of many appeals, of much weeping, 
■nd of many efforts to break away from his companions, rfow, 
what it is important for us to remark is, that this change has 
given birth to a new course of life, has initiated him into a new 
companionship, and has itself fixed all the joys or sorrows of the 
coming period Such revolutions in character seem like the 
journeyings of the Arabian, wandering, he knows scarcely whi- 
ffier, without compass, comfort, or fooid, till in his progress he 
eomes to a few spreading 4)ases in the desert. His reaching this 
paradise in the wide waste of sand, decides of course the nature 
of his enjoyipents till he has crossed it, and secures a release 
from the perils of the burning desert. In human life, we have 
ofte:a marked an ascent to some such spot of living green : we 
have seen the ftrofliffate youth leaving the scene of dissipation, 
and treading with alight heart and quick step the path of virtue. 
beside cool' living streams and beneath refreshing bowers. 
Christianity affirms that a similar change is indispensable before 
man can tread the broad and peaceful plains of the skies. And 
it affirms that such a change will fix the condition of all that new 
state of beingf — or, in other words, will secure an eternal abode 
beneath the tree of life, and fast by the river of God. We wait 
to learn that, in this, religion has made any strange or unrea- 
iooable demand* 

It is a further difficulty in Christianitv, that it should make 
laoL amazing bliss or wo dependent un things of apparently so 
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Kttle consequence as repentance and faxh. We iliall not herr 
attempt to show the philosophy of this, or even to set up a nndi 
cation. We affirm only that man's whole condition in this life 
often depends ou changes as minute, apparently as unphiloso- 
phical, and as unimportant. What is seemingly of less conse- 
quence in our view, when we tread the vale of years, than the 
change from infancy to childhood — and again to boyhood — ^and 
then even to manhood — a change from one unimportant object to 
another ? What is often apparently a matter of less ma^itude 
than for a young man to withdraw from some haunt of pleasure 
— a thing requiring but little resolution, but it may be stretching 
in its results to all his coming life ? A change of an opinion, 
or a habit, or a companion, may be often a most unimportant 
circumstance ; and yet it may determine one's character for the 
entire life. It is recorded of Paley, one of the acutest and most 
powerful men of the Christian church, that he was, when in 
college, idle, and a spendthrift. One morning a rich and dissi- 
pated fellow student came into his room with this singular 
reproof. " Paley, I have been thinking what a fool you are. J 
have the means of dissipation, and can afford to be idle. You 
are poor and cannot afibrd it. / should make nothing if I were 
to apply myself. You are capable of rising to eminence, — and, 
pressed with this truth, I have been kept awake during the whole 
night, and have now come solemnly to admonish you." To this 
singular admonition, and to the change consequent upon it 
Paley owes his eminence, and the church some of the ablest 
defences of the truth of religion. Now who, beforehand, would 
have thought of suspending the lalx)urs of such a man, perhaps 
nis eternal destiny, and so many of the proofs of Christianity, on 
a change wrought in a manner so singular and surprising. If 
as no one can deny, man's doom in this life may depend on 
revolutions of such a nature, we are ignorant of any reason why 
the doom of another state may not lie lixed by a similar law. 

Perhaps the doctrine which has appeared to most infidels 
entirely unmeanmg and arbitrary, is that which demands faith 
as the condition of salvation. Repentance is a doctrine of more 
obvious fitness. But the demand of faith seems to be an arbi- 
trary and unmeaning appointment. j\nd yei we think it indu- 
bitaole, that on man's belief depends his wnole conduct and des- 
tiny in this life. What enterprise would have been more 
unwise than that of Columbus, it he had not had a belief ihni by 
stretching along to the west, he might reach the Indies ? What 
more foolish than the conduct of Tell, and Wallace, and Wash- 
ington, if not sustained by a persuasion that their country might 
be free ? What more mad than the toils of the young man bend- 
m^ his powers to the acquisition of learring, if he were not sus- 
tained hy faith in some yet unpossessed honour or emolument? 
Wliat more frantic than for the merchant to commi his treasurer 
10 the deep, if he did not believe that prosperous gales would re- 
waft the vessel, laden with riches, into port ? We might also 
say thm faith, or confidence in others is demanded in every enter 
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prh si that nia^^er undertook, and is the grand | .-iaciple which 
cputlucts It to a happy result. We need only ask what would he 
the condition of a child, without faith or confidence in a parent; 
of a pupil, without reliance on the abilities of his teacher ; of a 
subject, distrusting the sovereign ; of a soldier, doubting the skill 
or prowess of his commander ; of a tradesman, with no reliance 
on those whom he employs? What would be the condition of 
commercial transactions, if there were no established confidence 
betAveen men of different nations ? What the condition of arts, 
and of arms, if this great pervading principle were at once cut 
off? In all these instances, moreover, this principle of faith is 
the index and measure of the aid to be expected from others. Is 
It any new princq)le that the child which has no confidence in a 
father, usuallv fails of his favour; or that the pupil should fail 
uf benefit, if he doubts the qualifications of his teacher ? And 
would any single desolating blow so cripple all enterprises, and 
carry sucn ruin into the political, the military, and the commer- 
cial world, as to destroy the faith which one man reposes in 
another ? Is it then a strange and unknown doctrine, when teli- 
gion says that the most important benefits are suspende'l on 
faith? Is it any thing more than one instance of a general 
principle, which confers peace and wealth on children ; \e?.nAiKtg 
on the scholar ; success on the tradesman ; liberty on tho3Q who 
struggle for it ; and even laurels and crowns on those whr. ra^it 
in the race for honour and in the conflicts of war. We do* not 
deem it strange, therefore, that God should have incorj^r rated 
faith into a scheme of religion ; and proclaimed from pol(^ to pole 
that he who has no confidence in counsellors and guidcr., snail 
be without the benefit of counsel and guidance ; and that he who 
has no confidence in the Son of God, shall be dissociaUsd from 
all the benefits of his atonement. 

Let it be remembered, also, that the faith which is demanded 
in the business of life, is very often reposed in some persons 
whom we have never seen. How few subjects of any empire 
have ever seen the monarch by whom they are governed ? Nay, 
perhaps the man who holds our destiny in his hand may be on 
the other side of the globe. Under his charge may be the pro- 
perty which we embarked on the bosom of the deep; or, it may 
be, the son whom we have committed to him for instruction. 
Mountains may rise, or oceans roll their billows for ever to 
separate us , but the bonds of faith may be unsevered by the 
UMdest snows, unscathed by the most burning sun, and unbroken 
Amid all the rude heavino^s of ocean, and the shocks of nations. 
We ask, why may not a similar band stretch toward heaven, and 
De fixed to the throne of the Eternal King ? Is it more absurd 
that / should place my confidence in the unseen monarch of the 
Kkies whom I have not seen, than that my neighbour should 
place reliance on the king of the celestial empire, or of Britain^ 
or of Hawaii, alike unseen by him ? 

But there is an amazing stupidity among men on the subject 
of religion, and it cannot he, we are told, that God should make 
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eternal lite dependent on matters in which mllft feel w httie 
interest. We might reply to this, that it is not the fault of God 
that men are so indifferent. He has done enough to arouse them. 
If the thunders of his law, the revelation of his love in redemp 
tion, and the announcement that there is a he»ven and a hell, 
fire not adequate to arouse the faculties of man, we know nor 
^^hat further could he demanded. God has no other system of 
wrath to bear on human spirits ; and heaven and hell im bosom 
no other topics of appeal. But we repl^ further, that no. fact is 
mcnre familiar to us than that all men's mterests in life suffer for 
want of sufficient solicitude concerning them. By mere heed* 
fessness, a man may stumble down a precipice,— nor wiU the 
severity of the fall be mitigated by any plea that he was thought- 
less of his danger. Thousands oi estates have been wrecked by 
want of timely attention. Character is often ruined, by want 
of proper solicitude in selectinf^ companions. Nay, the king oi 
terrors comes into our dwellings, perfectly unmoved by any 
inquiry whether we were awaiting his approach or not; and 
stands over our beds, and wields his dart, and chills our life- 
blood, with as much coolness and certainty as if we were pay- 
ing the closest attention to the evidences of his approach. And 
why should we expect that mere indifference^ or want of anxiety, 
should avert the consequences of crime in the eternal world ? 

It is also, we think, an undoubted doctrine of the Christian 
scheme, that the great change required in man is the work ol 
God.* And it is no small difficulty with the infidel, that so 
important results are dependent on a change which owes its 
existence to the will of a aistant being. Yet we cannot be insen- 
sible to the fact that aU our mercies hang on the will of this 
great, invisible God. When we say that the salubrity of the air, 
die wholesomeness of water, the nutrition of plants, and the heal- 
ing power of medicine, all owe their efficacy to his will, we are 
stating a fact which physiology is at last coming to see and 
acknowledge. At all events, man does not feel himself strait* 
ened in Obligation or in effort by the fact that the success of his 
exertions depends on causes unseen and unknown? All but 
atheists acknowledge that health flows through the frame of 
man because God is its giver, y Infancy puts on strength and 
walks ; childhood advances to youth ; man rises from a bed of 
sickness ; or fractured limbs again become compact, because God 
sits in the heavens, and sends down his influence to rear, to 
•trengthen, and to heal. Yet, does any one hesitate to put forth 
his energy for wealth, or his kindness to his children ; to take 
medicine, or to set a bone, because all these will be inefficacious 
T^ithout the blessing of God ? But in all this He is as invisible, 
and, for aught that Christianity teaches to the contrary, as truly 
efbcient, as in the work of saving men. And against all exer 
tion in these matters, lie the same objections that are urged 
a(,ainst efiects in religion. 

i< John i. 13; in. 6. 9 \ Rom. is. 16, 18 ; Eph. ii. 1 ; i P«ter i. 8; 1 Jotm 
r L ; Gr«li. xi. 19 ; JolmTi. 44, 45. , . 
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. Nor do WIS d-jein the doctmne that man may be dianged sod« 
denly, and by an influence originating from some other source than 
his own mmd^ at Tariaoce with the analogy of nature. We have 
already spoken of the fact, that sudden changes often take place 
in tlie minds of men ; and that it is a doctrine of the Scriptures, 
that such a change is indispensable to an admission into heaven. 
We now proceed to remark, that such revolutions often bear the 
marks of being brought about by an external, and often an inri- 
tible, agency ; and that there are revolutions where it is not 
anphilosophical to ascribe them to the great and eternal Beim; 
in the heavens. Changes of opinion are almost uniformly the 
fesult of an influence foreign at first to our minds. It is the 
parent, the friend, the advocate, the flatterer, or the infidel, that 
nas suggested the train of thought which results in an entire 
revolution in our ways of thinking. It is some external change 
in our business ; some success or disappointment ; some cutting 
ofl'our hopes by an agency not our own ; or some sudden enlarge ' 
ment of the opportunities for successful efibrt that fixes the pur- 
pose and revolutionize? the principles or the life. Or it is a voice 
tVom the tomb— the remembered sentiment of the now speech- 
less dead, that arrests tlie attention and transforms the character 
Zeno and Epicurus have thus spoken to thousands of men iii 
every age. Cicero in the fori/m. and Plato in the schools, stili 
put forth an influence, stretch\.ig down from age to age, and in 
tongues unspoken by tliem and unknown. Voltaire and Hume 
still lift their voices, and urge the young to deeds of shame and 
erin^, and Volney and Paine still mutter from their graves, and 
beckon the world to atheism and pollution. Man may send an 
influence round the globe, and command it to go from age to 
age. ISlow, in all these instances, the influence is d^^ foreign and 
as certain as in any power of Grod contemplated in revelation. To 
our view, it is quite as objectionable, as a part of moral govern- 
ment, that men should thus dispose each other to evil, and ulti- 
mately to ruin, as that God sliould incline them to an amendment 
of character, and H deliverance from the *' ills which flesh is 
heir to." 

But how is man's freedom aflected by all this ? We reply, 
equally in both cases, and not at all in either. Who ever felt, that 
ne was fettered in deriving notions of stern virtue from Seneca, 
or of profligacy from Epicurus ? Who dreams there is any com- 
pulsatory process in listening to the voice of Hume, or imbibing 
the sentiments of Volney ? Peter the hermit poured the thou* 
•ands of Europe, and almost emptied kingdoms caparisoned ibr 
battle, on the plains of Asia. But he moved none against their 
will. Patrick Henry struck the notes of freedom, and a nation 
responded, and were changed from subjects of a British king to 
mdependent freemen ; but all were free in renouncing the pro* 
tection of the British crown, and their reverence for a British 
ruler. God influences countless bests, pours upon darkened 
minds the love of more than mortal freedom, opens upon the 
souls the " magnificence of eternity,'* and the renewed multitudi 

3 
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tread the path to ife. Prompted to intense efforts It)' toe roic€ 
that calls to heaven — as he is who is led by the voice of his 
country to the field of blood, and who is changed from the peace- 
ful ploughman to the soldier treading in the gore of the slain— 
they dream not that there is any violation of their moral freedom 
In all these cases the foreign influence exerted, (from whatever 
quarter it may have come^ has only convinced them as to the 
path of duty or of honour, and secured a conformity of their wills, 
to that of the unseen and foreign power. 

Nor does it alter the case, that m regeneration a higher inflti- 
ence is exerted than that of mere moral suasion, since that influ- 
ence operates in perfect conformity with the laws of moral action 
and the freedom of the will. In all the cases supposed, the mind 
acts equally under the impulse of a /aret^, unseen influence; 
and in all these cases we Know, by the testimony of conscious- 
ness, that we are equally free. Any objection, therefore, 
against the existence of such an influence in regeneration, lies 
with equal force against the analogy of nature, in the whole 
world 9( mind around us. 

4. Religion affirms^ that God exerts the power which he pats 
forth, in pursuance of a plan, or purpose, definitely fixed before 
the foundation of the world. It afidrms in as intelligible a form 
as any doctrine was ever expressed in any of the languages of 
men, that in regard to the putting forth of his power in saving 
sinners, there is no chance, no haphazard ; that the scheme lay 
before his eyes fully; and that b»s acts are only the filling up of 
the plan, and were contemplated, distinctly, when God dwelt 
alone, in the stillness and solitude of his own eternity.* If such 
a doctrine is not revealed, we think it impossible that it could be 
revealed in any language. And we know of no single doctrine 
that has been more universally conceded by infidels to be in the 
scriptures ; none in the Bible that has been so often brought for- 
ward among their alleged reasons for rejecting it as a revelation ; 
none that has so frequently crossed the path of wicked men and 
revealed the secret rebellion of their heart«^ ; none that has called 
forth so much misplaced ingenuity from Socinians and Armi- 
nians, and timid men who were airaid to trust the government 
of the world in the hands of its maker, as if he were not qualified 
for universal empire ; and none, therefore, which has in our view 
such mima facie proof that it is manifestly a doctrine of truth and 
excellence. But the outcry, it seems to us, against this doctrine, 
has been altogether gratuitous and unwiae. For who is a 
stranger to the fact, that, from infancy to old age, we are more 
or ess influenced by the plans or purposes of others ? The plan 
or purpose of a parent may determine almost every thin^ aoout 
the destiny of a child. The purpose to remove from regions of 
pestilence and malaria^ may secure his health ; the change from 
one clime to another may determine the liberty he shall enjoy 
the measure of his intelligence, the profession he shall choose^ 

«Kph. 1. i^ 5. Bi^m. vrni 29, 30; ix. 15, 16, 18, 2* John xvii. 2L 
2Thess ii. 13. Johi. ,: *•- 29. 2'ri:n. *. 9. 
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ftnd \iltimately his doom here and hereafter. Nay, the parent'^ 
phm raay fix the very college where he shall stud^r ; the com- 

E anions he shall choose ; the law office, or the seminary where 
e shall prepare for professional life; and finally every thing 
which may establish his son in the world. So the plan of the 
infidel is successful in corrupting thousands of the young;— the 
purpose of Howard secured the welfare of thousands of prisoners ; 
the determinati )n of Washington resulted in the independence of 
his ccantry. In all these, and ten thousand other cases 'there i? 
• flar4 .ormed by other beings in respect to us which finally enters 
ki a controlling element into our destiny. If it be said, that they 
ll leave us free ; so we say of the decrees of God, that we have 
i Lke consciousness of freedom. In neither case does the foreign 
purvose cripple or destroy our freedom. In neither case does it 
make any difference whether the plan was formed an hour before 
the art, or has stood fixed for ages. All that could bear on our 
freedom would be the fact, that the purposj^ was previous to the 
deed — a circumstance that does not alter the act Itself, whether 
the decree be formed by ourselves, by other men, or by God. 

But we remark further, that it is perfectly idle to object to the 
fact, that a plan or decree is contemplated in revelation; and that 
God should confer benefits on some individuals which are with* 
held from others. Did any man, in his senses, ever dream that 
the race are in all respects on an equality ? Has there ever been 
a time, when one man has had just as much health as another ; 
when one has been as rich as another, or as much honoured ? To 
talk of the perfect equality of men, is one of the most unmeaning 
of all affirmations respecting the world. God has made differ- 
ences, is still making tnem, and will continue to do so. The very 
frame work of society is organized on such a principle, that men 
cannot be all equal. Even if the scheme ot modem infidelitv 
should be successful — if all society, should be broken up ; and ail 
property be meted out in specific dollars and cents to the idle and 
the industrious alike ; and every man should lose his interest in his 
own wife and daughter, and they should become the common 
inheritance of the world, and all law should be at an end — if this 
scheme should go into disastrous accomplishment, what princi- 
ple of perpetuity could there be devised ? Who knows not that 
such a chaotic mass would settle down into some kind of order, 
and men be put in possession again of property, and some of the 
benefits of social life be again restored: Man might better 
attempt to make all trees alike, and all hills plains, and all foun- 
tains of the same dimensions, than to attempt to level society, 
and bring the race into entire equality. To the end of time it 
will be true that some will be poor wtiile others are rich ; that 
some will be sick while others are well ; that some will be en- 
dowed with gigantic intellects, and enriched with ancient and 
modern learning, while others will pine in want, or walk the 
humble, but not ignoble vale of obscurity. 

Now we might as well object to this nxed economy of things 
It to that which affirms ^lat God dispenses the blessings of 
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redemption according to his sood jdeasure. 1/ Grod may oonfei 
one blessing on one ludiTidaaliiviiich he withholds from another 
we ask why he may not be a sovereign also in the dispensation 
of other favours ? We ask what principle of justice and ^ood. 
ness is violated, if he imparts p^tence and faith to one indi« 
vidual, that is not violated also if he gives him health while 
another pines in sickness ? We ask with emphasis, where is 
there more of partiality in giving the Christian's hope to Brai<* 
nerd or Martyn, than there is in giving great talents to Newton 
or great wealth to Cr^fesoe ? And we put it to the sober thoughts 
of those who are so fond of representing the doctrine that Grod 
bestows special grace on one and not on another, as unjust, 
tyrannical, and malignant, whether they are not lifting their voice 
aigainst the manifest analogy of nature, and all the tacts in th« 
moral and material world ? We ask such a man to tread th« 
silent streets of one city where the pestilence spreads its desola* 
tions, and then another filled with the din of business, and flushed 
with health and gain — to go throng one land and see the fields 
smile with golden grain, and rich with the vine and the orange, 
or fragrant with aromatics, and then through another where me 
heavens are brass, and the earth dust, and every green thing 
withers, and every man weeps while the horrors ot famine stare 
him in the face ; to ago amidst one people and hear the clangor 
of arms, or another and see the scjualidness of poverty, or another 
and see every river studded with villages, and every village 
pointing its spire to heaven, and universal peace in all its borders, 
and education diffusing its blessings there — such observers we 
ask to tell us whether the destinv of all men is equal, and tohf in 
religion God may not do as he does in respect to health, to free- 
dom, and to law ? 

We go further. We affirm, that unless this doctrine of eUc* 
Hon were found in the scriptures, the scheme would be taken oal 
from all the analogy of the world. No man could recognise a 
feature of the plan on which God actmMy governs the universe, 
unless he found there the distinct affirmation that God had 
chosen us in Christ before the foundation of the world, and that 
it is ^' not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of 
God that showeth mercy." The system of conferring favours as 
he pleases ; of giving wealth, and vigour and talent, and success^ 
is so much a matter of sovereignty, and the secret, who shall 
possess these endowments, is so completely lodged in his bosom 
that any scheme to be comormed to the constitution and course 
of nature, must recognise this great principle, or we are shut up 
to the alternative, that the present doings of God are wrong, or 
the constitution of nature one of decisive evil. To us it seems, 
therefore, that they strike a blow of no ordinary violence anj 
Ooldness, who denounce the purposes of Gixl in the Bible as 
dark, partial, and malignant. Nor can we conceive a more rud« 
assault on the whole frame^worit of things, than the popular 
scheme which denies that G^od has any purposes of specia' 
mercy * and that he confers any spiritual blessings on one whico 
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he does not on all,- -or, in other words, which attempts to sepa- 
rate the scheme of redemption from the whole analogy of things 
actually carried on in the world. 

But on this point the entire movement of the world bears the 
marks of being conducted according to a plan. We defy a man 
to lay his finger on a fact, which has not such a relation to c thei 
facts^ as to show that it is part of a scheme — and if of a scheme, 
hen of a purpose formed beforehand, Alexander the Great, in the 
Tigour or life, and in the full career of conquest, was cut off by 
the act of God. Julian the apostate, in the same regions found 
tlso an early death, and gigantic plans were arrested by the hand 
of God with reference to other great purposes in the liberty or 
religion of man. Napoleon met the mighty arm of God in the 
snows of the north, and the monarch fell — and with him fell the 
last purpose of his life. In the midst of daring schemes, man 
often fails. God wields the dart to strike in an unusual manner^ 
and the victim dies. He falls in with the great plans of the 
Deity, meets snows, or lightnings, or burning heats, or piercing 
colds that come round by the direction of the governor of the 
world, and the man sinks, and his plans give way to the higher 
purposes of the Almighty. 

Now we know, that at any particular stage of this process we 
could not discover that there was a plan or a scheme. And we 
know also that all the objections to such a scheme, result from 
looking at single portions of the plan, — parts dissociated from the 
whole. In this world we think there is this universal principle 
to be discovered i^ apparent jaregularity, resulting in ulti- 
mate ORDER. During any one of the six days of creation we 
should scarcely have seen even the outlines of tne world that ulti- 
mately started up. Fix the eye on any single hour of the state 
of the embryo, the egg; or the chrysalis, and who would suppose 
there was any plan or purpose with reference to tlie man of god- 
kke form and intelligence; or the beauty of the peacock, the speed 
of the ostrich, the plaintive melody of the nightingale, or the 
gay colours of the butterfly ? We might illustrate Uiis fully by 
a reference to the process of digestion. Who would suppose 
from the formation of the chyle, that there was any thing like a 
plan laid to supply a red fluid, (Mr to give vigour to sinews, or 
firmness to the bones ? So in all the works of God. We are 
not surprised that unthinking men have doubted, whether God 
had a plan or decree. So unlike the termination is the actuai 
process, and so little apparent reference is there to such a ter- 
mination, that we are not amazed tliat men start back at the 
annnmtiation of a decree. The truth is, that God has laid the 
process of his plan and decrees much deeper than his common 
acts. They require more patient thought to trace them — they 
are more remote and abstruse — and they cannot be seen, with- 
out embracing at once the commencement and termination, and 
the vast array of imprc^able media by which the result is to be 
tecured. Yet to deny tnat God has a plan ; that his plan may 
(le expressed by the word purpose or decree^ is as absurd as t<7 

6* 
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denT that the embryo is formed with reference to ihft lature man. 
or tne chyle to future blood, muscles, ai:d bones. Who in look* 
ing ipon a complicated piece of machinery would suppose thai 
a plan was in operation tending to the manufacture of cloth, 01 
the propelling of vessels, or the minuter works of art? Wha 
striKes the eye, is a collection of wheels moving without appa- 
rent order. Two wheels shall be beside each other moving in 
contrary directions ; yet all shall ultimately combine to the pro- 
duction of the contemplated result. Thus move the events of 
the world ; and so apparently irregular and unharmonious, but 
ultimately fixed and grand are the ways of God. As in a rapid, 
swollen stream, while the current rolls onward, here and there 
may be observed in the heaving waters, a small portion that 
seems to be setting in a contrary direction — an eddy that 
revolves near the shore, or that fills the vacancy made by some 
projecting tree or neck of land, yet all setting towards the ocean; 
S3 roH on the great events in Gkxi's moral and material universe 
— setting onwards towards eternity in furtherance of a plan 
awful, grand, benevolent. 

We had intended to have noticed more fully the grand, peculiar 
doctnne of the gospel — the Trinity. But we have room only to say, 
that if, in the formation of man — in the structure of his mental 
and corporeal powers, and in their junction — if, in a being so con- 
stantly Wore our eyes, subjected, without material change, from 
age to a^e, to observation, — to the penetration of the most keen- 
sighted physiologists ; open to every analysis which the metaphy* 
sician or the anatomist may choose to make ;, if, in the organ* 
ization of such a being, there are mysteries which elude every 
eye, and mock every attempt at reconciliation, we do not think 
that religion is dealmg out absurdities, when it tells of analogous 
depths in the unseen, inapproachable, and infinite God. Let the 
union of the soul and body be explained — the junction of a sub- 
stance, ponderable, mortal, inactive, corruptible, and thought- 
less, with one where there is nothing fnit thought — an invisi- 
ble, imponderable, intelligible, incorruptible, and unmeasurable 
substance, having relation neither to sight, nor heanng, nor 
feeling, nor that we know of to place, — and yet taking hold 
by some invisible fixtures to the heavy organization, and direct- 
ing all its movements, and receiving its oum emotions from the 
variations of the outward tenement: let all this be explained^ 
and we think we shall be ready to advance with the explanatioa 
to any difficulty of structure in the divine mind. Nay, further, 
when we bok at the animal frame itself, we are met with diffi- 
culties of a kindred nature, which set all our faculties at defiance. 
There is a system of bones — complete in itself— an entire anato- 
mical figure, which may be taken out and completed by itself-^ 
there is a system of arteries complete, and as capable of distinct 
coiTj^amplation; — there is the counterpart, an entire structure 01 
arteries reversed, comprising the venous system ; there is an 
almost independant organization of nerves, which, but for theil 
frail texture, could be taken out, looked at also apart ; and there 
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s, ao absolute set of mu^/es which could be set up by tht mseWe?, 
tmi separately surveyed, — and yet these diiffereiit systems ar€ 
driven together into tne most compr.ct form ; made to unite na 
friendly brethren, and cemented and bound, so as to make up the 
frame-work of man. Now, we affirm, that if these different in- 
dependent systems are thus made to dwell in a single frame ; — 
if we have no conception of a nmn without all this complication^ 
and scarcely with it, that a revelation could be scarcely credible, 
unless there were some analogous difficulties ir. the being of a 
God. In his mysteries, man is the image of Gcd, not less than 
lift his dominion, and in the original moral image which he bore. 
A large field is still open on which we can make but a passing 
remark — we mean the analogy of the laws of Christianity to those 
suggested by the constitution and course of nature. If our re 
marks have been correct, then it is fair to expect that religion 
would reveal such a set of laws as shQuld be in accordance with 
the course of nature — that is, sucli as the actual order of events 
should show to be conducive to the true interest and welfare of 
man. We think it could be shown that the actual process of 
things, has conducted mankind, after the shedding of much blood. 
and after many toils of statesmen and sages, to just the set of 
rulps which are found for human conduct in the Old and New 
Testaments. And it would be no uninteresting speculation to 
inquire into the changes in opinions and laws suggested by the 
history of events among nations — to see how one set of enact- 
ments struck out by the toils of some philosopher, and applied by 
some moralist or statesman, were persevered in until set aside 
by some opposing event in the government of God, and exchanged 
for a better system, for one more in accordance with the course 
of nature — until the revolutions of centuries, have brought men 
to the very laws of the scriptures, and the profoundest wisdom 
das been ascertained to be, to sit at the feet of Jesus of Nazareth 
and receive the law from his lips. We might remark on the law 
of theft in Lacedeemon ; on the views in relation to rapine and 
war ; on the seclusion from the world which guided the Essene 
of Judea, and the monk of the early and middle ages; on the 
indulgence of passion, recommendea by the Epicureans ; on the 
annihilation of sensioility, the secret of happiness, among the 
iStoics ; on the law of universal selfishness, the panacea of all 
naman ills recommended by infidelity ; and on the laws of 
honour that have guided so many men to fields of disgrace and 
bioodj and filled so many dwellings with weeping. In all the 
different codes, we think we could show that the course of nature 
has ultimately driven men from one set of laws to another, from 
one experiment to another, until every scheme terminated in its 
abandonment, or in shaping itself to the peculiar laws of the 
fiible. But on this pointy which is capable of very ample illus- 
tration, we can do no more than simply point out the principle, 
in the words of a distinguished writer of our own country.* We 
make one extract 'rom a sermon of high originality of thought. 

♦ President Wayland. 
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power of argument, and beauty of diction, entitled '* Hie certair 

triumnh of the Redeemer." 

^* The laws of matter are few and comparatirely simple, bal 
those relations are multiplied even to infinity. The law of gra- 
vitation may be easily explained to an ordinary man, or even to 
an intelligent child. But who can trace one half of its relations 
to thinofs solid and fluid, things animate and inanimate, the very 
form of society itself, to this s)rstem, other systems, in fine, to 
the mighty masses of the material universe ? The mind delights 
to carry out such a principle to its ramified illustrations, and 
hence it cherishes as its peculiar treasure, a Knowledge of the 
principles themselves. Thus was it that the discovery of such 
a law gave the name of Newton to immortality, reduced to har- 
mony the once apparently discordant movements of our planetary 
system, taught us to predict the events of coming ages, and to 
explain what was before hidden from- the foundation of the world. 

" Now he who will take the trouble to examine, will perceive 
in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, a system of ultimate truths in 
morals in a very striking manner analogous to these elementary 
laws in physics. In themselves they are few, simple, and 
easily understood. Their relations, however, as in the othet 
case, are infinite. The moral principle by which you can easily 
teach your child to regulate her conduct in the nursery, will fur- 
nish matter for the contemplation of statesmen and sages. It 
is the only principle on which the decisions of cabinets and 
courts can be founded, and is, of itself, sufi^ient to guide the 
diplomatist through all the mazes of the most intricate negocia- 
tion* Let any one who pleases make the experiment for him- 
self. Let him take one of the rules of human conduct which the 
gospel prescribes, and, having obtained a clear conception of it, 
iust as it is revealed, let him carry it out in its unshrinking 
application to the doings and dealings of men. At first, if he be 
not accustomed to generalizations of this sort, he will find much 
that will stagger him, and perhaps he will be led hastily to 
decide that the ethics of the Bible were never intended for prac- 
tice. But let him look a little longer, and meditate a little more 
intensely, and expand his views a little more widely, or become, 
either by experience or bv years, a little older, and he will more and 
more wonder at the profoundness of wisdom, and the universality 
of application of the principles of the gospel. With the most 
expanded views of society, he can go nowhere where the Bible 
has not been before him. With the most penetrating sagacity 
he can make no discovery which the Bible has not long ago pro- 
mulgated. He will find neither application which the Bible did 
aot foresee, nor exception against which it has not guarded. He 
will at last sink down in humble adoration of the wisdom of 
Jesus of Nazaretli, convinced that he is the wisest man, as well 
as the profoundest philosopher, who yields himself up in meek- 
ness and simplicity of spirit to the teachings of the Saviour 
Hence, there is the same sort^f reason, to believe that the pie> 
cepts of the Bible will be read, and studied, and ooeyed, as there 
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is to believe that the system of Newton will finally prevail, iina 
eventually banish fiom the langoages of men the astronomical 
dreams qi Vishnu and Fandama." 

We now take our leave of the Analogy of Butler. We have 
endeavoured to state the nature of the argument on which it 
rests. We would say, in conclusion, that it is one of easy and 
universal application. We know of no argument that is so 
potent to still the voice of unbelief in the heart — to silence every 
obisction tP all the doctrines of Christianity — or to subdue the 
soul, to an humble, reverential belief, ;that the God of creation is 
the God of redemption ; and that he trho clothes the sunbeam 
wi'ii light, and the flower with its beauty, is the same all-present 
beLag, that goes forth to the grander work of delivering the soul 
from sin. As God will continue the process of his government, 
as he will make the genial shower to rise and fertilize the earth, 
as he will clothe the hills and vales with verdure and beauty, de* 
spite of all the blasphemies of men : as he will cause new flowers 
to spring forth, however many the foot of hardhearted man may 
crush, and as he will cause the glory of the material system to roll 
on from age to age, in spite of all the opposition and malice of 
devils and of men, so, we believe, he will also cause this more glo« 
rious system to ride triumphantly through the earth, and to shed its 
blessings on all the nations of the world. Man can triumph over 
neither. They are based on the solid rock. The plans of men 
reach them not. Parallel systems of providence and redemption, 
liable to the same objections^ and presenting the same beauties, 
testify that they have come from the same God, and are tending 
tQ the same high developement. 

We are of the number of those who do not shrink from avow- 
ing the opinion that the system of Christianity, as it has been 
held in the world, is capable of progressive improvements in the 
mode of its exhibition. This system, in the mind of the Son of 
God, was complete, and was so given to mankind. But we think 
that the world has not yet availed itself fully of the scheme. 
No earthly being ever yet so well understood the laws of the 
mind, as the Son of God ; and the system, as held hy him^ was 
adapted to the true nature of created spirits, and lo the regular 
course of things. But Christianity has often been attached to 
schemes of mental and moral philosophy as remote from the true 
one as ''from the centre thrice to the utmost pole." Now, the 
improvement which we anticipate is, that men will consent to 
lay aside their systems of mental science; and with them much 
also of the technicalities of their theoWy — and sufler religion to 
speak in the words expressive of what Locke calls " large round- 
•Dout sense,*' that they will be willinff to inquire first what phi« 
iosophy religion teaches, and then ask, if they choose, whether 
chat pnilosophy is to be found in the schools. Could all the 
, obstructions in the way of correct mental philosophy and natural 
science, be at once removed, we have no doubt that the Christian 
system would be seen to fall at once into the scheme of material 
•ad mental things Now this is the kind of improvement which 

o 
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we expect w«il take place in theology. An analogy could nerei 
be established between theology, as it has been held, and the 
common course of events. Religion, as it has been often pre- 
sented, has been unlike all other things->so cold, distant, unlivmg, 
and formal, that we wonder not that men, who have had tolera- 
bly correct notions of the laws of the mind and of facts, should 
have shrunk from it; nor do we wonder that the preaching of 
no small number of ministers should hare been fitted to mak« 
men Arminians, Socinians, or deists. 

We have sat down in pensive grief, when we heard from the 
lips of tyros in divinity, (as the nrst message which they bring 
us,) solemn and unmeasured denunciations of reason in matters 
of religion. We have asked ourselves whence the herald has 
derived his commission to commence an assault on what has 
been implanted in the bosom of man by the hand of the Al- 
mighty? Has the book which he holds in his hands told him to 
utter unfeeling and proscriptive maledictions on all just views 
of mental operations ? Has God commissioned him to summon 
the world to a rejection of all the lessons taught by the investi- 
gations of the mmd ; the decisions of conscience, and the course 
of events ? Is the God who has hitherto been thought to be the 
God of creation and providence, coming forth, in the old age and 
decrepitude of the world, to declare that the fundamental princi 
pies of civil society, the judicial inflictions of his hand, tne les- 
sons taught us in parental and filial intercourse, and in the rea- 
sonings of sober men with the eye upturned to heaven, have all 
been delusive; and that the new revelation is to set at defiance 
all Uiat has been ascertained to be law, and all that the world has 
supposed to be just maxims in morals ? We marvel not that 
thmking men shrink from such sweeping denunciations. Nor 
do we wonder that the ministry is often despised, the sanctuary 
forsaken, and the day-dreams of any errorist adopted, who mro» 
fesses to give them proper place to the inferences drawn from 
the government of God. 

It is a maxim, we think, whicli should rule in the hearts of 
Christian men, and 

" Most of all in man that ministers, 
And serves the altar," 

that the world is to be convinced that Christtuns are not of tuten 
sity fools. And in doing this, we care not how much of soanl 
reason, and true philosophy, and the analogies of nature, are 
brought into the sacred desk. The truth is, that religion sets np 
its jurisdiction over all the operations of the mind. And the 
trutn is, also, that those who have done most to vilify and abuse 
the use of reason, have been the very men who have incorpoiated 
the most of false philosophy into their own systems of divinity. 
It is not to be concealed, that the most ardent desire of the ene* 
mies of religion is that its ministers and friends, should deal oa* 
fierce denunciations against reason^ and set up the system iii 
Cbjristianity as something holding in fixed defiance all the disco* 
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fenes of Imowledge and all the schemes of philosophy. More 
Chan half the work of atheism is done, if the world can I e per- 
iuaded that Christianity contemplates the surrender r.f the 
deducti'3ns of reason and the course of the world into the hands 
of infidel philosophers ; nor do we know a more successful arti- 
fice of the enemy of man than the schemes which have heen 
devised to effect such a disjunction, and to set up the Christian 
plan as something that stands in irreconcilable opposition to the 
course of nature, and the just process of thought. 

But, if the view which we have taken of this matter is correct, 
then aill the works of God, far as the eye can reach, and far on 
beyond, are in strict accordance with the Christian scheme. 
One set of laws rules the whole ; one set of principles reigns 
every where ; one grand system of administration is going for- 
ward. Apparent differences between the Christian scheme and 
the course of events are daily becoming rarer, and soon the 
whole will be seen to harmonize. The laws of mental action 
are becoming better understood ; and are found to coincide more 
and more with the plain, unperverted declarations of the Bible. 
The laws of nations are growing more mild, tender, bloodless, 
and forbearins. The great principles of morals are laying aside 
the ferocity of the darker ages, disrobing themselves of the prin- 
ciples of the Goth and the Vaiidal, and returning more and more 
to the simplicity of primeval life — to the principles of Abraham, 
" that beauteous model of an eastern prince, of David the war- 
rior poet, of Daniel the far-sighted premier, of Paul the mild yet 
indomitable apostle, and of Jesus the meek Son of God." 

We anticipate that the order of events, and the deductions of 
reason, and the dpcisiori& of the gospel, will yet be found com- 
pletely to tally : so that Christianity shall come armed with the 
double power of having been sustained, by miracles when first 
promulgated and when appearing improbable, and of falling in 
at last with all the proper feelings and just views of the world. 
As one evidence that the world is hasting to such a juncture we 
remark that the views entertained of moral character have under- 
gone already a transformation. "What mother would now 
train her sons after the example of Achilles, and Hector, and 
Agamemnon, and Ulysses?'* Other models, more like the Son 
of God, are placed before the infant mind. Society, in its vast 
revolutions, has brought itself into accordance, in this respect^ 
witii the New Testament. And we cannot but doubt that, 
though the afiairs of the church and the world may yet flow on 
m somewhat distinct channels, yet they will finally sink intc 
complete and perfect harmony ; like two streams rising in dis- 
tant hills, and rendering fertile difierent vales, yet at last flowing 
Into the bosom of the same placid and beautiful ocean. Men 
will go on to make experiments in geology, and chymistry, and 
philosophy, ip order to oppose the Bible, till scheme after sdieme 
ihall be abandoned. They will frame theories of mental science 
in til they arrive at the jicneme of the New Ti;stameni. They 
nfpi ^devise uK^es <*f jalteViatipg. JTOsery^ un#^ thev^f^^ tl»« 
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veiT plan suggested more than two thousand years oefore them 
And they will form and abandon codes of morals, until they shall 
come at last in their international and pnrate affaire, to the 
moral maxims of the New Testament — ^and the world shall 
arrive at the conclusion that the highest wisdom is to set down 
like children at the feet of the Son of God. 

And we may perhaps be permitted here to suggest that Chi is 
tianity contains a provision for a perpetuity of proof th&t it ft 
from God. We think it is idle to aoubt that the evidence fmta 
miracles is more feeble now than it was when the proofs of the 
resurrection of Jesus were poured with such resistless might cd 
the Roman empire. We mean that a missionary nmo, with aU 
the zeal of martyrdom, has not with him the resistlessness ot 
evidence for an ancient, which the apostles had for a con tempo* 
raneous fact. It is more difficult for us to nrove the existen*^ 
of Alexander of Macedon than it could have oeen for Tacitus or 
Cicero. But we ask why miracles were necessary at ail ? It 
was simply because the analogy of the new scheme to the course 
of nature was not obvious and commanding. There appeared to 
be an irreconcilable difference. Opinions, practices, systems, 
not fully tried and abandoned, opposed it. It was necessary to 
he€U down their opposition by some signal display of infinite 
power. It was done. And not a system stood before the mira 
culous scheme. But as these schemes give way — as they are 
found to be useless and are abandoned — as society converges 
more and more to the simplicity in the New Testament, and as 
therefote religion commends itself to the understandings of men, 
and falls in with the true analogies of things, there is provision for 
the increasing feebleness of the evidence from miracles — and in 
other ages all the evidence that shall be needed of its truth, may 
be the simple parallelism between this and all the works and 
plan of God. If the comparison may not seem far drawn, the 
strertgth of the evidence arising from the junction of the system 
of nature and of grace, niay be illustrated by the intense heat of 
tb« Compound blow-pipe— the blazing and resistless energy pro- 
duced by the proper union of two independent elements, bearing 
on a single point. 

And here we conclude by saying that the men who promul- 
gated this system were Galilean peasants and fishermen. They 
uad indubitably, little learning. They were strangers to the doc- 
trines of the schools, to ancient and modem science, to the woii^ 
of nature and of art. No infidel can prove that they knew more 
than the science necessary for the skilful management of a fish- 
ing boat, or the collection of taxes. And yet they have devised 
the only scheme which turns out to be in accordance with the 
course of nature ; a scheme which has survived the extinction 
of most others prevalent in their day, a system in advance still,-^ 
no one can tell how much, — even of our own age« Now it is a 
well-known fact that, in the progress of discovery^ hitherto, nc 
man has gone much in advance of his own generation. Society 
and science work themselves into a state for the discoveries 
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irhieh aetually take place, and hence it happens that, ahaut tlic 
lame tiine^ the same invention is dften made on both sides of 
the globe. A controversy still exists respecting the discovery of 
Che art of printing, and gunpowder, the application of steam, the 
invention of ihe quadrant, and many of the improvements in 
chymistry. We ask then, how it has happened that these Gali- 
leans stepped over all the science of their own age, established a 
«ystem in strict accordance with the course of nature, disclosed 
elamentarv principles of morals entirely unknown to the philo- 
sophy of that age, and arrived at, in the history of man, only by 
long and painful experiments of many thousand years ? Why, 
Jet the sceptic tell us, has not science struck out principle after 
principle, diat could long since have been organized into a sys- 
tem which should accord with the constitution and course of 
nature ? To our minds, the greatest of all miracles would be, 
that unaided and uninspired fishermen should have projected 
such a scheme of Christianity. 

Revealed religion, then, is in accordance with the course of 
nature. To reason against or reject it, on the principles com- 
monly adopted by infidels, is to call in question the whole system 
of things around us. Nor will it answer any valuable purpose 
to laugh or mock at it. " There is argument neither in drollery 
nor in jibe." Ifj in spite of this striking accordance with the 
course of nature, it can be proved false, let the evidence be fairly 
brought forward. Let its miracles be set aside. Let its pro- 
phecies be shown not to have been uttered. And then let it be 
shown how it is that such a system has originated from such a 
source ; a system which has bowed the intellects of such men 
as Bacon and Locke and Boyle and Hale and Boerhaave, ana 
Newton and Edwards and Dwight. But if the demonstration 
cannot be made out, — if a single doubt remains, it will not do to 
deride this religion. It will no more do to meet tbe announce* 
ment of hell with a jeer, than to stand and mock at convulsions, 
fevers, and groans; — nor should men laugh at the iudgment, any 
more than at the still tread of the pestilence, or the heavings of 
the earthquake ; — nor will it be at all more the dictate of wis- 
dom to contemn th ? provisions of redemption than to mock the 
pitying eye of a father, or to meet with contempt the pensive 
%ieii of a mother over our sufferings, or to jeer at the physician 
wnr <;ome8 reverently, if it may be, to put back from us the 
^eav) -pressing; hand of Grod. 
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[The following prefatory analysis of Butler^s Moral and Religvna 
SysterftSy and of his method of applyinsr reasonings drawn from Analogy 
n the Subject of Natural and Keveabd Religion, deserves the mariLed 
ittentLjn of the student.] 

In some editions, this preface is preceded by a few pages, 
"iesigned to shield Bishop Butler's character against the 
charge of superstition ; placing too much stress on rites and 
ceremonies in religion : a tendency to substitute penances 
and forms in the room of Christianity. We have omitted 
Ihese pages as they are in no way connected with this work, 
and add nothing to its interest or value. There seems, how- 
ever, to have been no just grounds for such a calumny. 
Bishop Butler, like many good men of the present age, was 
deeply, affected by the growing indifference of the mass of the 
people to religious duties and observances ; and in his pri- 
mary charge to the Clergy of his Diocese in 1751, he boldly 
asserted the usefulness of forms and rites addressed to the 
senses as cuds to devotion and piety : a charge, which, at the 
time, gave very general offence to the Church, and which, 
taken in connection with somedher facts in the history of 
this good man's life, formed the stuff, out of which the alle- 
gations, we have referred to, were manufactured several 
years after his death. 

It is painful to think so little of the moral and religious 
workings of the mind of this great man is known. We 
would gladly know something definitely of his intellectual 
and spiritual life, during the twenty years of study and pre- 
IMiration devoted to the composition o( The Analogy ; from 
ihe first rude conception of the work, until it came forth from 
nis hands, like the statue from the mallet and chisel of the 
•oulptor finished, ad ungcm^ Every sentence^ it is said, lui 
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been fashioned and moulded into the present ft>rin by repented 
re. writing and condensation. And we can easily believe it, 
tor the words are laid together in many smiencet* so closely 
and skilfully, that one more, or one less, would destroy thu 
wdty and meaning of the whole. 

The literary reputation of Bishop Butler, however. i:i in 
truth the least of his excellencies, lie was nK)re th&L ■ 
good writer : he was a good man ; and what is an additicn 
evei) to this eulogy, he was a sincere Christian. His wliole 
study was directed to the knowledge and practice of sound 
morality and true religion ; these he adorned by his life, and 
has recommended to future ages in his writings ; in which, 
If my judgment be of any avail, he has done essential service 
lo both, as much, perhaps, as any single person, since the 
extraordinary gifts of '* the word of wisdom and the word 
of knowledge"* have been withdrawn. 



In what follows I propose to give a snort account of the 
Bishop's moral and religious systems, as these are collected 
from his works. 

I. His way of treating the subject of morals is to be 
gathered from the volume of his Sermons, and particularly 
from the three first, and from the prefiace to that volume. 

" There is," as our author with singular sagacity has ob- 
served, " a much more exact correspondence between the 
natural and moral world, than we are apt to take notice of."f 
The inward frame of man answers to ids outward condition ; 
the several propensities, passions, and affections, implanted 
in our hearts by the Author of nature, are in a particular 
manner adapted to the circumstances of life in which ha 
hath placed us. This general observation, properly pursued, 
leads to several important conclusions. The original inter- 
nal constitution of man, compared with his external cpndi- 
tion, enables us to discern what course of action and be- 
havior that constitution lends to^ what is our duty respect- 
ing that condition, and furnishes us besides with the moiSt 
powerful arguments to the pract ice of it. 

What the' inward frame and constitution of man is, is a 
question of fact ; to be determined, as otl*er facts are, from 
•experience, from our internal feelings and external senses 

♦ 1 Cor. ziL 8. t A«ntt. ^. 
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tmd from the testimony of others. Whether human mi hire, 
ind the circtimstances in which it is placed, might not have 
been ordered otherwise, is foreign to our inquiry, and none 
of our concern. Our province is, taking both of these as 
they are, and viewing the connexion between them, from 
that connexion to discover, if we can, what course of action 
is fi: ted to tJiat nature and those circumstances. From con- 
templating the bodily senses, and the organs (xr instrunicnts 
adapted to them, we learn that the eye was given to sec 
wit ft the ear to hear with. In like mannci, from consider- 
faig 3ur inward perceptions and the final causes of theni; we 
collect that the feeling of shame, for instance, W2is given to 
prevent the doing of things shameful ; compassion, to carry 
us to relieve others in distress ; anger, to resist sudden vio- 
lence offered to ourselves. If, continuing our inquiries in 
this way, it should at length appear, that the nature, the 
whole nature of man leads him to, and is fitted for, that oar- 
ticular course of behaviour which we generally distinguish- 
ed by the name of virtue, we are authorized to conclude, 
that virtue is the law we are bom under, that it was so in- 
tended by the Author of our being ; and we are bound by 
the most intimate of all obligations, a regard to our own 
high interest and happiness, to conform to it in all situations 
and events. 

Human nature is not simple and uniform, but made up 
of several parts ; and we can have no just idea of it as a 
system or constitution, unless we take into our view 
the respects and relation which these parts have to each 
other. As the body is not one member, but many ; so 
our inward structure consists of various instincts, appetites, 
and propensions. Thus far there is no difference between 
human creatures and krutes. But l)esides these common 
passions and affections, there is another principle pecu- 
liar to mankind, that of conscience, moral sense, reflection, 
call it what you please, by which ihey are enabled to review 
their whole conduct, to approve of some actions in them- 
selves, and to di.sapprove of others. That this principle will 
of course have so7ne influence on our behaviour, at least at 
times, will hardly be disputed ; but the particular influence 
v^'fiich it ought to have, the precise degree of power in the 
regulating of our internal frame that is assigned it by Him 
who placed it there, is a point of the utmost consequence in 
tiselC and on the determination of which, the very hmge of 
our Author*c Moral System turns. If the faculty here spo 
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ken of be, indeed, what it is cussertod to be, in nature and 
kind, superior to every ot]ier passion and affection ; if it be 
given, not merely tliat it may exert its force occasionally, oi 
as our present humour or fancy may dispose us, but that ii 
may at all times exercise an uncontrollable authority and 
government over all the rest ; it will then follow, thai, in or- 
der to complete the idea of human nature as a system, we 
must not only take in each puriicular bias, propension, in- 
stinct, which are seen to belong to it, but we must addj be* 
tides, the principle of conscience, together with the subjec- 
tion that is due to it from all the other appetites and passions ; 
just as the idea of a civil constitution is formed, not barely 
from enumerating the several members and ranks of which 
it is composed, but from these considered as acting in vari- 
ous degrees of subordination to each other, and all under 
the durection of the supreme authority, whether that authori- 
ty, be vested in one person or more. 

The view here given of the internal constitution of man, 
and of the supremacy of conscience, agreeable to the con- 
ceptions of Bishop Butler, enables us to comprehend the 
force of that expression, common to him and the ancient 
moralists, that virtue consists in folloiuing nature. The 
meamng cannot be, that it consists in acting agreeably to 
that propensity of our nature which happens to be the stron- 
gest ; or which propels us towards certain objects without any 
regard to the methods by which they are to be obtained; but 
the meaning must be, that virtue consists in the due regulation 
and subjection of all the other appetites and affections to the 
superior faculty of conscience ; from a conformity to which 
alone our actions are properly natural^ or coriespondent to 
the nature, to the whole nature, of such an agent as man. 
From hence too it appears, that the Author of our frame is 
by no means indifferent to virtue and vice, or has left us at 
liberty to act at random, as humour or appetite may promf : 
UB ; but that every man has the rule of light within hirr> ; 
a rale attended in the very notion of it with aiilhority, and 
such as has the force of a direction and a command from 
Him who made us what we are, what course of behavioui 
is suited to our nature, and which he expects that we should 
follow. This moral faculty implies also a presentiment and 
apprehension, that the judgment which it passes on our ac- 
tions, considered as of good or ill desert, will hereafter be 
confirmed by the unening judgment of God ; when viilue 
onl happiness, ^^xe and misery, whose ideas are now si. 
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closely connected, shuUbe indissoi\ibly unitec, and the divine 
government be found to correspond in the most exact propor- 
Uon to the nature he has given us. Lastly, this just preroga- 
tive or supremacy of conscience it is, which Mr Pope has 
described in his Universal Prayer ^ though pt .Haps, he may 
have expressed it rather too strongly where ne say?, 

* What consdenoe dictates to be done 

Or warns me not to du, 
This teach me more than hell to shun, 

That, more than heaven pursue.' 

The reader will observe, that this way of treating tho 
subject of morals, by an appeal to facts^ does not at ail inter- 
fere with that other way, adopted by Dt Samuel Clarke and 
others, which begins v/ith inquiring into the relations and 
fitness of things^ but rather illustrates and confirms it. That 
ihere are essential differences in the qualities of human ac- 
tions, established by nature, and that this natural difference of 
things, prior to and independent of all will, creates a natural 
fitness in the agent to act agreeably to it, seems as little to 
be denied, as that there is the vwora/ difference before explain- 
ed, from which we approve and feel a pleasure in what is 
right, and conceive a distaste to what is wrong. Stil!, how- 
ever, when we are endeavoring to establish either this mo- 
ral or that natural difference, it ought never to be forgotten, 
or rather it will require to be distinctly shown, that both of 
these, when traced up to their source, suppose an intelligent 
Author of nature, and moral ruler of the world ; who ori- 
ginally appointed these differences, and by such an appoint- 
ment has signified his toill that we should conform to them, 
%s the only effectual method of securing our happiness on the 
whole under his government.* And of this consideration oiu 
prelate lumself was not unmindful ; as may be collected 
from many expressions in different parts of his writings, 
and particularly firom the following passages in his Xlth 
Sermon. * It may be allowed, without any prejudice to the 
cause of virtue and religion, that our ideas of happiness ard 
misery aie, of all our ideas, the nearest and most important 
to us ; that they will, nay, if you please, that the}' ought 
to prevail over those of order, and beauty, and harmony, and 
prop.^rtiou, if there should ever be, as it is impossible there 
ever should be, any inconsistence between ihenn * And 

* See note £^ at the end of this Preface 
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ftgain^ ' Though virtue or moral recMtude does indeed, con 
•ist in aifection to and pursuit of what is right and good, oi 
•uch ; yet, when we sit down in a cool hour, we can neither 
justify to ourselves this or any other pursuit, till we are con- 
vinct^d that it will be for our happiness, or at least not con- 
trary to it.** 

Besides the general system of morality opened above, out 
Author, in his volume of Sermons, has stated with accurac/ 
the difference between self love anil benevolence ; in oppo* 
snioii to those who, on the one hand, make the whole of 
virtue to consist in benevolence,| and to those who, on the 
other, assert that every particular affection and action is re- 
solvable into self-love. In combating these opinions, he has 
shown, I think, unanswerably, that there are the same kind 
of indications in hunian nature, that we were made to pro- 
mote the happiness of others, as that we were made to pro- 
mote our own ; that it is no just objection to this, that we 
have dispositions to dp evil to others as well as good ; for we 
have also dispositions to do evil as well as good to oarselveSj 
to our own most important interests even in this life, for the 
sake of gratifying a present passion ; that the thing to be 
lamented is, not that men have too great a regard to theii 
own real good, but that they have not enough ; that bene* 
volence is not more at variance with, or unfriendly to, self- 
love, than any other paiticular affection is ; and that by con- 
sulting the happiness of others a man is so far from lessen 
ing his own, that the very endeavour to do so though he 
should fail in the accomplishment, is a source of the high- 
est satisfaction and peace of mind.;{; He has also, in pas- 
sing, animadverted on the philosopher of Malmsbury, who. 
in his book ^ Of Human Nature,' has advanced, as discove- 
ries in moral science, that benevolence is only the love of 
power, and compassion the fear of future calamity to our- 
selves. And this our Author has done, not so much with 
the design of exposing the false reasoning of Mr Hobbet, 
but because on so perverse an account of human nature he 
has raised a system, subversive of all justice and honesty.^ 

II. Tne rehgious system of Bishop Butler is chiefly tc 
be collected from the treatise^ cntiiled, ' The Analogy a' 

• Seim. XI. 

t See the 2d DilMrtation ' On th« Nutuve <ii Virtue.* 

% See Serm. i. and xi. and the Preiiwe to tlM Voluirt of Bmraoiiii 

I Sco the notes to Serui. i. and ▼. 
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keli^on, Natural and Revealed, to the Constit ition and 
Course of nature.* 

' All things are double one against another, ond God hatb 
made nothing imperfect.'* On this single observation of 
the Son of Sirach, the whole fabric of our prelate's defence 
3f religion, in his Analogy, is raised. Instead of indulging 
in idle speculations, how the world might possibly have 
fteen better than it is ; or, forgetful of the difference between 
hy|K)thesi8 and fact, attempting to explain the divine econo- 
my with respect to intelligent creatures, from preconceived 
notions of his own ; he first inquires what the constitution 
of nature, as made known to us in the way of experiment, 
actually is ; and from this, now seen and acknowledged, he 
endeavours to form a judgment of that larger constitution, 
which religion discovers to us. If the dispensation of Pro- 
vidence we are now under, considered as inhabitants of this 
world, and having a temporal interest to secure in it, be 
found, on examination, to be analogous to, and of a piece 
with that further dispensation, which relates to us as design- 
ed for another world, in which we have an eternal interest, 
depending on our behaviour here ; if both may be traced up 
to the same general laws, and appear to be carried on ac- 
cording^ to the same plan of administration ; the fair pre- 
sumption is, that both proceed from one and the same Au^ 
thor. And if the principal parts objected to in this latter 
dispensation be similar to, and of the same kind with what 
we certainly experience under the former ; the objections, 
being clearly inconclusive in one case, because contradicted 
by plain fact, must, in all reason, be allowed to be inconclu- 
sive also in the other. 

This way of arguing from what is acknowledged to what 
is disputed, from things known to other things that resemble 
them, from that part of the divine establishment which is 
exposed to our view to that more important one which lies 
oeyond it, is on all hands confessed to be just. By this me* 
thod Sir Isaac Newton has unfolded the system of nature ; 
oy the same method Bishop Butler has explained the sys* 
tem of grace ; and thus, to use the words of a writer, whom 
r quote with pleasure, ' has formed and concluded a huppy 
tlUance between faith and philosophy.'! 

And although the argument from analogy be allowed to 
oe imperfect, and by no means sufficient to solve all difficul 

« Eocln. zliL 34 

t Mr Main wiring's DiiiterUition, pi^Hxed to liis Volume of Strmoiiik 
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Ues respecting the government of Goil, and the designs of 
ms providence with regard to mtinkind ; (a degree of knowl 
etige, which we are not furnished with faculties for attain 
tng, at least in the present state ;) yet surely it is of impor 
tance to learn from it, that the natural and moral world are 
intimately connected, and parts of one stupendous whole, or 
system ; and that the chief objections which are brought 
against religion, may be urged with equal force against tka 
constifition and course of nature, where they are certainly 
false in fact. And tnis information we may derive from the 
work before us ; the proper design of which, it may be of 
use to observe, is not to prove the truth of religion, eithei 
natural or revealed, but to conlirm that proof, already known, 
by considerations from analogy. 

After this account of the method of reasoning employed 
by our Author, let us now advert to his manner of applying 
it, first, to the subject of Natural Religion, and, secondly, to 
that of Revealed. 

1. The foundation of all our hopes and fears is a future 
life ; and with this the treatise begins. Neither the reason 
of the thing, nor the analogy of nature, according to Bishop 
Butler, give ground for imagining, that the unknown event, 
death, will be our destruction. The states in which we have 
formerly existed, in the womb and in infancy, are not more 
different from each other than from that of mature age in 
« hich we now exist j therefore, that we shall continue to 
exist hereafter, in a state as different from the present as tho 
present is from those through which we have passed alrea- 
dy, is a presumption favored by the analogy of nature. All 
that we know from reason concerning death, is the effects it 
has upon animal bodies ; and the frequent instances among 
men, of the intellectual powers continuing in high health 
and vigour, at the very time when a mortal disease is on the 
point of puttmg an end to all the powers of sensation, induce 
us to hope that it may have no effect at all on the human soul, 
not even so much as to suspend the exercise of its faculties ; 
though if it have, the suspension of a power by no means im- 
plies its extinction, as sleep or a swoon may convince us.* 

The probability of a future state once granted, aa impor- 
tant question arises, How best to secure our interest in that 
state 1 We find from what passes daily before us, that the 
eonstitittioaof nattue admits of nusery as well as hap|«ness ; 

• Part L ehap. h 
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timt\>olh of theae are the consequences of our own actions, 
ftnd these conseq<iences we aie enabled to foresee. 'I'liere- 
(ore, that our happiness or misery in a future world may de- 
pend on our own actions also, and that rewards or punish- 
ments hereafter n^y follow our good or ill behaviour here, is 
but an appointment of the same «ort with what we expe* 
rience under the divine government, according to the itguhu 
course of nature.* 

This supposition is confirmed from another circumstance, 
t.hat the natural government of God, under which we now 
live, is also moral ; in which rewards and punishments are 
the consequences of actions, considered as virtuous and 
vicious. Not that every man is rewarded or punished here 
in exact proportion to his desert^ for the essential tendencies 
of virtue and vice, to produce happiness and the contrary, 
are often hindered from taking efFecl from accidental causes. 
However, there are plainly the rudiments and beginnings oi 
a righteous administration to be discerned in the co-^stitution 
of nature ; from whence we are led to expect, that these ac- 
cidental hindrances will one day be removed, and the rule ot' 
distributive justice obtain completely in a more perfect state.f 

The moral government of God, thus established, implies in 
the notion of it some sort of trial, or a moral possibility of act- 
ing wrong as well as right in those who are ihe subjects ot 
it. And the doctrine of religion, that tlie present life is in 
fact a state of probation for a fiUure one, is rendered credible 
from its being analogous throughout to the general conduct 
of Providence towards us with respect to this world ; m 
which prudence is necessary to secure our temporal interest, 
^tist a& we aro taught that virtue is necessary to secure our 
eternal interest ; and both are trusted to ourselves. J 

But the present life is not merely a state of probation, ini- 
pljring in it difficulties and danger, it is also a state of disci- 
pline and improvement : and that, both in our temporal and 
reli^ous capacity. Thus, childhood is a state of discipline 
for youth ; youth for manhood ; and that for old age. Strength 
of body, and maturity of understanding, are acquired by d 3« 
grces : and neither of them witliout continual exercise arid 
attention on our part, not only in the beginning cf life, Vat 
through the whole course of it. So, again, with respect to 
lui religious concerns, the present world is fitted to be, and 

*€htp. $ 1^ tOhap^a. I tUrt i. c^Ap. 4. 
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to good men is an event, d state of disMpline and iniprove 
ment for a future one. The several passions and propensk>n# 
implanted in our hearts, incline us, in a multitude of instan- 
ces, to forbidden pleasures ; this inward infirmity is increa- 
sed bj various snares and temptations, perpetually occarring 
from '^^ ithout : hence arises the necessity of recollection and 
self government, of withstanding^ the calls of appetite, and 
forming our minds to habits of piety and virtue ; habita of 
which we are capable, and which, to creatures in a state of 
moral imperfection, and fallen from their original integrity, 
must be of the greatest use, as an additional security, ovei 
ijid above the principle of conscience, from the dangers to 
which we arc exposed * 

Nor is the credibility here given, by the analogy of nature 
to the general doctrine of religion, destroyed or weakened by 
any notions concerning necessity. Of itself it is a mere 
word, the sign of an abstract idea ; and as much requires an 
agent, that is, a necessary agent in order to effect any thing, 
as freedom requires a free agent. Admitting it to be specu- 
latively true, if considered as influencing practice, it is the 
same as false : for it is matter of experience, that, whh re* 
giard to our present interest, and as inhabitants of this world, 
we are treated as if we were free ; and therefore the analo- 
gy of nature leads us to cpnclude, that, with regard to oui 
friture interest, and as designed for another world, we shall 
be treated as free also. Nor does the opimon of necessity 
supposing it possible, at all affect either the general proof of 
religion, or its external evidence.*}* 

Still objections may be made against the wisdom and good 
ness of the divine government, to which analogy, which can 
only show the truth or credibility of facts, affords no answer 
Yet even here analogy is of use, if it suggest that the di- 
vine government is a scheme or system and not a numbet 
of unconnected acts, and that this system is also above oux 
comprehension. Now, the government of the natural world 
appears to be a system of this kind ; with parts, related to 
each other, and together composing a whole : in which sys- 
tem, ends are brought about by the use of means, many of 
which means, before experience, would have been suspected 
to have had a quite contrary tendency ; whi :h is earned on 
by general laws, similar causes uniformly producing similai 
effects ; the utility ci which general laws, and the iaconve* 
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nionces which would probably arise from, the oceanic nal or 
tven secret suspension of them, we are in some sort enabled 
to discern ;* but of the whole we are incompetent judges, 
because of the small part which comes within our view. 
Reasoning then from what we know, it is highly crediblei 
that the government of the moral world is a system also car* 
ried on by general laws, and in which ends are accouiplish- 
#d by the intervention of means ; and that both coastitu 
Qous, the natural and the moral, are so connected, as to form 
together but one scheme. But of this scheme, as that of 
the natural world taken alone, we are not qualified to judge 
912 account of the mutual respect of the several parts to each 
other and to the whole, a Ad our own incapacity to survey 
the whole, or, with accuracy, any single part. All objec- 
tiOQs, therefoie, to the wisdom and goodness of the divine 
government may be founded merely on our ignorance ;f and 
to such objections our ignorance is the proper, and a satis- 
factory answer. J 

2. The chief difficulties concerning Natural Religion be* 
ing now removed, our Author proceeds, in the next place, to 
that which is revealed ; and as an introduction to an mquiry 
into the Credibility of Christianity, begins with the conside- 
ration of its Importance. 

The importance of Christianity appears in two respects. 
F^st, In its being a repubhcation of natmal Religion, in its 
native simplicity, with authority, and with circumstances of 
advantage; ascertaining in many instances of moment, 
what before was only probable, and particularly confirming 
the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments.^ 
Secondly, As revealing a new dispensation of Providence 
originating from the pure love and mercy of God, and con* 
ducted by the mediation of his Son, and the guidance of 
bis Spirit, for the recovery and salvation of mankind^ re 
presented in a state of apoatacy and ruin. This account of 
Chrisfianity being admitted to be just, and the distinct offi- 
ces of these three divine persons being once discovered to 
lis, we are as much obliged, in point of duty, to acknowledge 
the relations we stand in to the Son and Holy Ghost, as our 
Mediator and Sanctifier, as we are obliged in point of duty 

• See m Tiettifle on Divine HenevolenoG^ by Ur Tboinis Bttlg^y* 
Pattii. 
t See ^3te F, tt the end of this Pve&oe. 
t Part L Chap. 7. 
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to aeknotrledge the relati<^ we stand in to God the Fa 

tLei ; although the two former of these r^tK)ns be ieaini 
from rt?velation only, and in the last we are instructed by the 
light of nature ; the obligation in either ease, arising frona 
the ofhces themselves, and not at all depending on the man- 
ner in which they are made known to us * 

The presumptions tigainst revelation in general are, tha. 
it is not discoverable by reason, that it is unhke to what ib 
go discovered, and that it was introduced and suppcffted h} 
miracles. But in a scheme so large as that of the universe, 
unbounded in extent and everlasting in duration, there must 
of necessity be nuniberless circumstances which are beyond 
the reach of our faculties to discern, and which can only be 
known by divine illumination. And both in the natural and 
moral government of the world, under which we live, we 
find many things unlike oaQ to another, and therefore ought 
•not^to wonder if the same unlikeness obtain between things 
visible and invisible ; although it be far from true, that re- 
vealed religion is entirely irnhke the constitution of nature, 
as analogy may teach us. Nor is there any thing incredible 
in revelation, considered as miraculous ; whether miracles be 
supposed to have been performed at the beginning of the 
world, or after a course of nature has been established. Not 
0t the beginning of the world; for then there was either nc 
course of nature at all, or a power must have been exited 
totally different from what that course is at present. All 
men and animals cannot have been born, as they are now ; 
but a pair of each sort must have been produced at firsts in 
a way altc^ther unlike to that in which they have been 
since produced; unless we affirm, that men and animals 
have existed from eternity in an endless succession. One 
mii'acle, therefore, at least, there must have been at the be- 
ginning of the world, or at the time of man's creation. Not 
stfter the settlement of a course of nature^ on account of miro 
Cies being contrary to that course, or, in other words, contra 
ry to experience ; for, in order to know whether miracles 
worlced in attestation of a divine religion, be contrary to ex 
perience or not, we ought to be acquainted with other cases 
similar or parallel to those in which miracles are. alleged to 
have been wrought. But where shall we find such similar 
Of parallel cases % The world which we inhabit afferda 
none. "—-=• know of c^ extraordinary revel rfioiis fiooc CW 
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to man, but those recorded in the Old and New Testament r 
all of Mfhich were established by miracles. It cannot there- 
fore be said, that miracles are incredible, because contrary to 
experience, when all the experience we have is in fevor of 
miracles, and on the side of religion.* Besides, in reason- 
ing concerning miracles, they ought not to be compared with 
common natural events, but with uncommon appearances, 
such as comets, magnetism, electricity ; which, to one ac- 
quainted only with the usual phenomena of nature, and the 
common powers of matter, must before proof of their actual 
izistence, be thought incredible.f 

The presumptions against Revektion in general being 
despatched, objections against the Christian Revelation in 
particular, against the scheme of it, as distin^shed from 
^objections against its evidence, are considered next. Now, 
suf^posing a revelation to be really given, it is highly proba* 
ble beforehand, that it must contain many things appearing 
to us liable to objections. The acknowledged dispensation 
of nature is very different from what we should have expect- 
ed : reasoning then from analogy, the revealed dispensation, 
it is credible, would be also different. Nor are we in any 
sort judges at what time, or in what degree, or manner it is 
fit or expedient for God to instruct us, m things confessedly 
of the greatest use, either by natural reason, or by superna- 
tural information. Thus, arguing on speculation only, and 
without experience, it would seem very unlikely that ^o im- 
portant a remedy as that provided by Christianity, for the re- 
covery of mankind from a state of ruin, should have been 
for so many ages withheld ; and, when at last vouchsafed^ 
should be imparted to so few ; and, after it has b»en impart- 
ed, should be attended with obscurity and doul t. And just 
so we might have argued, before experience, concerning the 
remedies provided in nature for bodily diseases, to which 
oy nature we are exposed : for many of these were unknown 
to mankind (oir a number of ages ; are kiK>wn but to few 
now : some important ones probably not discovered yet ; and 
•hose which are, neither certain in their application, nor uni* 
versal hi their use. And the same mode of reasoning that 
rould lead us to expect they should have been so, would 
lead us to expect that the necessity of them should have 
been superseded, by there being no diseases ; as the neces- 
my Gi ihoChrisliaa srheme, it may. l^ thought, might cdso 

• 8«t iMis II, at thv end of tfait Pfeli&- .fChi4ii9. 
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hare t>een 3u{)ei^edecl, by prermi^g the fati of mail, m$\t^-. 
he should 1 idt liave stood in need of a Ret e^:ner at all, ^ 

As to tlte objections againet the wisdom and goodness of 
Ohiistianity, the same answer maybe applied to them aa- 
was to the Hke objections against the constitution of nature*, . 
For here also, Christianity is a scheme or economy, compo- 
sed of various parts, forming a whcde, in which schema meanir 
are used for the accomplishing of ends ; and which is con^ 
ducted by general laws, of all of wl»ch we know as little 
ftiii we do of the constitution of nature. And the seeming 
want of wisdom or goodness in this system is to be ascrib^. 
to the same cause, as the like aj^arances of defects in the . 
imtural system ; our inability to discern the whole sch^acie, 
and our ignorance ^ the relation of those parts which ore 
discemiWe to others beyond oar view. 

The objections against Christianity, as a matter of fact,, 
and against the wisdom and goodness of it, having been ob- . 
viated together, the chief of them are now to be considered 
distinctly. One of these, which is levelled against the ezi- , 
tire system itself, is of this scat: The restoration of mankind« 
represented in Scripture as the great design of the gospel^ia 
described as requiring a long series of means, and persons, 
and <fispensations, before it can be brought to its completiQ9 \ . 
whereas the whole ought to have been effected at once. ^ 
Now every thing we see in the course of nature,^ shows the 
foRyof tb^ objcotion. For in the natural course of ProvK 
dence, ends are brought about by means, not operating iin . 
mediately luxl at omeet but deliberately and .in a way of. pro*. . 
gression; one thing Imng subservient to another, this tol 
somewhat furthcnr/ The change of seasons, the ripening en 
fhiits,' the growth of vegetable and animal bodies', are iu ■. 
stances c^ this. Acid therefore, that the same progres . 
give method shouM be followed in the dispensation of Chri , 
tianityi as is observed in the common dispensation of Provi- 
dence, is a reasooi^le expectation justified by the analog/v 
aC natmre.t 

Another circumatanee, c^jccted to in the Christian scheme^ 
IS the appointment of a Mediator, and the saving of the, 
wodd through him. BiU the visible government of God be* 
ing actually admjpistered in this way, or by the mediatioij 
and ^natmmentality of others, there can be no general pre 
•ttinill JQ Afiraifiat afi aDDokitmeaL- of this kind, afirainst tlu£ 

^Cliqkl tClHiwi. 
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kmsiVto gotehiui^t bebg exciciaed \r ibe fame miouiet. 
We have ecen latroady, limt with regard ta ourselves this 
VRible ^vernmetit is earned on by rewards and punish- 
ments; for happiness and misery are the consequences of 
our own actions, considered as virtuous and vicious ; and 
tht;se consequences we are enabled toibresee. It might have 
been imagined, before consulting experience^ that after we 
had rendered ourselves liable to misery by our own ill con- 
inct, sorrow for what was past, and behaving well for the 
future, would, alone, and oif themsdvos, have exempted us 
fhnn deserved punishment, and restored us to the divine fa- 
vor. But the fact is otherwise ; and real reformation is of* 
ten found to be of no avail, so as to secure the criminal fron^ 
poverty, sickness, mfamy, and death, the never feiting at* 
tendants on vice and extravagance, exceeding a certain de- 
gree. By the course of nature then it appears, God does 
not always -pardon a sinner cm his repentance. Yet there is 
pronsion made, even in nature, that the miseries which men 
brin^ on themselves, by unlawful indulgences, may in n>any 
cases be mitigated, and in some removed ^ partly by extra* 
(tfdinary exertions of the offender himself, but more espe- 
cially and frequently by the intervention of othersj who vo- 
luntarily, and from motives of- compassion, submit to labor 
and sorrow, such as produce long and lasting inconvenienctf 
to themselves, as the means of rescuing another ixium the 
wretched effects of former imprudences. Vicarious punishr 
ment; therefore, or one person's sufferings contsibuiing to 
the relief of another, is a providential disposition in the ^eccmo- 
lAy of nature.^ And it ought not to be matter of surprise, 
if by a method analogous to tto we be red»emed firom sin 
and misery, in the economy of grace. That mankind at 
present are in a state of degradation, different, firom that in 
which they were originally created, is the vesry ground: of 
the Christian revelation, as contained in the Scriptureo. 
^^ether we acquiesce in the account, that our being placed 
in such a state is owing to the crime of our first parents^ of 
ehoose to ascribe it to any other cause, it makes no differ- 
ence as to our condition : the vice and unhappiness of tlw 
world are still there, notwithstanding all our auppositioHs^; 
Hor is it Chrisuani^y that hath pot us into this state. Wq 
earn also from the same Scriptures, what experience and 
ibA li^ U ^tx^tory ' satiificet from th6 ttOM eoi^ times 

* - • 
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might have taught u^ , that repentance alone k not sutfiomi 
to prevent the fatal C0fieei|ueiiccs of past tranegreesions 
But that still there is room for mercj, and that repentanet 
^hall be available, though not of itself, yet through the me* 
diation of a divine person, the Messiah ; who, from the fftib* 
limest principles of compassion, when we were dead in tred* 
passes and sins,* suffered and died, the innocent for the guil- 
ty, the just for the unjust,*!* ^^^^ "^^ might have redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.;]; In what 
way the death of Christ was of that efficacy it is said to 
be, in procuring the reconciliation of sii^ners, the Scriptures 
have not explained. It is enough that the doctrine is re- 
vealed ; that it is not contrary to any truth which reiuson 
and experience teach us ; and that it accords in perfect har« 
mony with the usual method of the divine conduct in the 
government of the world. § 

Again it hath been said, that if the Chriistian revelatien 
were true, it must have been universal, and could not have 
been left upon doubtful evidence. But God, in his natural 
providence, dispenses his gifts in great variety, not only 
among creatures of the same species, but to the same indi« 
viduate also at different tiines. Had the Christian revela^ 
tion been universal at first, yet, from the diversity of men's 
abilities, both of mind and body, their various means of im« 
provement, and other external advantages, some persons 
must soon have been in a situation, with respect to religious 
knowledge, much superior to that of others, as much per« 
haps as they are at present. And all men will be cquita* 
bly dealt with at last ; and to whom little is given, cf him 
little will be required. Then, as to the evidence of religion 
being left doubtful, difficulties of this sort, like difficulties in 
practice, affisrd scope and opportunity for a virtuous exerdsa 
Of the tmderstanding, and dispose the mind to acquiesce andl 
lest satisfied with akiy evidence that is real. In the daily 
eommerce of hfe, men are obliged to act upon great uncer- 
tainties, with regard to success in their temporal pursuits ; 
tnd the case with regard to religion is parallel. Howevei^ 
though religion be not intuitiv^y true, the proofs of it Vflaxb 
we have are amply sufficient in reason to induce us tt? em' 
biace it ; and dissatisfiicticm with those proofs may poesihly 
be men's own fault. || 

Nothing remains but to attend to the pomtiive evident* 

» Eph. u. 1. t 1 Pet a la t CokM. I It 
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tme i& for the imth ei ChnatianUy. Naw, be^dea its di- 
rect and fundamental proofs, which sure mirack«i and prophe- 
ctaa ^ there are many collateral circumstances, which nmy be 
united into cue view,and altogether may be considered asnia- 
kmg up one argument. In this way of treating the subject, 
the revelation, whether real or otherwise, may be supposed 
te be whc^y historical : the general design of which aj^ieara 
to be to give an account of the condition of religion, and its 
pudeaaciSf with a concise narration of the pditical state of 
things, as far as religion is affected by it, during a great 
lesngth of time, near six thousand years of which are already 
past. More particularly, it comprehends an account of <iod'fl 
entering into covenant with one nation, the Jews, that he 
would be their God, and that they should be his people ; of 
his often interposing in their affairs ; giving them the pro* 
mise; and afterwards the possession, ^ a Nourishing ooun? 
ti!y ; Ikseuring them of the greatest national prosperity in 
casepf their obedience, and threatening the severest nation 
al punishment in case they forsook him, and joined in the 
idolatry of th^ pagan neighbors. It contains also a pre* 
diction of a particular person to appear in the fuhiess of Ujmmi 
WL whom all the promises of God to the Jews were to be ful- 
filled. And it relates, that, at the time expected, a per- 
Bon did actually appear, assuming to be the Saviour fore 
told ; that he worked various miracles among them/iu coa- 
§rmation of his divine authority ; and as was foretold also, 
Wfiui rejected and put to death by the very people who had 
ioAg desired and wailed for his coming : But that his reli* 
gion, in spite of all opposition, was established in the world 
by lus disciples, invested with supernatural powers for that 
purpose ; of the fate and fortunes of which religion there is 
a prophetical description, carried down to the end of time. 
Let any one how, after reading the above history, and n^^ 
knowing whether the whole were not a fiction, be supposed 
to ask, Whether all that is here related be true I and instead 
of a direct answer, let him be informed of the severed ao* 
kn^wledged factn, which arc found to correspond to it in real 
life ; and then, let him compare the history and facts toge- 
ther, and observe the astonishing coincidence of both : Such 
a joint review must appear to him of very great weight, and 
U> amoimt to evidence somewhat more than human. AM 
■ n l eoa the wMe series^ afid every particular cirrumstano« 
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contained in ii, can be thought to have arisen ttom accidenL 
the iruth of ChriBi'anity ia proved.* 

■ The view here given of the moral and rehgioua ■yatemt 
of Bishop Butler, it wiU immedifttely be perceived, is chiefly 
intended for younger students, especially for students in di- 
vinity ; to wham it is hoped it may be of use, so as to «(• 
courage them to peruse, with proper diligence, the origina. 
works of the Author himself. For it may be necessary ta 
obs^re, that neither of the volumes of this excellent pre- 
taleare addressed to those wharead for amusement, orcuricv 
aity, or to get rid of time. All subjects are not to be com- 
prehended with the same ease ; and morabty and reli^on, 
when treated as sciences, each accompanied with difficuliiet 
of its own, can neither of them be understood as they ought, 
without a very peculiar alieniion. But morality and reh- 
gion are not merely to b« studied as science*, or' m being 
speculatively true ; they are to be regarded in another and 
higher light, as the rule of iife and manners, as containing 
auiboriiaiive directions by which to regulate our foith and 
(wactiee. And in this view, -the in mite importance of them 
ceosidered, it can never be an iodifferent matter whether 
Ihey be rec^ved oT rejected. For Ixith claim to be the voic« 
rf God ; and whether they be so or not, cannot be know, 
till th«r claims be impanially examined. If they indeed 
oome from him, wc are bound to conform to them at our 
peril : nor b it lell to our chirice, whether w* will submit tff 
the obligations they impose upon us or net ; fw sulnnit ttf 
them we must, in such a Sense, as to incur the punishments 
denounced by both against wilful disobedience to their in- 
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l>ii Jotcptf BuTLERf a prelate of the mo^t diitinguished 
dianieler and abilities, was born at Wantag^e, in Beric* 
d»re,inti:« year 1692. His father Mr. lliomas Butler, 
who was a subBtantiaJ and r^titahie shopkeeper in that 
tfi^xm, Obsenring^in his son Joseph^ an excellent genius and in* 
otinaiiott for learning, determined to edueate him for the min« 
ifltiyi ainoiig the Ptofestant dissenters of the presbytenah 
denomination. For this purpose; after he had gotie through 
9 pft^r course of grammatica] literature, at the free gram-» 
mw QC^ool of his; native plac^, under the care of the Rev: 
Mr? Fhili4> Beurtoit, a clergyman of the Ohtirch of England^ 
b9 W9A sent to a dksenting academy, t^en kept at <]rlouce8« 
Wir^^but whichvwas soon afterwards removed to Tewksburyi 
Ther: pi^eqpal tutor oi this aoMlemy wa* Mr Jones, a mari 
of uncommon abilities and knowledge, who had the honor 
pi training up several scholars, who became of great eipi- 
Q«n(»s,bdith in the established church and among the dissen* 
t^r$. At Tukesbury, Mr Butler made an extra(Mrdioary 
progress in: the 'Study (rf* divinity; of which he gave a re* 
Dia»able Mf»of, in the letters addressed by him while he 
KHnded at Tukesbury, to Dr Samuel Clarke, laying before 
1^ the doubts that had arisen in hij» mind, concerning the 
Otclusi wj i j IB S of some a-rgnments in the Doctor's demon* 
stration of the being aiid attributes of God. The first of 
thj^s^ letters was dated the ,4th November^ ITIB ; and ^e 
sagacity atti depth of thought displayed in h, immediat^y 
•t^dM Prt/Iftrtt^tf purticular iioUce. This, it^biidestensiofi 
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encouraged Mr Butler to address xrie I>octor again up€tti 
the same subject, ^hich likewise was answered by hint: 
and the correspondence beiir^r carried on in three other let- 
ters, the whole was annexed to the celebrated treatise before 
mentioned, and the Collection has been retained in all the 
subsequent editvxs of that work. The management oi 
this correspondence was intrusted by Mr Butler to his friend 
and fellow pupil Mr Seeker, who, in order to conceal the 
affair, undertook to convey the letters to the post-office at 
Gloucesiter, and t6 bring back Dr Clark^s answers. When 
Mr Butler's name was discovered to the doctor, the candor, 
modesty, and good sense, with which he had written, imme- 
diately procured him the friendship of that eminent and ex 
cellent man. Our young student was not, however, during 
his continuance at Tukesbury, solely employed in metaphy- 
sical speculauons and inqxiiries. Another subject of his 
serious consideration was, the inropriety of his becoming a 
dissenting minister. Accordingly, he entered into an e^» 
amiriatioa of the principles of nonK^onformity ; the result of 
which was, such a dissatisfieiction with them, as detenmned 
him to conform to the established church. This intention 
was, at first, disagreeaUe to his father, who endeavored to 
divert him from his purpose ; and, with that view, called te 
the assistance of some eminent presbyterian divkies ; tut 
fincBng his son's resdution to be fixed, he at length sufiTered 
him to be removed to Oxford, where he was admitted a com* 
moner of Oriel cdlege, on the 17th March, 1714. And 
what tmie he took orders doth not appear, nor who the bish<^ 
was by whom he was ordained; but it is certain tliat he 
entered inta the church soon after his admission at Oxford, if 
It be true, as is asserted, that he sometimes asi^erted Mr 
Edward Talbot in the divine service, at his living of Hen- 
dred, near Wantage With this gentleman, who was the 
seocmd son of Dr Wi^am Talbot, suco^urively bishop oi 
Oxford, Salisbury, and Durham, Mr Butler formed an inii 
mate friendship at Oriel college ; which friendship laid th^ 
foundation of all his sUbs^uent preformentit, and pracut^ 
for him a very honorable statioui when he was orAy twenty- 
fix years of age. Ft>r k was in 1718~ that, at the reodm- 
mandatimi of Mr TaUbbt, in conjunction withf tlmt of Dk 
Clarke, he wa« appoiate«d by ^r Joseph Jekyll ib be prea^ 
ecat the Rolls. This well thm6 years before h^ had taken 
aiiy degree at the Univsrsity, where he did not go out bache- 
for of law till ttae^ iOtb Juiio/ I7il| md^M^ te#ever, was at 
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foon a0 tbat degr0e 4)ould s^titably b« coofen^d on iilir. Mi 
Butler continued at the R0U3 till 1726 ; in ttie Ix^nniEig of 
nrhich yew he pubUshed, in one volume octavo, " Fifteen 
Sermons preached at that Chapel." In the meanwhile, by 
the patronage of Dr Talbot, bishop' of E>iirham, to whose 
notice he had been recommended (together with Mr Ben- 
son and Mr Seeker) by Mr Edward Talbot, on his death 
oed, our author had been presented first to the rectory of 
riaughtcm, near Darlington, and afterwards to that of Stan- 
brpe, in the sarae diocese; The benefice of Ha^ghion, 
was given to him in 1722, and that of Stanhope in 1725. 
At Haughlop there was a necessity for rebuilding a great 
part of the parsonage house, and Mr Butler had neitlier 
money nor talents for that work. Mr Seeker, therefore, 
WHO had always the interest of his fhends at heart, and ac- 
quired a very considerable influence with Bishop Talbot, 
persuaded that' prelate to give Mr Butler, in exchange for 
Haughton, the rectory of Statnhppe, which >^as not only 
free from any such incumbrance, but was likewise of much 
superior value, being indeed one of the richest parsonages 
in England. Wh*^t our author ccmtinued preacher at the 
Rolls-Chapel, he divided his time between his duty in toMrn 
and<JOuntry ; but when he quitted the Roi. he resided, 
during seven year;?, wholly at Stanhope, in tii j conscious 
discharge of every obligation appertaining to a go ^ pariah 
priest. This retirement, however, was too solitary r hi6 
disposition, which had in it a natural cast of gloom»a.ss. 
And ihough his recluse houjrs wece by no means lost, eithci' 
to [Mdvate improvement or public utihty, yet he felt at times, 
very painfully, the want of that select society of friends to 
nhxch he had been ai^ustomed, and which could inspire him 
with the greatest cheerfulness. Mr Seeker, therefore, who 
knew, this, was extremely anxious to draw him out into & 
IBose active and conspicuous scene, and omitted no opportu 
Q^y of expressing this desire io such as he thought capable 
^, promising it. Daving lumself been appointed king's 
$hiaplain,inl732, he took occasion, in a convei^tion which 
be had the honor of iM^^ldiAg with Aueen Caroline, to me»- 
^G^ io her hisj^end Mr Butl^. The <]tueen said idlB 
thought he bad be^ d^d^ Mr. Seeker aseiir^ hier*he was 
not. Yet jber Maj^ty ^ter wards aakfti Ar<d2bishop BlaCk* 
bufn if he was inH dead ; hk answer wis, " No, madam j 
kntj^ i§lHui«d." Mr Seeker contioving bis pwi|iOBe. of 
QD^ipavQ^ris^ to Wioghi? ^tnddut ^ laaitetiremmt, found 



rtmai$j upon Mt Chairles Talbot's bciflig nindtf lord chdns^t 
tcnr, to have Mt BiMef recommeikled to him foir Ibs ckaf)iahi 
Hij» loidship accepted, and i^nt for hmi ; and this promotion 
caliing* him TO town, he took Oxft^rd in his way, aiid wai ad- 
mitted there to the degree of doctor of law, on th^ 8tfi 
December, 1783. The lord chancellor, who g*ve him jife# 
a prebeiid in the church of Rochester, had cbnsented ehal 
hiB should reside at hid parish of Staciiope one half of thi^ 
year.. -■• ■' ■ ' ■ ■' - '■ ''--^ --""l 

Dr Butler being^ thus brought back into the wOrM, his 
merit aMbis talents soon introduced him to particular rio^ 
ocft afid paved the way for his rising to those high digilitiea 
wiitch he afterwards «qoyed. In 1736 he Was appointed 
ek^k of the Closet to queen Caroline ; Attd'in thesahiey^r^ 
hie presented to her majesty a G6py of his excellent treatise^ 
entitled, "The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revved, 
to the Constitution and Course ctf Nature.** Hk attendance 
upon his royal mistress, by her especial command, was f^otn 
seven to nine m tho ^v^^ng every day ; and though^ this 
partieulair relation to that excellent and learned queen wasf 
soon determined by her decLth in 1787, yet he had been Mr 
effectually recommended by her, as well as by the lateCjoint 
Chancellor Tn^t, %& his Majesty's favor, that in the next 
year he was raised to the highest order of the church, by » 
noratnation to the bishopric ^ Bristol \ to Which See he was 
eonsecrated on the Thi«i Decemb«p, 1788. King Gtewge 
IL noi: being satisfied with this proofs his regard to tW 
Buttery promoted him, in 1740, to th^ deanery of St PauFs( 
London^ into which he >)iraiS' installed on the 24th M^y ki 
that 3^r. Findhig the demands of this digi^ty to be i«^ 
eompatibte with l»s parish di^y at Btajihope, he immediate 
^ refflgned that rich ben^ce. Besides Our prelate's unro^ 
n^Ued vtteuticsi to his pccuHar ob^gatimis, he "was called 
upon to ]Nreach seveml ihscoi^rses^ on public occadons, whk^h 
were afterwards separftteily printed, and have sihce been iih* 
nexed ta the latter : edkions of the sermons at the ' Rolli-^ 
QiajfJeL in 1746, Upon the deat^of Hr figert^^ bishc^ 
of iier]^rd, Dr Butler was: made clerk of the eloset to th«r 
Eng; «iid OG the l«th October, 1799^ hei^M^ived anothei^ 
distinguii^d rntirk of his Majesty*s>ffiivori by being ^rans^> 
ted to the see of Durham. This W<i8 on the 16th"of Octo 
s>er in that year, upon the &ceii8^ of lOr EdwdM Chandler. 
Our prelate being thus appointed to preside over a diocese 
MtlMvkMtof^^<r^*ldfig beoQ cbiiiiected; deEv^red his (kst, 
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ml indeed )ii» Ixah charge to hi$ clergy, at h» primary viti* 
ratioain |751. Thepiincipal object of it was, * Extermtl 
Religion.' The bishop having observed, with deep concern, 
ihe great aiid growing neglect of serious piety in the king* 
t&Rij insisted strongly on the usefulness of outward forms 
and instUutioi's, in fixing and preserving a sense of leveuon 
$^ duty in the minds of men. In doing this, ne was 
thought by several persons to speak too fevourably of Pa* 
gan and Popish ceremonies, and to countenance in a certain 
degree, the cause of superstition. Under that apprehension 
an able and spirited writer, who wa» understood to be a 
clergyman of the Church of England, published in 1762, a 
pamphlet, entitled, ' A Serioijis Inquiry into the Use and 
importance of' External Religion ; occasioned by some pas* 
sages in the Right Rev, the Lord Bishop of Durham'tf 
Charge to the Clergy of that Diocese ; — Humbly addressed 
to his Lor^lship.' Many persons, however, and we believe the 
greater part of the Clergy of the diocese, did not think our 
prelate's Charge so exceptionable as it appeared to this an^ 
thor. . The Charge, being printed at Durham,, and having 
never been annexed to any of Dr Butler^s other works, n 
now became extremely scarce; and it is observable^ that It 
A the only one of his publicatiootf which ever produced him 
a direct literary antagomst.^ 

; By this promotion, our worthy bishop was fumished with 
ample means of exerting the virtue of chanty ; ti virtue 
^hich emuiendy abounded in him, and the exercise o^' 
which was his highest delight. But this gtatifioatioB he 
did no^^ong enjoyv He had been but a short time seated in 
his new bishopric, when his health began visibly to decline j 
and havi|[ig beencomi^mentcd, during his indisposition, up'^ 
on account oi his great resignatiost to the divine will, he is 
said to have expressed some.regret that he should be taken 
fj^om the present world so so(»fi after he had been renderod 
capable of becoming much more us^ol in it. In ha last 
Slness he wp^ carried to. Bristol, to try the waters of that 
glac^ f but these proni^ ineffectual^ he removed to Batlu 
where, beuig p^st re^very, he died on the 16th of June, 
1752. His corpse ivaa conveyed to £dtto}, and interreil in 
the^cathedral tbere^ w^^raa inofl3ai{^nt,wiih aninacription, 
Is erected tq^^ meoK^jv ' . 

.: On thegre^Uaeis of Biahop Butler's diaracter we need 
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. • This Cha^^ with tU the mt f)C ^i^t^ittlii^s.wiitUv^kllKai^ 
kl tfie prfeticnrediiioii of fiu worksl 
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not enlarge ; for his profound knowledge, and the prodigious 
strength of bis mind, are amply displayed in his incompara 
ble writing. His piety was of the most serious and fervent 
and, perhaps somewhat of the ascetic kind. His benevo 
lence was warm, generous, and diffusive. Whilst he was 
bishop of Bristol he expended, in repairing and improving the 
episcopal palace, four thousand pounds, which is said to 
have been more than the whole revenues of bishopric 
amounted to, during his continuance in that see. Besides his 
private -heaefaction% he was a Contributor, to the in^sMsLty at 
Bristol, and a subscnber to three of the hospitals at London. 
Ue was likewise a principal promoter, though not the first 
fbuodei: of the infirmary at Newcastle, in Northumberland. In 
supporting the hospitality and dignity <^. the rich and pow- 
erful diocese of Durham, he was desirous of imitating the 
spirit of his patron, Bishop Talbot. In this spirit he feet 
apart three days every week for the reception and entertain- 
ment of the fMfincipal gentry of the country. Nor were 
even the clergy who had the poorest benifkes neglected by 
him. He not only occasionally invited them to dine with 
him, but condescended to visit them at their respective par 
ishes. By his will he left five hundred pounds to the Socie- 
ty for Propsjjgfajting the Gospel in Foreign Paints and some 
legacies to his fnends and domestics. His executor and 
residuary legatee "wna his chaplain, the Rev. Dr Nathaniel 
Forster, a divine of distinguished literature. Bishop Butler 
was never married. Soon after his decease, the following 
lines, by way of epitaph, were written concerning him ; and 
were prnted first, if we recollect aright, in the Loudon Ma- 
gazine. 

Beneath this maible, Butler lies entombed, 
Wh<s with a soul eoflamed by love divine, 

His life in [ir^sence of his God consumed, 
Like the bright lampp before the holy shrine. 

His aspect pleasing, mind with learning fraught, 
His eloquence was like a chain of edd, 
That the wild passiocs of mankinucontroUed; 

Merit, wherever to be found, he sought 

Desire of transient riches he had none ; 
These he, with bounteous hand, did wdl dispeoio 
Bent to fulfil the ends of Providence; 

His heart still fixedon an immortal crown; 
His hoait a mirror was, of purest kind, 
Where the bright image of nis Maker shinod ; 

ReHectinff faithful to tne throne above, 

The arradiant glories of Ihe Mystic Dove 



f BS following Epitaph, said to be written by Dr Nathan- 
iel Forster, is inscribed on a flat nuurble atone, in the ea 
thedral church cf Bristol, placed over the spot where the 
remams of Bishop Butler are deposited ; and which, ma 
it is now almost o4>iiterated, it may be worth while here to 
vceserve* 

ReverendiM admodiun in Chruto Pater 

JOSEPIIUS BUTLER, LL. a 

Hujusce primo Diacemxm 

Deinde Dunelmenas Episcopiui. 

Qualis quantusq ; Virerat 

Sua Ubentissinie agnovit et as : 

Et ii ffoad PnesuU aut Scriptori ad fiunam tabat 

Mens altissirua, 

In^enii pcrspicacis et anbaeti Via, 

/t^lnyiMMi ; piqs, sinqilex. candidii% libeiili% 

Alofftai baud Stcue evanescet memoria* 

own BathoniaB 16 Kalend. Jali^ 

A. D. 1793. 

ea 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Ip the rentier should meet here with any thing which hf 
had not before attended to, it will not be in the observations 
upon the constitution and course of nature, these being aV 
obvious ; but m the application of them : in which, thougi 
there is nothing but what appears to me of some real weighty 
and therefore, of great importance; yet he will observe 
several things which will appear to him of very little, if he 
Qan think things to be of little importance, which are of any 
real weight at all, upon such a subject as rehgion. How* 
ever, the proper force of the following treatise lies in tl « 
whole general analogy considered together. 

It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted, bj 
many persons, that Christianity is not so much as a subject 
iA inquiry ; but that it b, now at length, discovered to be 
fictitious. And accordingly they treat it, as if, in the pre- 
sent age, this were an agreed point among all people of dis* 
cemment ; and nothing remained, but to set it up as a prin« 
cipal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way <^ re- 
prisals, for its having so long interrupted the pleasures of the 
world. On the contrary, thus much, at least, will be here 
found, not taken for gmnted, but proved, that any r^tsona 
Ue man, who will thoroughly consider the matter, may be 
as much assured, as he is of his own being, that it is not, 
however, so clear a case, that there is nothing in it. There 
is I think, strong e\4dence of its truth ; buV it is oertain 
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no one c^i, upon principles of reason, be satisfied of the 
coDitzjy. And the practical consequence to be draws 
fiom tbu8| is not attended to, by every one who is conoeroed 
in it. 

JliiV^lTM. 
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Probable evidence is essentially distinguished fron di>- 
monstrative by this, that it admits of degrees, and of all 
variety of them, firom the highest moral certainty, to the ve- 
ry lowest presumption We cannot, indeed, say a thing ir 
probably true upon one very slight presumption for it ; be- 
cause, as there may be probabilities on both sides of thr 
question, there may be some against it ; and though there 
be not, yet a slight presumption does not beget that degree 
of conviction, which it implied in saying a tlung is probably 
true. But that the slightest possible presumption is of the 
nature of a probability, appears from hence, that such low 
presumption, often repeated, will amo\mt even to moral ctVT" 
tainty. llius, a man's having observed the ebb and flow of 
the tti3 to-day, affords some sort of presumption, though the 
oWest imaginable, that it may happen again to-morrow * 
out the observation of this event for so many days, and 
months, and ag^^ together, as it has been observed by 
*nankind, gives us a full assurance that it will. 

That which chiefly constitutes probability, is expressed in 
the word likely ; i. e, like some truth,* or true event ; hke it, 
m itself, in its evidence, in some more or fewer of its circum* 
vtances. For when we determine a thing to be prob;ibly 
true, suppose that an event has or will come to pass, 'i is 
from the mind's remarking in it a likeness to some other events 
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which^ we have observed haa come to pass. And this cb^ 
itf vatkm ffxjomi in numberless daily instances, a presump* 
tipn, opinion, or full conviction, that such event has or wiU 
come to pass } according as the observaticm is, that the ]ik« 
eveiH has sc^netimes, most commonly, or always, so far as 
oiir observation reach^^ come to pass at like distances of 
time,^ or place, or upon like occasicms. Flence arises the bm 
lie^ that a child, if it lives twenty years, will grow up to the 
slalure and strength of a man ; that food wiU contribute la 
the preservation of its life, and the want of it for such a 
number of days be its certain destruction. So, likewise, the 
rule and measure of our hopes and fears concerning the suc- 
cess of our pursuits ; our expectaticms Ibat others will act 
80 and so in such circumstances ; and our judgment that 
such actions proceed from euch^ princifdes ; all these rdy 
upon our having observed the like to what we hope, fear, ex- 
pect, judge ; 1 say upon our having observed the like, eith^ 
with respect to others or ourselves. And thus, whereas the 
pcince,* who had always lived in a warm climate^ naturally 
concluded, in the way of analogy, that tliere was no such 
tlung as water's becoming hard, beoatise he had -always ob- 
served it to be fluid and yielding ; we, on H^ contrary, firOm 
anjftlogy, conclude, that there is no presiump(i<Mi ^ all against 
this ; that it is supposable there may be fix)6t4n fiogland 
any given day in January next; probable, thai there 
wiU on some day of the month ; and that there ia a >inoml 
certainty, t. e. ground for an expectation, without any douhl 
jq€ it| in somo part or other of the winter. 

Probable evidence, in its very nature, affords bul,an iBK^ 
perfect kind of information, and is, to be ccnbidered as rela 
tave only to beings ^ hmited capacities. For nothing whic^ 
is the possible object of Jsnowledge, whether past, present, or 
future, can.be probaUe to an. infinite intelligence? since U 
cannot but be discerned absolutely as it is in itself certainly 
tniei oar cortainly fidse. But to us, probability is the very 
guide of life. 

From these, things it follows, that in questian»of difficult 
ty, or such as are thought, so, where more satisfactory esi* 
dence cannot be had, or is not seen, if the result of exaimiia^ 
lk>n be, that there appears, upon the whole, any the love^ 
presumption on one side,.and none on the other|4ir a^ea^er 
presumption on one side, though in the lowest degree giui^ 

• The Story k toU t7 Mr. Ucks, in the chapter of PiobiHIil^ 
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ler^ ttits determine the qneBdon^ even i 1 4mttteni of speov 
ktMm ; and, in matters of practice, inU lay us un*ier an ab 
■dute and fonnal obh^tion, in point of ]^dence and Of in 
tftrest, to aet upon that presumptionj or low probabiMty 
though it be eo «ow as to leave the mind in a verj- gteat 
doubt which is the truth. For surely a man is as reallf 
bound in prudence to do what upon the wh(^e Appears, ao 
eording to the best of hb judgment, to be for hi* ba^ftesi% 
as what he certainly knows to be so. Nay, further, in qum^ 
taons of great consequence, a reasonable man wiU thitik ft 
concerns him to remark lower probabihties and presumptiont 
than these f suoh as amount to no more than showing one 
•ide of a question to be as supposable and credible as the^ 
odier f nay, such as but amount to much less even thatt 
thnr. For numberless instances might be mentioned rtn^ 
peeting the common pursuiu of life, where a man woiild be 
thought, in a liteml sense, distmcted, who would not act, 
and with great apj^cation too, not only upon an even 
ohance, but upon nmch less, and where tha probability or 
jdiaoce was greatly against his succeeding.* 

it is not my design to inquire further into the nature, this 
feundati<m, and measure of probability^ or whence it pro* 
ceeds, that UkmuH should beget that presumption, opinion, 
and Jail cnoviction, which tne human mind is formed to re- 
e^re fasm, it, and which it does necessarily produce in evety 
one ; or to guard against the errors to which reasonmg from 
aaakgy^is liable. This belongs to the subject of logic, and 
is a part of this subject which has not yet been thoroughly 
osoadered. . Indeed I shall not take upon meitoaay, l^w 
fitf lbs extent, compass, and force, of analogical reasoning 
can: be ledueed to gen^nal heads and rules, and the whole b4 
farmed into a system. But though so little in tins way has 
been attempted by those who have treated of our inteUeotu* 
a", powers, and the exercise of them, this does not kinder 
but that we may be, as we unquestionably are, assured, tha4 
analogy is of weight, various degrees, towards determining 
enr jtuigment, and ourpractke. Nor does it in any wise 
assn? torbe of weight in those cases, becauss persons^ either 
given to ihspute^ or who require, things to be stated with 
greater exactness than our fitculties a]^pear to aibntt of is 
■fftfiiral 9n^**»»» mau find , other c isos- in wfaMi il is S01 
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easj to saj, whether h be, or be not, of any weij^^ . ett in. 
fltancos of seeming analogies, which are reaLj of none. li 
is emragh to the present purpose to obseive, that this gene- 
ral way of arguing is evidently natural, just and conclusive. 
For there is no man can make a question but that tha sun 
will rise to*morrow, and be seen, where it is seen at all, in 
the figure of a circle, and not in that of a square. 

Hence, namely from analogical reasoning, Origen* has 
with singular sagacity observed, that, ' he who believes the 
Scriptures to have proceeded from him who is the Authoi 
of nature, may well expect to £nd the same sort of difficul- 
ties in it, as are found in the constitution of nature.' And, 
in a like way of reflection, it may be added, that he who de- 
,mes the Scripture to have been from God, upon account of 
these difficulties, may for the very same reason, deny the 
world to have been formed by him. On the oth^ hand, if 
there be an analogy, or likeness,' between that system of 
thiujgs and dispensation of Providence which revelation in« 
forms us of, and that system of things and dispensation of 
Providence which experience, together with reason, informs 
lui o^ t. 6. the known course of nature ; this is a presump- 
tion, that they have both the same author and cause ; at 
least soiar as to answer objections against the former being 
from Gbd, drawn from any thing which is analogical or simi* 
lar to what is in the latter, which is acknowledged to be 
from him ; for an Author of nature is here supposed. 

Fornung our notions of the constitution and government 
of the worM upon reasoning, without foundation for ^ 
principles whioh we assume, wheth^ from the attributes of 
Qod, or any thing else, is building a world upon hypo^sis, 
like Des Cartes. Forming our notions upon reasonmg from 
princijdes which are certain, but applied to cases to which 
wc have no ground to apply them, (like those who exjdain 
the structure of the human body, and the nature of diseases 
and medicines, from mere mathematics, without sufficient 
4iMta) is an ^rror much akin to the former : since what is as- 
nuned, in order to make the reasoning applicable, is AypolAe- 
m. But it must be allowed just, to jcnn abstrsCbt reasonmg 
with the Observation of facts, and argue from such facts as 
are known, to oth^s that are like thorn ; from that pait of 
the Divine government over intelligent creatures^ which 

* X^v ft*¥ rot yt Ttv iiira^ vapait^a^vtv r» kticovtos tov KOVfiov cimu «'«fp» 
r«f rnt yfatput ircircitfAtc, (ri i#< vtpi trn itrt^tm awwra rott ^^rt9l rw ««ff 
99nH X^, rmwrm «M nfi rMr y(Nl^Ml^ P!fflooaL p. ^; Ed. CtnS 
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eomes under our view, ta tha* larger and more general go 
renmient over them which is beyond it ; and firom what it 
present, to collect what is likely, credible, or not incredible, 
will be hereafter. 

This method, then, of concluding and determining, being 
practical, and what, if we will act at all, we cannot but act 
vpon in the common pursuits of life ; being evidently ccm- 
dKisive, in various degrees, proportionable to the degree 
and exactness of the whole analogy or likeness ; and hav- 
ing 80 great authority for its introduction into the sabject of 
rctigion, even revealed religion, my design is to apply it to 
that subject in general, both natural and revealed ; taking 
for proved, that there is an intelligent Author of Na- 
ture, and natural Governor of the world. For as there is no 
presumption against this, prior to the proc^ of it, so it has 
been often proved with accumulated evidence ; from this ar- 
gument of analogy and final causes ; from abstract reason* 
ings ; from the most ancient tradition and testimony ; and 
from the general consent of mankind. Nor does it appear, 
so ^ as I can find, to be denied by the generality of those 
who profess themselves dissatisfied with the evidence of 
religion. 

As there are some, who, instead of thus attending to what 
is in fe,ct the constitution of Nature, form their notions <^ 
God's government upon hypothesis ; so there are others who 
indulge themselves in vain and idle speculations, how the 
woM might possibly have been firamed otherwise than it is : 
and upon supposition that things might, in imagining that 
they should, have been disposed and cfinied on aiher a 
better model, than what appears in the present disposition 
and conduct of them. Suppose, now, a person of such a 
turn of mind to go on with his reveries, till he had at length 
fixed upon some particular plan of Nature, as appearing to 
him the best, — one shall scarce be thought guilty oi detrac- 
tH>n against human understanding if one should say, even 
be&rehand, that the plan which this speculative person 
would fix upon, though he were the wisest of the soos ol 
men, probably would not be the very best, ev^ accor* 
ding to his own notion of best; whether he thought 
that to be so which afforded occasions and motives for the 
exercise of the greatest virtue, or which was productive of 
the ^atest happiness, or that these two were necessarily 
eormecied, and run up into one and the same plan. Hqw« 
tYor it may not b^ amistj once for all, to see what would be 

2* 
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(he amoum of these emecd^Uons and imaginar j improv^^ 
liients upon the system of Nature, or how far they would 
mislead U3. And it seems there could be no stopping, till we 
came to some such conclusions as these : — That aU cre^ 
tures should at first be made as perfect and as happy, 
as they were capable of ever being ; that nothing, to be 
sure, of hazard or danger should be put upon them to 
do ; some indolent persons would perhaps think, nothing at 
all ; or certainly, that effectual care should be taken, that 
they should, whether necessary or not, yet eventually and 
in ^ct, always do what was right and most conducive to 
happiness, which would be thought easy for infinite pow«r 
to effect, either by not giving them any principles which 
would endanger their going wrong, or by la3dng the right 
motive of action in every instance, before their minds con- 
tinually, in so strong a manner, as would never fail of indu- 
cing them to act conformably to it ; and that the whole 
method of government by punishments should be rejected 
as absurd. ; as an awkward round-about method of carrying 
things on ; nay, as contrary to a principal purpose, for which 
it would be supposed creatures were made, namely, hap^ 
piness. 

Now, without considering what is to be said in particu* 
lar to the several parts of this train of folly cmd extrava^ 
gance, what has been above intimated is a full, direct, gene- 
ral answer to it, namely, that we may see beiforehand that 
we have not feiculties for this kind of speculation. For 
though it be aduHtted, that, froin the first principles of 
our nature, we unavoidably judge or determine some ends 
to be absolutely in themselves preferable to others^ and 
that the ends now mentioned, or if they run up into oi\e, 
that this one is absolutely the best, and consequently, that 
we must conclude the ultimate ends desired in the con* 
stkuticm of nature and conduct of Providence, is the moat 
virtue and hapi^ness possible ; yet we are far from being 
able to judge what particular disposition of things would 
be most friendly and assistant to virtue, or what meant 
•night be absolutely necessary to produce the most happi^ 
ness in a system of such extent as our own world may be, 
taking in all that is past and to oome^ though we should 
suppose it detached from the whole of things. Indeed, wt 
are so fieur from beng able to judge of this, that we are ooC 
Judges what may be the necessary means of raising and 
WQductkkgam penon to the highest purfectioo and happiness 
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gf fin nature. Nay, even in the little aDuire of the pieeot! 
Sfe, -ve find men of di^rent education and ranks lue not 
eoAnpetent judges of the conduct of each other. Our whole 
Datufe leads us to ascribe all moral perfection to God, and 
to deny all imperfection in him. And this will forever be a 
practical proof of his moral character, to such as will coi> 
dder what a practical proof is, because it is the voice sf 
God speaking in us. And trom hence we conclude, (bat 
virtue must be the happmess, and vice the misery, of every 
creature ; and that regularity, and order, and right, cannot 
IhU prevail, finally, in a univ<»ae under his government. 
But we are in no sort judges what are the necessary mtmoi 
of accomplishing this end. 

Let tie, then, instead of that idle and not very mnoccnt 
rniployment of forming imaginary models of a world, and 
schemes of governing it, tum oor thoughts to what we ex- 
jicirience to be the conduct of Nature with respect to intelli- 
gent creatures ; which may he resolved into general laws 
or ridea of administration, in the same way as many of the 
laW9(^ Nature, respecting inanimate matter, may he col- 
lected from experiments. And let us compare the knowi. 
constitution and course of ttiinga with what is said to be the 
moral system of Nature, the acknowledged dispensations o( * 
Rrofidence, or that government which we find ourselves 
under, with what religion teaches ua to believe and expect, 
and see whether they are not analogous, and of a piece. 
And upon such a comparison it will, I think, be fouml, that 
both may be traced up to the 
'ed into the same phncijdes of 

id to be considered, is of prettj 

several parts ; in some thore. ' 

me few instances, perhaps, it 

al proof, in others not so ; yet 

what is proved otherwise, k 

00 many want lo have shown' 

;inn, both natural and revealed, 

eooaidered only as a system, and prior to (he proof of it, ia 

not a subject of ridicule, unless that of nature be so toa 

Anl it will afford an answer to almost all objections against 

&W system both of natural and of revealed religion, ihoiigb 

DM perhaps an answer in so great a degiee, yet in a very 

(wnsiderable degree an answer, 10 the objections against the 

■mdence oCit^ for, ^jjections agawst a proo^ taid irf^octiona 
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against what is said to be proved, the reader will obseln'6 
arc different things. 

Now, the divine government of the world, implied in the 
notion of religion in general, and of Christianity, contains 
in it, — That mankind is appointed to live in a futm'e state ;* 
that there eveiy one shall be rewarded or punished; "j* re-, 
warded or punished respectively for all that behaviour here 
which we comprehend under the words, virtuous or Wcious, 
morally g>od or evil : ;{. that our present life is & probation, 
a state of trial, § and of disciphne, j| for that future one ; 
notwithstanding the objections which men may fancy they 
have, from notions of necessity, against there being any 
such moral plan as this at all; IT and whatever objections 
may appear to lie against the wisdom and goodness of it, as 
it stands so imperfectly made known to us at present : * * 
ihat this world being in a state of apostacy and wickedness, 
and consequently of ruin, and the sense both of their condi- 
tion and duty being greatly corrupted amongst men, thin 
gave occasion for an additional dispensation of Providence, 
of the utmost importance, 1 1 proved by miracles, J J but 
containing in it many things appearing to us strange, and 
not to have been expected ; § § a dispensation of Providence, 
which is a scheme or system of things || || carried on by the 
mediation of a Divine person, the Messiah, in order to the 
recovery of the world : IF IT ye* not revealed to all men, nor 
proved with the strongest possible evidence to all those to 
whom it is revealed ; but only to such a part of mankind, 
and with such particular evidence, as the wisdom of God 
thought fit * * * The design, then, of the following Treatise 
will be to show, that the several parts principally objected 
against in his moral and Christian dispensation, including 
its scheme, its publication, and the proof which God has af- 
forded us of its truth ; that the particular parts principally 
oWected against in this whole dispensation, are analogous to 
what is experienced in the constitution and course of Nature, 
or Providence ; that the chief objections themselves, which 
are alleged against the former, are no other than what may 
be alleged with like justness against the latter, where they 
are fomid in fact to be inconclusive ; and that this argument, 
from analogy, is in general unanswerable, and undoubtedly 

•Chi tCh.u. tCh.iiL 

5Ch. iv. llCh. V. irCh W. 

♦♦Ch,vii r r Part II. ch. i. ttCh.iL 

IICh.iiL 8llCh.iv. ^1[Ch.v. ♦♦♦Ch.ftfi. 
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df weight (m the side of religion * notwithstahding ti)e ob* 
jectlons which may seem to lie against it, and the leal 
ground which there may be for difference of opinion as to 
the particular degree of weight which is to be laid upon it. 
This is a general accoimt of what may be looked for in the 
following Treatise. And I shall begin it with that which is 
the foundation of all our hopes, and of all our fears — all our 
hopes and fears, which are of any ooosideratiQii— >! mean, 
i ^ure life. 
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CHAP. L 

Of a FtUurt Life. 

r Strange difficulties have been raised by some concern- . i> / 
ing personal identity, or the sameness of living agents, i ti^^^ ,^ 
/ plied in the notion of our existmg now and hereafter, or in 
any two successive moments; "»vhich whoever thinks it 
worth while, may see considered in the first Dissertation at 
the end of this Treatise. But, without regard to any of 
them here, let us consider what the analogy of Nature, and 
the several changes which we have undergone, and those 
which we know we may undergo without being destroyed, 
suggest, as to the effect which death may, or may not, 
tiave upon us ; and whether it be not from thence probable, 
Ihat we may survive this change, and exist in a future state 
of life and perception. 
, I. From our being bom into the present world in the help- 
/ less unperfect state of infancy, and having arriveil from 
\ thence to mature age, we find it to be a general law of nature 
) in oui own species, that the same creatures* tho mim 
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1 individuals, should exist in degrees of life and perception, 
with capacities of action, of enjojrment, and suffering, in 
one period of their being, greatly different froir< those ap- 
pointed them in another period of it. And in other creatures 
the same law holds. For the difference of their capacitiet 
and states of life at their birth (to go no higher) and in ma* 
mrity ; the change of worms into flies, and the vast enlarge* 
ment of their locomotive powers by such change ; and birda 
and insects bursting the shell, then* habitation, and by this 
means entering into a new world, furnished with new ac- 
commodations for them ; and finding a new sphere of action 
assigned them ; — these are instances of this genera] law of 
nature. Thus, all the various and wonderful transforma- 
tions cf animals are to be taken into consideration here. 
But the states of life in which we ourselves existed for* 
merly, in the womb and in our infancy, are almost as differ- 
ent firom our present, in mature age, as it is possible to 
conceive any two states or degrees of life can be. There- 
fore, that we are to exist hereafter in a state as different 
(suppose) from our present, as this is from our former, is but 
according to the analogy of nature ; according to a natural 
order or appointment, of the very same kind with what we 
have already experienced. 

II. We know we are endued with capacities of action, of 
happiness, and misery ; for we are conscious of acting, of 
enjoying pleasure, and suffering pain. Now, that we have 
these powers and capacities before death, is a presumption 
that we shall retain them through and after death ; indeed, 
a probability of it abundantly sufficient to act upon, unless 
there be some positive reason to think that death is the de- 
struction of those living powers ; because there is in every 
case a probability, that all things will continue as we expe- 
rience they are, in all respects, except those in which wc 
have some reason to think they will be altered. This is 
that kind* of presumption, or probability, from analogy, 
expressed in the very word continuance^ which seems oui 
only natural reason for believing the course of the world will 
continue to-morrow, as it has done so far as our experience 
or knowledge of history can carry us back. Nay, it seem 
our only reason for believing, that any one substance, now 

* 1 flay kind of presumption or probability ; for 1 do not mean to afBm^ 
that tliere b the same degree of conviction thai our living pc wen will ooo 
linue aAer death, as there is, that our salncHiioes will 
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existing^ will continue to exist a niomeni longer ; the self- 
€ixistent subs ance only excepted. Thus, if men were as- 
sured that the unknown event, death, was not the destruc- 
tion of our faculties %>( perception and of action, there would 
be no apprehension that any other power or event, uncon- 
nected with this of death, would destroy these faculties just 
at the instant of each creature's death ; ard therefore no 
doubt but that they would remain after it : which showa 
the high probabiHty that our Uving powers will contirue 
after death, unless there be some ground to think that death 
is their destruction.* For, if it would be in a manner certain 
that we should survive death, provided it were certain that 
death "would not be our destruction, it must be highly proba- 
ble we shall survive it, if there be no ground to think death 
will be our destruction. 

Now, though I think it must be acknowledged, that prior 
to the natural and moral proofs of a future life commonly 
insisted upon, there would arise a general confused suspi- 
cion, that, in the great shock and alteration which we shall 
undergo by death, we, i. e. our livmg powers, might be 
wholly destroyed ; yet even prior to those proofs, there is 
really no particular distinct ground, or reason, for this appre- 
hension at all, so far as I can find. If there be, it must 
arise either from the reason of the thing, or from the analogy 
of Nature, 

But we cannot argue from the reason of the thing, that 
death is the destruction of living agents, because we know 
not at all what death is in itself; but only some of its effects, 
such as the dissolution of flesh, skin, and bones : and these 
effects do in no wise appear to imply the destruction of a 
living agent. And, besides, as we are greatly in the dark 
upon what the exercise of our living powers depends, so we 
are wholly ignorant what the powers themselves depend 
upon; the powers themselves, as distinguished, not only 

♦ Destruction of living powers ^ is a manner of expression unavoidably 
ambiguous; and may signify either the destrvLction of a living beings «o 
4tf that the same living being shall be incapable of ever jjerceiving or 
axtting again at all; or tJie destruction of those means and instruments 
hy which it is capable of its present life^ of its present state qf perception 
and of action. It is here used in the former sense. "Wnen it is used in the 
laHer, the epitliet present is added. The loss %f a mail's eye is a destruction 
of living powers in the latter sense. But we have no reason to think the de- 
Btruction of living powers, in the former sense, to be possible. We have no 
more reason to tmnk a being, endued with living powers, ever loses thon 
during its w lole existence, than to believe that a stone ever enquires them. 
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bom their actual exercise, but also from the \nesent capaci- 
ty of exercising them ; and opposed to their destruction ; 
for sleep, or, however, a swoohj shows us, not onlj tJiat 
th^e powers exist when they are nAt exercised, as tbfl 
passive power, of motion does in inanimate matter ; tut 
•hows also that they exist, when there is no present capo* 
city of exe/rising them ; or that the capacities of exercising 
ihem for the present, as well as the actual exercise of them, 
may be suspended, and yet the powers themselves remAo 
un'destroyed. Since, then, we know not at all upon what 
the existence of our living powers depends, this shows fur- 
ther, there can* no probability be collected from the reason 
of the thing, that death will be their destruction : because 
their existence may depend upon somewhat in no degree 
affected by death ; upon somewhat quite out of the reach of 
this king of terrors. So that there is nothing myore certain, 
than that the reason of the thing shows us no connexion 
between death and the destruction of living agents. Nor 
^an we find any thing throughout the whole analogy of 
J^aturCj to afford us even the slightest presumption, that 
animals ever lose their living powers ; much less, if it were 
possible, that they lose them by death ; for we have no 
faculties wherewith to trace any beyond or through it, so as 
to see what becomes of them. This event removes them 
from our view. It destroys the sensible proof, which we had 
fvcfore their death, of their being possessed of living powers, 
'«'Ut does not appear to afford the least reason to believe, 
b.uat they are then, or by that event, deprived of them. 

And our knowing, that they were possessed of these 
powers, up to the very period to which we have faculties 
capable of tracing them, is itself a probabihty of their retain- 
ing them beyond it. And this is confirmed, and a sensible 
credibility is given to it, by observing the very great and 
astonishing changes which we have experienced ; so great, 
that our existence in another state of lifC/, of perception and 
of action, will be but according to a method of providential 
conduct, the like to which has been already exercised, even 
with regard to ourselves ; accordmg to a course of nature, 
the like to which we have already gone through. 

However, as. one cannot but be greatly sensible, how 
difficult it is to silence imagination enough to make the 
vcicc of reason even distinctly heard in this case j as we axa 
accustomed, from our youth up, to indulge that forw&rd 
delusive fiiculty, ever obtruding beyond its sphere; of some 
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asmtaace, knieed, to apprehension, lut the author of aK 
tmMT : as we plain, f lose ourselves in cross and crude con« 
Cfaptions of things, taking for granted that we are acquaint- 
•d with what indeed we are wholly ignorant of; it may be 
pvoper to ccmsider the imaginary presumptions, that death 
win be our destruction, arising^ from these kinds of early and 
htstiug prejudices ; and to show how little they can really 
amount to, even though we cannot wholly divest ourselvet 
of them. And 

I. All presumption of death's being the destructi^ of lir- 
mg beings, must go upon supposition that they are com- 
ponnded, and so discerptible. But, fdnce conscioiisness is a 
single and individual power, it should seem that the subjecjt 
in which it resides, must be so tod. For, were the motion 
<>f any particle of matter absolutely one and indivisible, so as 
that it should imply a contradiction to suppose part of this 
motion to exist, and part not to exist i. e. part of this matter 
to move, and part to be at rest ; then its power of motion 
would be indivisible ; and so also would the subject in which 
the power inheres, namely, the particle of matter : for, if 
thb could be divided into two, one part might be moved and 
tiie other at rest, which is contrary to the supposition. In 
fike manner, it has been argued, * and, for any thing ap* 
pearing to the contrary, justly, that since the perception, or 
consciousness, which we have of our own existence is indi- 
visible, so as that it is a contradiction to suppose one part of 
It should be here and the other there ; the perceptive power, 
or the power of consciousness, is indivisible too ; and, conse- 
quently, the subject in which it resides, t. e. the conscious 
being. Now, upon supposition that living agent each man 
calls himself, is thus a dingle being, which there is at least 
no more difficulty in conceiving than in conceiving it toWa 
compound, and of which there is the proof now mentioned ; 
k follows, that pur organized bodies are no more oiirselves, 
jr part Df ourselves, than any oth^ matter around us. And 
Vt is as easy to conceive how matter, which is no part of 
0ii7selve9, may be a{>propriated to us in the manner which 
our present bodies ai e, as how we can receive impressions 
from, and have power over any matter^ I^ is as easy to 
conceive, that we may efOBi out of bodies, as in them ; that 
we miglU have aiiimated bodies of any other organs and 
senses wLolly different firpm these now given us, and that 

• See Dr duktfs LetlnrilaMr DodweU, md th« Defenoet oi it 

6* 
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we may nereafler animate these same or new bodies vari 
cnsiy modified and organized, as to conceive how wc can 
animate such bodies as our present. And, lastly, the disso* 
lution of all these several organized bodies, supposing our- 
selves to have successively animated them, would have no 
more conceivable tendency to destroy the living beings, our- 
, selves, or deprive us of living faculties, the faculties of per- 
ception and of action, than the dissolution of any foreign 
matter, which we are capable of receiving impressions from, 
au*! making use of for the common occasions of life. 

II. The simplicity and absolute oneness of a living agent 
cannot, indeed, from the nature of the thing, be properly 
jMTOved by experimental observations. But as these fall 
in with the supposition of its unity, so they plainly lead us 
to conclude certainly, that our gross organized bodies, with 
which we perceive the objects of sense, and with which we 
act, are no part of ourselves, and therefore show us, that 
we have no reason to believe their destruction to be ours ; 
even without determining whether our living substances be 
material or immaterial. For we see by experience, that 
men may lose their limbs, their organs of sense, and even 
the greatest part of these bodies, and yet remain the same 
aving agents : And persons can trace up the existence of 
themselves to a time when the bulk of their bodies was ex- 
tremely small, in comparison of what it is in mature age ; 
and wo cannot but think, that they might then have lost a 
considerable part of that small body, and yet have remained 
the same living agents, as they may now lose great part ol 
their present body, and remain so. And it is certain, that 
the bodies of all animals are in a constant flux, from that 
never ceasing attrition which there is in every part of them. 
Now, things of this kind unavoidably teach us to distinguish 
between these Uving agents, ourselves, and large quantities 
of matter, in which we are very nearly interested : since 
these may be alienated, and actually are in a daily course 
of succession, and changing their owners ; whilst we are 
assured, that each living agent remains one and the same 
permanent being.* And this general observation leads us 
(m to the following ones. 

First f That we have no way of determining by cxpe 
rience, what is the certain bulk of the living being each 
man calls himself; and yet, till it be determined tluit it is 

* S^ OiMertatiMi L 
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higei in bulk than the soM elementary purtic.eo of matter, 
nrhich taeie is no ground lo think ixny natural power can 
dissolve, there is no sort of reason to think death to be tba 
dissolution of it, of I he living being, even though it, should 
Qot be absolutely indiscerptible. 

Secondly^ From our being so nearly related to, and inter- 
ested in certain systems of matter, suppose our flesh ami 
bones, afterwards ceasing to be at all related to them, the 
living agents, ourselves, remaining all this while undesiroy- 
cd, notwithstanding such alienations : and consequently 
these systems of matter not being ourselves ; it follows fur- 
ther, that we have no ground to conclude any other, suppose 
internal systems of matter, to be the living agents ourselves , 
because we can have no ground to conclude this, but from 
our relation to, and interest in such other systems of matter : 
and, therefore, we can have no reason to conclude, what 
befalls those systems of matter at death, to be the destruction 
of the living agents. We have akeady, several times over, 
lost a great part, or perhaps the whole of our body, accord- 
ing to certain common estabhshed laws of nature ; yet we 
remain the same living agents : when we shall lose as great 
a part, or the whole, by another common established la>v of 
nature, death, why may we not also remain the samb ? 
That the alienation has been gradual in one €ase, and in the 
other will be more at once, does not prove any thing to the 
contrary. We have passed undestroyed through , those 
many and great revolutions of matter, so pecuharly appro- 
priated to ourselves ; why should we imagine death would 
be so fatal to us ? Nor can it be objected, that what is thus 
alienated, or lost, is no pait of our original solid body, but 
only adventitious matter ; because we may lose entire limbs, 
which must have contained many solid parts and vessels oi 
the original body : oi if this be not admitted, we have no 
proof that any of these solid parts are dissolved or ahenated 
by- death ; though, by the way, we are very nearly rekvled 
U) tliat extianeous or adventitious matter, wliilst it continues 
onited lo and distending tlie several parts of our solid body. 
But, after all, the relation a person bears to those parts of 
hi.? body to which he is the most nt.^ly related, what does 
it appear to amount to but this, that tlie Uvii>g agent and 
♦Jiose parts of the body mutually affect each other % And 
iho same thing, the same thing in Jsind, though not in de- 
greie, may be said ot all foreign matter, which gives us 
ideas, and which we haye o^^ ppwer over. Froni thew 
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observations the whole ground of the imagiiation is remor 
ed, that the dissolution of any matter is the destruction of 
a living agent, from the interest he once had in such roaif^.r. 
Tiiirdly^ If we consider our body somewhat more distinct- 
ly, as made up of organs and instruments of perception an*1 
oif motion, it will bring us to the same conclusion. Thai, 
the common optical experiments bhow, and even the obser- 
vation how sight is assisted by glasses shows, thut we se^ 
with our eyes in the same sense as we see with riasse^. 
Nor is there any reason to believe, that we see with them In 
any other sense ; any other, I mean, which would lead Mi 
to think the eye itself a per'cipient. The Hke is to be said 
of hearing : and our feeling distant solid matter by means 
Qi[ somewhat in our hand, seems an instance of the like kind, 
as to the subject wo are considering. All these are instances 
of foreign matter, or such as is no part of our body, being 
instrumental in preparing objects for, and conveying tnam to 
the perceiving power, in a manner similar, or like to the 
manner in which our organs of sense prepare and convey 
them. Both are, in a like way, instruments of our receiv- 
ing such ideas from external objects, as the Autiicr of na- 
tiure appointed those external objects to be the occasions of 
exciting in us. However, glasses are evidently instances 
of this ; namely, of matter, which is no part of our body, pre- 
paring objects for, and convejdng them towards the perceiv- 
ing power, in like manner as our bodily organs do. And if 
we see with our eyes only in the same manner as we do with 
glasses, the like may justly be concluded from analogy, of 
all our other senses. It is not intended, by any thing hero 
said, to affirm, that the whole apparatus of vision, or of per 
ception by any other of our senses, can be traced, through 
all its steps, quite up to the Uving power of seeing, or per- 
ceiving ; but that, so far as it can be traced by experimental 
observations, sc far it appears, that our organs of sense pre- 
pare and convey on objects, in order to their being perceived, 
in like manner as foreign matter does, without affording any 
shadow of appearance, that they themselves perceive. And 
that we have no reason to think our organs of sense perci- 
pients, is confirmed by instances of persons losing some of 
them, the living beings themselves, their former occupiers 
remaining ununpaired. It is confirmed also by the experi 
ence of dreams ; by which, we find we are at present pos- 
sessed of a latent, and what would otherw ise be an unima- 
giD^ unknown power of perceiving sensible objects, iii as 
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itron^ and livelj a manner without our external orgatm of 
sense, a» with them. 

So also with regard to our power, of moving, or directing 
motion by will and choice : upon the destruction of a limb, 
this active power remains, as it evidently seems, unlessened ; 
to as that the living being, who has suffered this loss, would 
be cstpable of moving as before, if it had another limb to* 
more with. It can walk by the help of an artificial leg, 

f' tst as it can make use of a pole or a lever, to reach towards 
self and to move things beyond the length and the power 
w its natural arm : and this last it does in the same manner 
as it reaches and moves, with its natural arm, things nearer 
and of less weight. Nor is there so much as any appear- 
ance of our limbs being endued with a power of moving oi 
directing themselves ; though they are adapted, like the se- 
veral parte of a machine, to be the instruments of motion to 
each other ; and some parts of the same limb, to be instru- 
ments of motion to the other parts of it. 

Tlius, a maxi determines that he will look at such an ob- 
ject through a microscope ; or, being lame suppose, that he 
will walk to such a place with a staff a week hence. His 
eyes and his feet no more determine in these cases, than the 
microscope and the staff. Nor is there any ground to think 
they any more ptit the determination in the practice, or that 
his eyes are the seers, or his feet the movers, in any other 
sense than as the microscope and the staff are. Upon the 
whole, then, our organs of sense and our Hmbs are certainly 
instruments, which the living persons, ourselves, make use 
of to perceive and move with. There Is not any probability, 
that they are any more ; nor, consequently, that we have 
any other kind 6f relatten to them, than what we may have 
to any other foreign matter formed into instruments of per- 
ception and motion, suppose into a microscope or a staff (1 
•ay, any other kind of relation, for I am not speaking of the 
degree of it ; nor, consequently, is there any probabiHty, 
that the alienation or dissolution of these instruments is the 
destruction of the perceiving and moving a^ent. 

And thus our findmg, that the dissolution of matter in 
which living beings were most nearly interested, is not their 
dissolution ; and that the destruction of several of the or- 
gans and instrumeits of perception and of motion belong- 
ing to them, is not their destruction ; shows, demonstrative- 
ly, that there is no ground to think, that the dissolution 
of any aOxet matter or destruction of any other organs 
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and instrumepts, will be the dissolution or destruction 
of li .ing agents, from the like kind of relation. And we 
have no rea«^on to thmk we stand in any other kind of 
relation to any thuig which we find dissolved by death. 

But it is said, these observations are equally applicable to 
brutes ; and it is thought an insuperable difficulty, that 
tbej' should be immortal, and, by consequence, capable oi 
everlasting happiness. Now, this mannei of expression ia 
both invidious and weak : but the thing intended by it, ia 
really no difficulty at all, either in the way of natural or 
moral consideration. For, 1st, Suppose the invidious thing, 
designed in such a manner of expression, were really im- 
plied, as it is not in the least, in the natural immortality of 
brutes ; namely, that they must arrive at great attainments, 
and become rational and moral agents ; even this would be 
no difficulty, since we know not what latent powers and 
capacities they may be endued with. There was once, pri 
or to experience, as great presumption against human crea- 
tures, as there is agamst the brute creatures, arriving at 
that degree of understanding which we have in mature age ; 
for we can trace up our own existance to the same original 
with theirs. And we find it to be a general law of nature, 
that creatures endued with capacities of virtue and religion, 
should be placed in a condition of being, in which they are 
altogether without the use of them for a considerable length 
of their duration, as in infancy and childhood. And great 
part of the human species go out of the present world, be» 
fore they come to the exercise of these capacities in any de- 
gree at all. But then, 2dly, The natural inunortaUty of 
brutes does not in the least imply, that they are endued with 
any latent capacities of a rational or moral nature. And 
the economy of the universe might require, that there should 
bo living creatures without any capacities of this kind. 
And all difficulties, as to the manner how they are to be dis< 
posed of, are so apparectly and wholly founded on our igno- 
rance, that it is wonderful they should be insisted upon by an y 
but such as are weak enough to think they are acquainted 
with the whole system of things. There is, then, absoluto^ 
iy nothing at all in this objection, which is so rhetorically 
urged against the greatest part of the natural proofs or pre- 
sumptions of the immortality of human minds : I say the 
greatest part ; for it is less applicable to the following ob 
servation, which is more peculiar to mankind : — 

IIL That as it is evident our present powers aid capaci 
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ties of reason, memory, and afTection, do not de])e!id upon 
our gross body, in the manner in which perception by our 
organs of sense does ; so they do not appear to depend upon 
it at all in any such manner, as to give ground to think, that 
the dissolution of this body will be the destruction of these 
our present powers of reflection, as it will of our powers of 
sensation ; or to give ground to conclude, even that it t^U 
be so much as a suspension of the former. 

Human creatures exist at present in two states c^ life 
and perception, greatly different from each other ; each of 
vrhich has its own peculiar laws, and its o jvn peculiar en- 
joyments and sufferings. When any of our senses are 
affected, or appetites gratified with the objects of them, W€ 
may be said to exist, or live, in a state of sensation. When 
none of our senses are affected, or appetites gratified, and 
yet we perceive, and reason, and act, we may be said to ex- 
ist, or live, in a state of reflection. Now it is by no means 
certain, that any thing which is dissolved by death is any 
way necessary to the hving being, in this its state of reflec- 
tion, after ideas are gained. For though, from our present 
constitution and condition of being, our external organs of 
sense are necessary for conveying in ideas to our reflecting 
powers, as carriages, and levers, and scaffolds are in archi- 
tecture ; yet, when these ideas are brought in, we are capa- 
ble of reflecting in the most intense degree, and of enjoying 
the greatest pleasure, and feeling the greatest pam, by 
means of that reflection, without any assistance from our 
senses ; and without any at all, which we know of, from 
that body, which will be dissolved by death. It does not 
appear, then, that the relation of this gross body to the re- 
flecting being, is in any degree, necessary to thinking ; to 
our intellectual enjoyments or sufferings : nor, consequently, 
that the dissolution, or alienation of the former by death, will 
be the destruction of those present powers, which render us 
capable of this state of reflection. Further, there are in- 
stances of moral diseases, which do not at all affect our 
present intellectual powers ; and this affords a presumption, 
that those diseases will not destroy these present powers, 
[ndeed, from the observations made above, it appears, that 
there is no presumption, from their mutually fiffecting eacb 
other, that the dissolution of the body is the dtsstruction of 
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ihc living ugent. And by the same reasoning it must ap 
pear, too, that there is no presumption, from their mutually 
affecting each other, that the dissolution of the body b the 
destruction of our present reflecting powers ; but instances 
of their not affecting each other, afford a presumption of the 
tontrary. Instances of mortal disease not impairing our 
present reflecting powers, evidently turn our thoughts even 
from imagining such diseases to be the destruction of theisu 
Seveiftl things, indeed, greatly aflfect all our living powers, 
and at length, suspend the exercise of them ; as, for in- 
stance, drowsiness, increasing till it ends in soimd sleep : 
and from hence we might have imagined it would destroy 
them, till we found, by experience, the weakness of this way 
of judging. But, in the diseases now mentioned, there is not 
80 much as the shadow of probability, to lead us to any 
such conclusion, as to the reflecting powers which we have 
at present ; for, in those diseases, persons the moment before 
death appear to be in the highest vigor of life. They dis- 
cover apprehension, memory, reason, all entire; with the 
utmost force of affection ; sense of a character, of shame 
and hop<Nr ; and the highest mental enjoyments and suffer- 
ings, even to the last gasp : and these surely prove even 
greater vigor of life than bodily strength does. Now, what 
pretence is there for thinking, that a progressive dtsease, 
when arrived to such a degree, I mean that degree which 
b mortal, will destroy those powers, which were not i^jpair- 
ed, which were not affected by it, during its whole progress, 
ijuite up to that degree ? And if death, by diseases cf thk 
kind, is not the destruction of our present reflecting powers, 
it will scarce be thought that death by any other means is. 
It is obvioua that this general obs^rvaticm may be carried 
on further : and there appears so little connexion between 
our bodily powers of sensation, and our present powers of 
reflection, that there is no reason to conclude th&t de&tht 
which destroys the former, does so much as suspend the 
exercise of the latter, or interrupt our continuing to exist in 
the like state of reflection which we do now. For, suspen> 
Bion of reason, memory, and the affections which they ex< 
cite, is no part of the idea of death, nor is implied in odi 
notaoii of it. And our daily experiencing these powers to bt 
exercised, without any assistance, that we know of, flrooi 
those bodies which will be dissolved by death ; and our fjnd 
vng often, that the exercise of them is so hvely to the last ;^ 
ihcM things afford a sensible apprehensy m, tliat death maj 
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not pd'haps be so much as a discontinuance of the exeicise 
o[ these powers, nor of the enjoyments and sufferings which 
it implies;* so that our posthumous life, whatever there may 
be in it additi<Mial to our present, yet may not be entirely be- 
ginning anew, but going on. Death may, in some sort, and 
m some respects, answer to our birth, which b not a sus* 
pension of the faculties which we had before it, or a totaJ 
change of the state of life in which we existed when in the 
wombj but a oontinuation of both, with such and such great 
iterations. 

Nay, for ought we know of ourselves, of our present life, 
had of death, death may immediately, in the natural course 
of things, put us into a higher and more enlarged state of 
life, as our birth does ;! a state in which our capacities cuid 
sphere of perception, and of action, may be much greater 
than at present. For, as our relation to our external orgiEUis 
of sense renders us capable of existing in our present state 
of sensation, so it may be the only natural hindrance to our 
existing, immediately and of course, in a higher state of re- 
flection. The truth is, reason does not at all show us in 
what state death naturally leaves us. But were we \ sure 
that it would suspend all our perceptive and active powers, 
yet the suspension of a power, and the destruction of it, are 
effects so totally different in kind, as we experience from 
sleep and a swoon, that we cannot in any wise argue from 
one to the other ; or conclude, even to the lowest degree of 
probability^ that the same kind of force which is sufficient to 
suspend our faculties, though it be increased ever so much, 
will be sufficient to destroy them. 

These observations together may be sufficient to show, 
how little presumption there is that death is the destruction 

t There are three distinct questtons, relating to a futufe life, here eon- 
■dered : Whether death be the destruction of living agents 1 U not, 
Whether it be the destruction of their present powers of reflection, as it 
•ertainty is the destruction of their present powers of sensation 7 And if 
not, Whether it be the suspension, or disecmtinuance of the ezeiciae, H 
thesa present reflixrtin^ powers 1 Now, if there be no reason ,to bcHew 
the last, there will be, u tnat were possible, less for the next, and ^ess ^iU 
fcr th3 first. 

t This, according to Strabo, was the opinion of tie Brahmans: yo^c* 
^ttv jMOf ymp in row fiev ev$ads 0io», b> ; cy OKfJitiv KVOfievutv tvat' rov 6t Bavrnmr^ 
veyeo'ic <i( rov otrrtoi ffiov, kui tov tvSmiuova roig ^f^t%oco<f^t^Jae^. Ldh. X V, p. 
1039. Ed. Amst. 1707. To which opinion perhaps Antoninus may 
lllude in these words, u s vv» vcpinsinii, xort cn^vov sk mn yaarpos ri|» 
/vpaikoi <nt ifeXBtij irr&>f cwJcy<(r9at rtiv dtpav cy jr r« tpvjfcftov 99 ru A«r</i' 
Mf« o rctfi:ira». Lib. IX. C. 3.. 
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of human ereaUi res. However, there is tJie shadow of an 
analogy, which may lead us to imagine it is ; tt e supposed 
tikeness wl ich is observed between the decay of vegetable* 
and of livir g creatures. And this likeness is indeed suffi- 
cient to afford the poets very apt allusions to the flowers of 
the field, in their pictures of the frailty of our present lifo. 
But, in reason, the analogy is so far from holding, that there 
appears no ground even for the comparison, as to the present 
question ; because one of the two subjects compared Vi 
wholly void of that, which is the principle and chief thing in 
the other, the power of perception and action ; and which is 
the only thing we are inquiring about the continuance of 
So that the destruction of a vegetable is an event not simir 
lar, or analogous, to the destruction of a hving agent. 

But if, as was above intimated, leaving off the delusive 
custom of substituting imagination in the room of experi- 
ence, we would confine ourselves to what we do know and 
understand ; if we would argue only from that, and from 
that form our expectations, it would appear, at first sight, 
that as no probability of living beings ever ceasing to be so,, 
can be concluded from the reason of the thing ; so none 
can be collected from the analogy of nature ; because we 
cannot trace any living beings beyond death. But as we 
are conscious that we are endued with capacities of percep- 
tion and of action, and are living persons, what we are to 
go upon is, that we shall continue so till we foresee some 
accident, or event, which will endanger those capacities, or 
be likely to destroy us ; which death does in no wise appear 
to be. 

And thus, when we go out of this world, we may pass 
mto new scences, and a new state of life and action, just as 
naturally as we came h\to the present. And this new sttte 
may naturally be a social one. And the advantages Df it, ad- 
vantages of every kind, may naturally be bestowed, according 
to some fixed general laws of wisdom, upon every one iii pro- 
portion to the degrees of his virtue. And though the advanta- 
ges of that future natiiral state should not be bestowed, as these 
of the present in some measure are, by the will of the society, 
but entirely by Ids more immediate iction, upon whom the 
w^hole frame of nature depends, yot this distributirm may be 
just as natural, as their being dist ibuted here by the instru- 
mentality of men. And, indeed, though one were^to allow 
any confused undetermir(^,d sense, which people please to put 
upon the word natural, it would be a shortness of though? 
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Bcarce credible tri imagine, that no system or course of tilings 
can be so, but only what we see at present ;* especially 
whilst the probability of a future life, or the natural immor- 
tality of the soul, is admitted upon the evidence of reason ; 
because this is really both admitting and denying at once, a 
state of being different from the present to be natural. But 
the only distinct meaning of that word is, stated, Jlxed^ or set' 
tied; since what is natural as much requires, and prcsuppo* 
ses an intelligent agent to render it so, i, e. to effect it con- 
tinually, or at stated times, as what is supernatural or mi- 
raculous does to effect it for once. And from hence it must 
follow, that persons* notion of what is natural will be enlar- 
ged, in proportion to their greater knowledge of the works of 
God and the dispensations of his Providence. Nor is there 
any absurdity in supposing, that there may be beings in the 
universe, whose capacities, and knowledge, and views, may 
be so extensive, as that the whole Christian dispensation may 
to them appear natural, i. e. analogous or conformable to 
God's dealings with other parts of his creation, as natural as 
the visible known course of things appears to us. For there 
seems scarce any other possible sense to be put upon the 
word, but that only in which it is here used ; similar, stated, 
or uniform. 

This credibility of a future life, which has been here in- 
sisted upon, how little soever it may satisfy our curiosity, 
seems to answer all the purposes of religion, in like manner 
as a demonstrative proof would. Indeed, a proof, even a de- 
monstrative one, of a future life, would not be a proof of reli- 
gion. For, that we are to live hereafter, is just as reconcilia- 
ble with the scheme of atheism, and ad well to be accounted 
for by it, as that we are now alive is ; and therefore nothing 
can be more absurd than to argue from that scheme, that 
there can be no future state. But as religion implies a fu- 
ture state, any presumption against such a state is a pre- 
emption against religion. And the fotegoing observationa 
remove all presumptions of that sort, and prove, to a very 
considerable degree of probability, one fundamental doctiine 
ff religion ; which if believed, would greatly open and dis- 
pose the mind seriously to attend to the Qenexzl e\idencc of 
the whole 

♦ SUui Van li. ch. 2. and Part ii. ch. 3. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



Of Ue 6ovmint«w! ^ (Tot^ by Reioafdi and Vtmitfanaitit 

and partieularly of the lattet. 

t,t A^/~^^< '<f JThat which makes the question oooceming^a futme life 

^ ^1^^^'' *t^ be of so great importance to us, is our capacity of hap|x» 

yji'ni ^•'^^' n<*ss and misery. And that which makes tiie considemtioa 

of it to be of so great importance to us, is the suppositicni of 



I'.r 



^ (/i< '^^'/ 5^^ happiness and misery hereafter, depending upon our ac- 
[^ij^ V •^^ MCicftis nere. Without this, indeed, curiosity could not but 
'^V "someiimes bring a subject, in which we maybe so highly 






f^'frt"- - interested, to our thoughts; especially upon the mortality 
of others, or the near prospect of our own/ But reasonable 
men would not take any farther thought about hereafter, 
than what should happen thus occasionally to rise in their ^ ^ > 
minds, if it were certain that our future interest na way de- vV ^ 
pend upon our present behaviour ; whereas, on the ccmtrary, t<^ \ 
if there be ground, either from analogy or any thing else, to :^ 1^ 
think it does, then there is reason also for the most active 3v^ 
thought and solicitude to secure that interest ; to behave so ^ \r% 
as that we may escape that misery, and obtain that happt- ^ ^ 
ness in another life, which we not only 6U|q|X}8e ourselves -^v,>. 
capable of, but which we apprehend also is put in our own ^, ^ 
power. And whether there be ground for this last appre- ^^ ^^ 
hension, certainly would deserve to be most s^oiisly consi • ^ ^ 
dered^ were there no other proof of a future life, and intereai ^ "(i 
than that presumptive one which the foregoing obseryadooft 
amount to. * 

/^ ^ /. ^ ^ , , i^ Now, m the present state, all wMch we enjoy, and a great 
C ^ /.x, t"P«^t of what we suffer, is put in our awn power. For ptea- 

io Hi/?"'/ ?^'*® ^"^ P^ ^^® ^^® consequences of our actions; and we 

, '., ■.' ^ are endued by the Author of our nature with capacities of 

roreseeing these consequences. We find, by experience, he 

does not so much as preserve our lives exclusively of our own 

care and attention to provide ourselves with, and to make 
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use of, that sustenance, by which he has appointed our lires 
shall be preserved, and without which he has appointed thejr 
shall not be preserved at all. And in general we foresee, thai A^ '' 'J'^y^ 
the external things, which are the objects of our various pas*' '^"^^^y / 
sions, can neither be obtained iwr enjoyed^ i^dthout exerting ^'^' '^^^.\' 
ourselves in such and such manners ; but by thus exerting ^P^//;^^. 
ourselves, we obtain and enjoy, these objects, in which out 
natural good consists, or by this means God gives us the pos- 
session and enjoyment of them. I know not that we have 
any one kind or degree of enjoyment, but by the means of 
our ovametioQs. And hy prudence and care, we may» istSu^":^'- '" f' 
the most part, pass our days in tolerable ease and quiet : or, ^un'tf '<- 
on the contrary, we may, by rashness, ungovemed passion, *^^ f ^^ ^' 
wilfulness, or even by negligence, make oursdves as misera- / '^ ^ • ^ '" ' 
l^ as ever we ^dease. . And many do please to make them« 
selves' extremely miserable, s. e. to do what they know be* 
forehand will render them so. They follow those ways, the 
fruit of which they know, by instructicm, example, experi- 
ence, will be disgrace, aiid, poverty, and sickness, and 
undmely death. This every one observes to be the general 
couree Sf things ; though it is to be allowed, we cannot find 
by experi^Eice, that all our sufferings axe owing to our own 
folhes. 

Why the Author of Nature does not give his creaturiss 
promiscuoudy such and such perceptiofis, without regard to o / ^ 
their, behaviour ; why he does not make them happy with- '^ 
out the iDBtrumentality of their own actions, and prevent^^ ';^'/ ' 
their bringing any sufferings upon themselves, is another y/' 
matter. Peihaps there may be some impossibilitiea in the / ^, ,, . 
nature of things, which we are unacquainted with ;^ Or less^ ,/. , 
happiness, it may be, would, upon the whole,^be produced^,./ , 
by Buch « method of conduct, than is by the present : Olr, w . . 
fierhaps, ^^vme goodness, with which, if I miBtake not, we ^ ,; ^x^ - 
Qiake very finfte in our speculations, may not be a bare aingic ?v^^ a*' " ^. 
^lisposition to produce happiness ; but a disposition to .make 
the good, Ue faithful, the hcmest man, happy. Perhaps an 
iofinitely perfect Mind may be pleased with seeing his creii 
twites b4iave suitably to the nature which he has given them ,* 
Co^e relations which he has placed them in to each, other ; 
and to^that which they stand in to himself; that relation to 
l^msol^ winch, during their existence, ia even necessary, and 
Wtii^h ia the moat importar.t one of all Perhaps, I say, an 

^Furti. ch&i>.7 
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intinitelj perfect Mind may be i^eased with this moral piet^ 
of moral agents, ii. and for itself, as well as upaa account of 
its being (^sentially conducive to the hapjnness of his crea- 
tion. Or the whold end, for which God made, and thus go* 
vems the world, may be utterly beyond the reach of our &• 
culties : There may be somewhat in it as impossible for us 
to have any conception of, as for a blind man to ha\e a con- 
ception of colors. But however this be, it is certaic matter 
)f universal experience^ that the general method of divine ad- 
ministration is, forewarning us, or giving us capacities to /ore- 
see, with more or less clearness, that if we act so and so, we 
shall have such enjoyments, if so and so, such sufferings; and 
giving us those enjoyments, and making us feel those suffer 
ings, in consequence of pur acticms. 

' But all this is to be ascribed to the general course of na- 
ture.' True. This is the very thing which 1 am observ- 
ing. It is to be ascribed to the general course of nature; 
t. e, not surely to the words, or ideas^ Course of nature, but 
to him who appointed it, and put things into it ; or to a 
course of operation, from its umfcnrmity or consistency, call 
ed natural, and which necessarily implies an operating 
agent. For when men find themselves necessitated to con- 
fess an Author of Nature, or that God is the natural gove- 
nor of the world, they must not deny this again, because 
his government is uniform ; they must not deny that he 
does all things at all, because he does them constantly ; be* 
cause the effects of his acting are permanent, whether his 
acting be so or not ; though there is no reason to think it is 
not. In short, every man, in every thing he does, naturally 
acts upon the forethought and apprehension of avoiding 
evil, or obtaining good : and if the natural course of things 
be the appointment of God, and our natural faculties of 
knowledge and experience are given us by him, then the 
good and bad consequences which follow our actiona are hii 
appointment, and our foresight of those consequences ii a 
warning given us by him, how we are to act. 

4s the pleasure, then, naturally accompanying every pajrti 
cular gratification of passion, intended to put us upon gra- 
tifying ourselves in every such particular instance, and as a 
reward'to us for so doing V No, certainly. Nor is it to be 
said, that our eyes were naturally intended to give us tin 
■ighl oC eaph particular object to which they do or can ex 
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lend; objects which are destructive of them, or which, for any 
other reason, it may become us to turn our eyes from Yet 
there is no doubt, but that our eyes were intended for us to 
■ee with. So neither is there any doubt, but that the foreseen 
[Measures and pains, belonging to the passions, were inten- 
ded, in general, to induce mankind to act in such and such 
manners. 

Now, from this general observation, obvious to every on 3 
that Qod has given us to understand he has appointed satis-^ 
(action and delight to be the consequence of our acting in 
one manner, and pain and uneanness of our acting in an- 
other, and of our not actkig at all ; and that we 6nd the 
consequences, which we were beforehand informed of, uni- 
formly to follow ; we may learn, that -^e are at present ac- 
tually under his government, in the strictest aiul most pro- 
per sense ; in such a sense, as that he rewards and punish- 
es us for our actions. An Author of Nature being suppo- 
sed, it is not so much a deduction of reason as a matter of 
experience, that we are thus under his government : under 
his government, in the same sense as we are under the go- 
vernment of civil magistrates. Because the annexing plea- 
sure to some actions, and pain to others, in our power to do 
or forbear, and giving Dotice of this appointment beforehand 
to those whom it concerns, is the proper formal noticm of go- 
vernment. Whether the pleasure or pain which thus fol- 
lows upon our behaviour, be owing to the Author of Na- 
ture's acting upon us every moment which we feel it, or to 
his having at once contrived and executed his own part in 
the plan of the world, makes no alteration as to the matter be- 
fore us. For, if civil ma^strates could make the sanction 
of their laws take place, without interposing at all, aflei 
they had passed them ; without a trial, and the formalities 
of an execution : if they were able to make their laws exe 
cute them themselves or every offender to execute them 
upon himself, we should be just in the same sense un- 
ler their government then, as we are now ; but in a 
mudi higher degree,* and more perfect manner. Vain 
k the ridieule with which one foresees some persons wiU 
divert themselves, upon finding lesser pains considered as 
Distances of divine punishment. There is no possibility of 
answering or evading the general thing here intended, with- 
out denying aU final causes. For, final causes being admit- 
ted, the -j^easures and pains now mentioned must be admitted 
too, as instances of them. And if they are ; if God annex- 

3* 
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ea delight, to s<Hne actions and uneasiness to others, with an 
apparent design to induce us to act so and so, then he not 
. only dispenses happiness and misery, but also rewards and 
punishes actions. If, for example, the pain which we feei 
upon doing what tends to the destruction of our bodies, sup- 
pose ppon ^00 near approaches to fire, or upon wounding 
ourselves, be appointed by the Author of Nature to prevent 
our doing what thus tends to our destruction ; this is alto- 
gether as much an instance of his punishing our actions^ 
jand consequently of our being under his government, as de- 
tlariiig, by a voice from heaven, that if we acted so, he 
would inflict such pain upon us^ and inflicting it whether it 
be greater or less. 

Thus we And, that the true notion or conception of the 
Author of Nature, is that of a master or governor, prior to 
the consideration of his moral attributes. The fact of our 
case, which we And by experience, is, that he actually ex- 
ercises dominion or government over us at present, by re- 
wardmg and punishmg us for our actions, in as strict and 
proper a sense of these words, and even in the same sense 
as children, servants, subjects, are rewarded and punished by 
those who govern them. 

And thus the whole analogy of nature, the whole present 
course of things, most fully shows, that there is nothing in- 
credible in the general doctrine of religion, that God will re- 
ward and punish men for their actions hereafter ; nothing 
incredible, I mean, arimng out of the notion of rewarding 
and punishing, far the whole course of nature is a present 
instance of his exercising that govemmcmt over us, which 
impliM in il rewarding and punishing* 



But, as divine pumishment is what men tkkHy fkqeoi 
againsfl;, a^d are most unwillbsg to allow, it may be proper to 
mention soix^ drcumstanccs in the natural course of pun- 
ishments at present, which are analogous to what reUgion 
teaches us concerning a future state of punishment ; indeed 
•o analogous, that as they add a further credibility to it, m 
ihey cannot but raise a most serious apprehension of it a 
those who will attend to them. 
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It has been now observed, that such and sucl miseries na- 
turally follow such and such actions of imprudence and wil- 
fulness, as well as actions more commonly and more distinct- 
ly considered as vicious ; and that these consequences, whei; 
Ihey may be foreseen, are properly natural punishments an- 
nexed to such actions. • For the general thing here insisted 
upon is, not that we see a great deal of misery in the world, 
out a great deal which men bring upon themselves by their 
o^Ti behaviour, which they might have foreseen and avoid 
ed. Now, the circumstances of these natural punishments^^ 
particularly deserving our attention, are such as these l^PJiat . 
oftenti mes they follow^ or are inflicted in consequence of ac - / 
^ tfogs which procure many present advantage s, and are ac * 
c pmpanied with mucn present jglea suirej for instance, sick- 
ciess and untimely '^ath is the consequence of intemperance 
Aough accompanied with the highest mirth and jollity • 
^ /Tha^these punishments are often much greater than thp. »H, 
y Vv^iitages or pleasuren nl.tflinadhir th<^ i^rtinns^, ^^f -^[^j^^jl jj^^y 

^*li^f; P.llll^.^1^ ^^^ ^^ ^^"*<fiq^ifin^^«3 '^^^^ though we may 
imagine a constitution of nature, in wiich these natural pun- 
ishments, which are m fact to follow, would follow immedi- 
ately upon such actions being done, or verj'' soon after )j^ 
findj^on the contrary, m our wor ld, thftt thev are often del^y- ^ 
ed a great while, sometimes ^ven till long after the actions 
QpcafeiOllilig l ilBlfl are forgot ;\o that the constitution of na- 
ture IS Buuh, tbal delay oi fmishm^t is no sort nor degree 
of presumption of final impunity :( That^ after such c fe la y , 
rbftgp. r\f\^t\^rt\ } p ifflja hments or m iseries often come, npt by i Q:Ji 
gre^gy but suddenly, with vic^cnce. and at oncgA however. T 
the chief misery often does : l''Jiat, as certainty ^ such dis 
lant misery following such actions is never afforded persons. 
Bo, perhaps, during the actions, they have seldom a distinct 
full expectation ^f its following :* and many times the case 
is only thus, that they see ii> general, cnr may see, the credi 
bility that intemperance, suppose, will bring after its diseases; 
civil crimes, civil punishments ; when yet the real probabili- 
ty often is, that they shall escape ; but things notwithstand- 
jig take their destined course, and the misery inevitable 
follows at its appointed time, in very many of these cases 
Thus, also, though youth may be alleged as an excuse for 
rashness and folly, as being naturally thoughtless, and not 
elf arly foreseeing all the consequences of being untractable 

* S0^ Part u. chap. 6 
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profligaOe ; this does not hinder but that these coDse* 
^L* quences follow, and are grievously felt throughout th« 
y* V i/^^ol® course of future fife. Habits conti acted, even in 
, ^^i*^ that age, are often utter ruin ; and men's success in the 
^t^ Jworld, not only in the common sense of worldly success, but 
"^ ' their real happiness and misery depends, in a great degree, 

and in various ways, upon the manner in which they pass 
their youth ; which consequences they, for the most part, 
neglect to consider, and perhaps seldom can properly be said 
to believe beforehand. It requires also to be mentioned, that, 
in numberless cases, the natural course of things affords us 
opportunities for procuring advantages to ourselves at certain 
times, which we cannot procure when we will ; nor even 
recall the opportunities, if we have neglected them. Indeed, 
the general course of nature is an example of this. If, dur- 
ing the opportunity of youth, persons are indocile and self- 
willed, they inevitably suffer in their future life, for want of 
those acquirement^ which they neglected the natural sea- 
son of attaining. If the husbandman lets his seed-time 
pass without sowing, the whole year is lost to him beyond 
recovery. In like manner, though after men have been 
guilty of folly and extravagance, up to a certain degree, it is 
often in their power, for instance, to retrieve their affaii*s, to 
recover their health and character, at least in good measure, 
yet real reformation is, in many cases, of no avail at all to- 
wards preventing the miseries, poverty, sickness, infamy, na- 
turally annexed to folly and extravagance, exceeding that de- 
gree. There is a certain bound to imprudence and misbe- 
haviour, which being transgressed, there remains no place 
for repentance in the natural course of things. It is fur- 
ther, very much to be remarked, that neglects from inconsi- 
derateness, want of attention * not looking about us to see 
what we have to do. are often attended with consequences 
altogether as dreadful as any active misbehaviour, from the 
most extravagant passion. A.nd, lastly, civil government 
being natural, the punishments of it are so too ; and some 
of these punishments are capital, as the effects of a disso- 
lute course of pleasure are often mortil. S( that many 
nataral 'punishments are final| to him vho incurs them, tf 

♦ Part il chap. 6. ' 

T The ^neral consideration of t. future state of punishment moat evi- 
dently belongs to the subject of natural religion But if any of these zo- 
fltictions should be thought to relate more particularly to this doctrine, u 
laught in scripture, the reader is desired to observe, that Gentile writer^ 
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cxnusidered oiJy in his tempoial capacity ; and seem inflic- 
ted by natural appointment, either to remove the offender 
out of the way of being further mischievous, or as an ex 
ample, though frequently a disregarded one, to those who 
are left behind. 

These things are not what we call accidental, or to oe 
met with only now and then ; but they are things of every 
day's experience; they proceed from general laws, very 
general ones, by which God governs the world, in the na* 
tural course of his providence. And they are so analogous 
to what religion teaches us concerning the future punish- 
ment of the wicked, so much of a piece with it, that both 
would naturally be expressed in the very same words and 
manner of description. In the book of Proverbs,* for in- 
stance. Wisdom is introduced as frequenting the most pub- 
He places of resort, and as rejected when she offers herself 
as the natural appointed guide of human life. * How long,' 
speaking to those who are passing, through it, * how long, 
ye simple ones, will ye love folly, and the scomers delight in 
their scorning, and fools hate knowledge ? Turn ye at my 
reproof. Behold, I will pour out my spirit upon you, T wiU 
make known my words unto you.' But upon being neg- 
lected, * Because I have called, and ye refused, 1 have 
stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ; but ye have 
set at naught all my counsel, and would none of my re- 
proof: I also will laugh at youi calamity, I will mock 
when your fear cometh ; when your fear cometh as deso- 
latipn, and your destruction cometh as a whirlwind ; when 

both mondists and poets, speak of the future pqnisbment of the tvicked, 
both as to the duration and de^;riee of it, in a like manner of expression 
and of description as the Scripture does. So that all which can positively 
be asserted to be matter of mere revelation, with regard to this doctrine^ 
seems to be, that the great distinction b^ween tne righteoos and tht 
wicked shall be made at the end of this world ; thalt each shall then receive 
according to his deserts. Keuson did, as -it well might, conclude, that 
It should, finally and upon the whole, be weli with the righteous and iH 
with tb» wi ketl ; but it could not be determined, upon any jirinciples of 
leasoG, whether human creatures mi^ht not have been appointed to pass 
through other states of life and bemg, before that distributive justice 
should finally and efiectually take place. Revelation teaches us, that the 
next state of thin^ after the present, is appointed for the execution of 
this justice; that it shall be no longer delayed; but the mystery qf God^ 
tho great mystery of his suffering vice and confusion to prevail, BhcUl tfien 
\e fniahed ; and he will take to him his gi-eat potoer, and tnli reign, by 
ivn^cenng to ererj one according to his works. 

♦Chafk 1. 
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dMtress and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall they 
call upon me, but I will not answer ; they shall seek m€ 
early, but ihvy shall not find me* This passage, every one 
sees, is poetical, and some parts of it are, highly figurative ; 
but their meaning is obvious. And the thing intended is ex 
pressed more literally in the following words : *For lha( 
they hated knowledge, and did not choose the fear of the 
Lord ; therefore shall they eat the fruit of their own way, 
and be filled with their own devices. For the security of 
the simple shall slay them, and the prospenty of dfols shaU 
destroy them.* And the whole passage is so equally appli- 
cable to what we experience in the present world, concern* 
ing the consequences of men's actions and to what reh- 
gion teaches us is to be expected in another, that it 
may be questioned which of the two was principally in* 
tended. 

Indeed, when one has been recollecting the proper proofi 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, nothing, me- 
thinks, can give one so sensible an apprehension of the lat- 
ter, or representation of it to the mind, as observing, that 
after the many disregarded checks, admonitions, and wam- 
mg3, which people meet with in the ways of vice, and folly, 
and extravagance ; warnings from their very nature ; from 
the examples of others ; from the lesser inconveniences whic^ 
they bring upon themselves ; from the instructions of wise 
and virtuous men : after these have been long despisedi 
scorned, ridiculed ; after the chief bad consequences, tem- 
poral consequences, of their follies, have been delayed fpr i 
great wiiile ; at length they break in irresistibly, like an 
armed fotce ; repentance is too late to relieve, and can 8erv« 
only to aggravate their distress : the case is become de» 
perate ; and poverty and sickness, remorse and anguish, in 
famy and death, the effects of their own doings, overwhelm 
them,, beyond possibiUty of remedy or escape. This is an 
account of what is in fact the general constitution of na- 
ture 

It is not in any sort meant, that according to what ap< 
pears at present of the natural course of things, men are 
always uniformly punished in proportion to their misbe 
haviour ; but that there are very many instances of misbe 
haviour punished in the several ways now mentioned, and 
very dreadful instances too, sufficient to show what the lawg 
of the universe may admit ; and, if thoroughly considered 
iiifficient fully to answer all obiections against the credibili 
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ty of a fature state of punishments, from ai«/ imaginatioxUi 
that the frailty of our nature and external temptations al- 
most annihilate the guilt of human vices ; as well as objec- 
tions of another sort ; from necessity ; from suppositions 
that the will of an infinite Being cannot be contradicted ; or 
that he must be incapable of offence and provocation.^ 

Reflections of this kind are not without their terrors to 
serious persons, the most free from enthusiasm, and of the 
greatest strength of mind ; but it is fit things oe stated and 
considered as they really are. And there is, in the present 
age, a certain fearlessness with regard to what may bo 
hereafter under the government of God, which nothing but 
an universally acknowledged demonstration on the side of 
atheism can justify, and which makes it quite necessary that 
men be reminded, and, if possible, made to feel, that there 
IS no sort of ground for being thus presumptuous, even 
upon the most sceptical principles. For, may it not be said 
of any .person, upon his being born into the world, he may 
behave so as to be of no service to it, but by being made an. 
example of the woful effects of vice and folly : That he 
may, as any .one may, if he will, incur an infamous execu- 
tion from the hands of civil justice ; or in some other coui.*». 
of extravagance shorten his days ; or bring upon himself 
mfamy and diseases worse . than death ? So that it had 
been better fe)r him, even with regard to the present world, 
that he had never been born. And is there any pretenvOe of 
reason for people to think themselves secure, and talk as if 
they had certain proof, that, let them act as licentiou<«ly as 
they will, there can be nothing analogous to this, with lo* 
gard to a future and more general interest, under th^ pruvi* 
4ence and government of ^e same God ^ 
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CHAPTER m. 

Of the Moral Government of God. 

As the manifold appearances of design and of 5nal cau 
aes, in the constitution of the world, prove it to be the work 
of an Intelligent Mind, so the particular final causes of 
pleasure and pain, distributed amongst his creatures, prov« 
that they are under his government ; what may be called 
his natural government of creatures endued with sense and 
reason. This, however, implies somewTiat more than seems 
usually attended to, when we speak of God^s natural gov- 
ernment of the world. It implies government of the very 
same kind with that which a .master exercises over his ser- 
vants, or a civil magistrate over his subjects. These latter 
mslances of final causes as really prove an intelligent gov- 
ernor of the world, in the sense now mentioned, and before* 
distinctly treated of, as any other instances of' final causes 
prove an intelligent Maker of it. 

But this alone does not appear, at first sight, to determine 
any thing certainly, concerning the moral character of the 
Author of nature, considered in this relation of governor ; 
does not ascertain his government to be moral, or prove that 
he is the righteous Judge of the world. Moral government/* 
j consists, not barely in rewarding and punishing men for 
th.*5ir actions, which the most tyrannical person may do ; 
but in rewarding the righteous and punishing the wicked ; 
in rendering to men according to their actions, considered as 
good or evil. And the perfection of moral government con- 
sists m doing this, with regard to all intelligent creatures 
in an exact proportion to their personal merits or demerits. 

Some men seem to think the only character of the 
Author of nature to be that of simple absolute benevolence 
This, considered as a principle of action, and infinite in do^ 
gree, is a disposil ion to produce the greatest possible happi 

♦ Chap. 2. 
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ne&s, without regard to persons' behaviour, otherwise than as 
such regard would produce higher degrees of it. And sup- 
posing this to be the only character of God, veracity and 
justice in him would be nothing but benevolence conducted 
by wisdom. Now, surely this ought not to be asserted, un- 
less it can be proved ; for we should speak with cautious 
reverence upon such a subject. And whether it can ba 
proved or no, is not the thing here to be inquired into ; but 
whether, in the constitution and conduct of the world, a 
righteous government be not discernibly planned out ; which 
necessarily implies a righteous governor. There may pos- 
sibly be in the creation of beings, to whom the author of 
nature manifests himself under this most amiable of all 
characters, this of infinite absolute benevolence ; for it is the 
most amiable, supposing it not, as perhaps it is not, incom- 
patible with justice : but he manifests himself to us under 
the character of a righteous governor. He may, consist- 
ently with this, be simply and absolutely benevolent, in the 
sense now explained ; but he has, for he has given us a 
proof in the constitution and conduct of the world that he is, 
a governor over servants, as he rewards and punishes us for 
our actions. And in the constitution and conduct of it, he 
may also have given, besides the reason of the thing, and 
the natural presages of conscience, clear and distinct inti- 
mations, that his government is righteous or moral : clear to 
such as think the nature of it deserving their attention ; and 
yet not to every careless person who casts a transient reflec- 
tion upon the subject.* 

But it is particularly to be observed, that the divine go- 
vernment, which we experience ourselves under in the pre 
sent state, taken alone, is allowed not to be the perfection of 
moral government. And yet this by no means hinders, bur 
that there may be somewhat, .be it more or less, truly mora) 
in it. A righteous government may plainly appear to be 
carried on to some degree ; enough to give us the apprehen- 
eioD that it shall be completed, or carried on to that degrpo 

* The ODjections against religion, from the evidence of its not being 
imiveTBal, nor so strong as might possibly have been, may be urged, 
against natural religion, as well as against revealed. And, therefore, the 
consideration of them belongs to the first part of this Tnatise, as well as 
the second. But as these (Ejections are chiefly urged against revealed 
religion, I chose to consider them in the second part. Ana the answer to 
Ihem there. Chap. 6, as urged against Christianity, being almost equally 
ipplicable to them as urged against the Religion of Nature, to avoid rcpe- 
Mtun, the reader is referred to that chapter. 
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of perfection which religioQ teaches us it shall : but which 
cannot appear, till much more of the divine administration 
be seen, than can in the present life. And the design of thia 
ehaptcr is to inquire how fur this is the case ; how far, over 
and above the moral nature* which God has given us, and 
our natural notion of him, as righteous governor of those 
I is creatures to whom he has given this nature ;"f I saj how 
far, besides this, the principles and beghinings of moral 
government over the world may be discerned notwithstand- 
ing and amidst all the confusion and disorder of it. ' 
("^ Now one might mention here, what has been often urged 
with great force, that, in general, less uneasiness, and more 
satisfaction, are the natural consequences^ of a virtuous 
than a vicious course of life, in the present state as an 
instance of moral government established in nature ; an 
instance of it collected from experience and present mat- 
ter of fo,ct. But it must be owned a thing of diffi- 
culty to weigh and balance pleasures and uneasinesses, 
each among themselves, and also amongst each other, 
so as to make au estimate with an exactness, of the 
overplus of happiness on the side of virtue. And it is not 
impossible, that, amidst the infinite disorders of the world, 
there may be exceptions to the happiness of virtue, even 
with regard to those persons whose course of life, from their 
youth up, has been blameless ; and more with regard to 
those, who have gone on for some time in the ways of vice, 
and have afterwards reformed. For suppose an instance of 
the latter case ; a person with his passions inflamed, bis na- 
tural faculty of self-government impaired by habits of in- 
dulgence, and with all his vices about him, like so many 
harpicrs, craving for their accustomed gratification : who 
can say how long it might be before such a person would 
find more satisfaction in the reasonableness and present good 
consequences of virtue, than difficulties and self-denial in 
the restraints of it ? Experience also shows, that men can, 
to a great degree, get over their sense of shame, so as thai 
by professing themselves to be without principle, and avow 
ing even direct villany, they can support themselves against 
the infamy of it. But as the ill actions of any one will pro- 
bably be more talked of, and oftener thrown in his way, upon 
his reformation ; so the infamy of them will be much more 
felt, after the natural sense of virtue and of honor is reco- 

♦ Dissertatkm 2. t Clmp. 6. 

t See Lord ShaAesbury'B Inquiry conoeniing Vitt»7c. Pint SL 
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Torecl' ' Uneasi/iesses of this kind o'lght indeed io be put -to 
the account of former vices ; yet it will be said they are in 
part the consequences of reformation. Still I am far from 
allowing it doubtful, whether virtue, upon the whole, be hap- 
pier than vice in the present world ; but if it were, yet the be- 
ginnings of a righteous administration may, beyond all ques- 
^^ tion, be found in nature, if we will attentively inquire after 
•. T^^ them. And, 

^ ^ I. In whatever manner the notion of God's moral govem- 
5 C went over the world might be treated, if it did not appear 
^ whether he were, in a proper sen^e, our governor at all ; yet 
^ ^ when it is certain matter of experience, that he does mani- 
;^ fest himself to us under the character of a governor, in the 
sense explained,* it must deserve to be considered, whether 
there be not reason to apprehend, that he may be a righteous 
or moral governor. Since it appiears to be fact, that 
God does govern mankind by the method of rewards 
and punishments, according to some settled rulers of 
distribution, it is surely a question to be asked, What 
presumption is there against his finally rewarding and 
^ ^ punishing them according to this particlar rale, namely, ^ 
c^ they act reasonably or unreasonably, virtuously or viciously ? 

2 since rendering man happy or miserable by this rule, certain- 
'^ ^ ly falls in, much more falls in, with our natural apprehcn- 
^ ^^ions and sense of things, than doing bo by any other rule, 
' A ivhatever ; since rewarding and punishing actions by any 
^ other rule, would appear much harder to be accounted for by 
.^,^^ «^ minds formed as he has formed ours. Be the evidence of reli- 
i i gion, then, more or less clear, the expectation whicn it raises 
"^ 3 in us, that the righteous shall upon, the whole, be happy, and 
• ^c:^4jhe wicked miserable, cannot, however, possibly be consi- 
dered as absurd or chimerical ; because it is no more than an 
"^ expectation, that a method of government, already begim. 
^ shall be carried on, the method of rewarding and pimishing 
actions ; and shall be earned on by a particular rule, which 
unavoidably appears to us, at first sight, more natural than 
any other, the rule which we call distributive justice. Nor, 
II. Ought it to be entirely passed over, that tranquillity, 
satisfaction, and external advantages, being \he natural con« 
sequences of prudent management of ourselves and oiur 
affairs; and rashness, profligate negligence, and wilful 
folly, bringing after them many incorveiiiencies and sufifer- 
iags-; these afford instances of a right constitution of niv 

*Chap.2 
6* 
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ture ; us the correction of children, for their own sakes atid 
by the way of example, when they run into danger or hiut 
themselves, is a part of right education. And thus, that 




I ,**iif ^ of oui behaviour, plainly implies some sort of moral govern- 

^'\ OV '^^^^ • since from such a constitution of things it cannot but 

^\''^ » follow, that prudence and imprudence, which are of the na- 

^ ture of virtue and vice,* must, be, as they are, respectively 

rewarded and pimished. 

III. From the natural course of things, vicious actions 
are, to a great degree, actually punished as mischievous to 
society ; and besides punishment actually inflicted upon thi« 
account, there is also the fear and apprehension of it in thos4 
persons whose crimes have rendered them obnoxious to i\ 
in case of a discovery ; this state of feai being itself often a 
very considerable punishment. The natural fear and appre- 
hension of it too, which restrains from such crimes, is a do- 
' claration of nature against them. It is necessary to the 
\ very being of society, that vices destructive of it should be 
punished as being so ; the vices of falsehood, injustice, cruel- 
ty : which punishment, therefore, is as natural as society, 
and so is an instance of a kind of moral government, 
naturally established, and actually taking place. And, 
since the certain natural course of things is the con- 
duct of Providence or the government' of God, though 
carried on by the instrumentality of men, the observa- 
tion here made amounts to this, that mankind find them- 
selves placed by him in such circumstances, as that they 
are unavoidably accountable for their behaviour, and are 
often punished, and sometimes rewarded, imder his go- 
vernment, in the view of their being mischievous or exrineat* 
ly beneficial to society. 

If it be objected that good actions, and such as are bene- 
ficial to society, are often punished, as in the case of perse- 
cution, and in other cases, and that ill and mischievous ac- 
tions are often rewarded ; it may be answered distinctly, 
first, that this is in no sort necessary, and consequently not 
natural in the sense in which it is necessary, and therefore 
natural, that ill or mischievous actions should be punished \ 
and, in the next place, that good actions are never punished 
considered as 'beneficial to society, nor ill actions rewarded 

* See DisBeitatkm 2. 
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under the view of their being hurtful to it. So that it 
stands good, without any thing on the side of vice to be scl 
over against it, that the A uthor of nature has a& truly di- 
rected that vicious actions, considered as mischievous to so- 
ciety, should be punished, and put mankind under a neces- 
sity of thus punishing them, as he has directed and neces- 
sitated us to preserve our lives by food. 

IV. In the natural course of things, virtue, as such^ is 
actually rewarded, and vice, as such, punished ; which 
seems to afford an instance, or example, not only of govern- 
ment, but of moral government begun and established ; 
moral in the strictest sense, though not in that perfection of 
degree which religion teaches us to expect. In order to see 
this more clearly, we must distinguish between actions them- 
Belves, and that quality ascribed to them, which we call vir- 
tuous or vicious. The gratification itself of every natural 
passion must be attended with delight ; and acquisitions of 
fortune, however made, are acquisitions of the means or 
materials of enjoyment. An action, then, by which any 
natural passion is gratified, or fortune acquired, procures de- 
light or advantage, abstracted from all consideration of the 
morality of such action. Consequently, the pleasure or ad- 
vantage in this case is gained by the action itself, not by the 
morality, the virtuousness or viciousness of it, though it be, 
perhaps, virtuous or vicious. Thus, to say such an action, 
or course of behaviour, procured such pleasure or advantage, 
or brought on such inconvenience and pain, is quite a differ- 
ent thing fi*om saying, that such good or bad effect was ow 
ing to the virtue or vice of such an action or behaviour. 
In one case an action, abstracted from all moral considera- 
tion, produced its effect ; in the other case, for it will appear 
that there are such cases, the morality of the action, the 
action under a moral consideration, i. e. the virtuousness or 
viciousness of it, produced the effect. Now I say, virtue, 
us such, naturally procures considere^ble advantages to the 
vinuous, and vice, as such, naturally occasions great incon- 
venience, and even misery to the vicious, in very many in- 
stances. The immediate effects of virtue and vice upon 
the mind and temper are to be mentioned as instances of 
it. Vice, as such, is naturally attended with some sort of 
uneasiness, and not uncommonly with great disturbance 
and apprehension. That inward feeling which respecting 
lesser matters and in famiUar speech, we call being vexed 
vith one's ?eif, arwl in matters of importance, and ir. mora 
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serious language, remorse, is an uneasiness naturally arising 
from an action of man's own, reflected upon by himself aa 
wrong, unreasonable, faulty, i. e. vicious in greater or lesa 
degrees ; and this manifestly is a different feeling from that 
uneasiness which arises from a sense of mere loss or harm. 
What is more common than to hear a man lamenting an 
accident or event, and adding, — But, however, he has the 
satisfaction that he cannot blame himself for it ; or, on the 
contrary, that he has the uneasiness of being sensible it was 
his own doing ? Thus also, the disturbance and fear wliich 
often follow upon a man's having done an injury^ arise from 
a sense of his being blame-worthy ; otherwise there would,, 
in many cases, be no ground of disturbance nor any reason 
to fear resentment or shame. On the other hand, ifiward 
security and peace, and a mind open to the several gratifi- 
cations of life, are the natural attendants of innocence and 
virtue ; to which must be added, the complacency, satisfac- 
tion, and even joy of heart, which accompany the exercise, 
the real exercise, of gratitude, friendship, benevolence. 

And here, I think, ought to be mentioned, the fears of 
future punishment, and peaceful hopes of a better life, in 
those who fully believe or have any serious apprehension of 
religion ; because these hopes and fears are present uneasi- 
ness and satisfaction to the mind, and cannot be got rid of by 
great part of the world, even by men who have thought 
most thoroughly upon that subject of religion. And no 
one can say how considerable this uneasiness and sa- 
tisfaction may be, or what, upon the whole, it may 
amount to. 

In the next place comes in the consideration, that all 
honest and good men are disposed to befriend honest good 
men, as such, and to discountenance the vicious,' as such, 
and do so in some degree, indeed in a considerable degree ; 
from which favor and discouragement cannot hx.i arise 
considerable advantage and inconvenience. And though 
the generality of the world have little regard to the morality 
of their own actions, and may be supposed to have less to 
that of others, when they themselves are not concerned ; yet, 
let a^y one be known to be a man of virtue, somehow oi 
other he will be favored, and good offices '\\nll be done him 
from regard to his character, without remote \iews, occa- 
sionally, and in some low degree, I think, by the generali- 
ty of the worlcl, as it happens to come in their way. Public 
bonors, too, and advantages, are the natirral CDnseqnei\ces\ 
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wre sometimes at least the consequences in fact, of virtuouft 
actions, of eminent justice, fidelity, charitj, love to our coun- 
try, considered in the view of being virtuous.; An 1 some 
times even death itself, often infamy and external incwivcn- 
«ences, are the public consequences of vice, as vice. For 
instance, the sense which mankind tiave of tyranny, injus- 
tice, oppression, additional to the mere feeling or fear of mis- 
ery, has doubtless been instrumental in bringing about 
rsvaudons, which make a figure even in the history of the 
world. For it is plain men resent injuries as implying faul- 
tiness, and retaliate, not merely under the notion of having 
received harm, but of having received wrong ; and they 
have this resentment in behalf of others, as well as of them- 
selves. So, likewise, even the generality are, in some de- 
gree, grateful and disposed to return good offices, not mere- 
ly because such a one has been the occasion of good to 
them, but under the view that such good offices implied 
kind intention and good desert in the doer. To all this may 
be added two or three particular things, which many per- 
sons will think frivolous ; but to me nothing appears so, 
which at all comes in towards determining a question of such 
importance, as whether there- be or be not a moral insiitu 
tion of government, in the strictest sense moral, visibly es- 
tablished and begun in nature. The particular things are 
these : That in domostic government, which is doubtless 
natural, children, and others also, are very generally punish- 
ed for falsehood, and injustice, and ill -behaviour, as such, and 
rewarded for the contrary ; which are instances where vera- 
city, and justice, and right behaviour, as such, are naturally 
enforced by rewards and punishments, whether more or less 
considerable in degree : that though civil government be 
supposed to take cognizance of. actions in no other view 
than as prejudicial to society, without respect to the mo- 
rality of them, yet as such actions are immoral, so the 
sense which men have of the immorality of them very great- 
ly conlributes, in diflfereit ways, to bring offenders to justice ; 
und that entire absence of all crime and guilt, in the mored 
sense, when plainly appearing, will almost of course procure, 
and circumstances of aggravated guilt prevent, a remission 
of the penalties amexed to civil crimes, in many cases, 
though by no moans in all. 

Upon the whOiC, then, besides the good and bad effectt 
of virtue and vico upon men^s own minds, the course of the 
i^orld does, in some measure, turn upon the approbation and 
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disapprobation of t lem, as such, in others. The sense of 
weiland ill doing, tl.e presages of conscience, the love oi 
good characters and dislike of bad ones, honor, sbame, re- 
sentment, gratitude ; all these, considered in themselves, 
and in their effects, do afford manifest real instances o[ vir* 
tue, as such, naturally favored, and of vice, as such, di» 
countenanced, more or less, in the daily course of human 
life ; in every age, in every relation, in every general cir- 
cumstance of it. That God has given us a moral nature,* 
may most justly be urged as a proof of our being under his 
moral government ; but that he has placed us in a condition, 
which gives this nature, as one may speak, scope to operate 
and in which it does unavoidably operate, i. e. influence 
mankind to act, so as thus to favor and reward virtue, and 
discountenance and punish vice ; this is not the same, but a 
further additional proof of his moral government ; for it is 
an instance of it. The first is a proof that he will fmally 
favor and support virtue effectually ; the second is an ex- 
ample of his favoring and supporting it at present, in some 
degree. 
f If a more distinct inquiry be made, when it arises, that 
1 virtue, as such, is often rewarded, and vice, as such is pun 
' ished, ami this rule never inverted ; it will be found to pro- 
ceed, m part, immediately from the moral nature itself which 
God has given us ; and also, in part, from his having given 
us, together with this nature, so great a power over each 
other's happiness and misery. For, first j it is certain, that 
peace and delight, in some degree and upon some occasions, 
is the necessary and present effect of virtuous practice ; an 
effect arising immediately from that constitution of our na- 
ture. We are so made, that well-doing, as such, gives ua 
aatisfaction, at least in sope instances ; ill-doing, as such, in 
Qone. And, secondly^ from our moral nature, joined with 
God's having put our happiness and misery, in many respectfl| 
in each other's power, it cannot but be that vice, as such| 
•some kinds and instances of it at least, will be infamous, and 
men will be disposed to punish it as in itself detestable ; and 
the villain will by no means be able always to avoid feeling 
that infamy, any more than he will be able to escape this 
fuither punishment which mankind will be disposed to in- 
dict upon him, under the notion of his deseiving it. But 
there can be nothiig on the side of vice to answer this 

* Sec Dissertation SL 
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because there is nothing in the human mind cc.itradictory, 
as the logicians speak, to virtue. For virtue consists in a 
regard to what is right and reasonable, as bein^ so ; in a 
regard to veracity, justice, charity, in themselves : and there 
is surely no such thing as a hke natural regard to false- 
liood, injustice, cruelty. If it be thought, that there are in- 
stances of an approbation of vice, as such, in itself, and for 
its own sake, (though it does not appear to me that there is 
any such thing at all ; but, supposing there be,) it is evi- 
deuiy monstrous ; as much so as the most acknowledged 
perversion of any passion whatever. Such instances ot 
perversion, then, being left out as merely imaginary, or, how- 
ever, unnatural ; it must follow, from the frame of our nature, 
and from our condition, in the respects now described, that 
vice cannot at all.be, and virtue cannot but be, favored, as 
auch, by others, upon sqme occasions ; and happy in itself, 
in some degree. For what is here insisted upon, is not in 
the degree in which virtue and vice are thus distinguished, 
but only the thing itself, that they are so in some degree ; 
though the whole good and bad effect of virtue and vice, as 
such, is not inconsiderable in degree. But that they must 
be thus distinguished, in some degree, is in a manner neces- 
sary ; it is matter of fact, of daily experience, even in the 
greatest confusion of human affairs. 

It is not pretended but that, in the natural course of 
things, happiness and misery appear to be distributed by 
other rules, than only the personal merit and demerit of 
characters. They may sometimes be distributed by way 
of mere discipline. There may be the wisest and best rea- 
sons why the world should bo governed by general laws, 
from whence such promiscuous distribution perhaps must 
follow ; and also why our happiness and misery should be 
put in each other's power, in the degree which Ihey are. 
A.nd these things, as in gt-neral they contribute to the re- 
warding virtue and punishing vice, as such ; so they often 
contribute also, not to the inversion of this, which is impos- 
Rble, but to the rendering persons prosperous though wick- 
edf afflicted though righteous ; and, which is worse, to the 
rewarding some actions^ though vicious, and punishing other 
nctionSf though virtuous. But all this cannot drown the 
voice of nature in the conduct of Providence plainly declar- 
ing itself for virtue, by way of distinction from vice, and 
preference to it For, our being so constituted as that virtue 
%ud vice are tnus naturally favored \nd discountenanced 

4 
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1 lewarded and punished respectively as sucli, is an intutive 
' proof of the intent of nature that it should be so ; otherwise 
the constitution of our mind, from which it thus immediately 
and directly proceeds, would be absurd. But it cannot be 
said, because virtuous actions are sometimes panished, and 
vicious actions rewarded, that nature intended it. For, 
though this great disorder is brought about, as ail actioLfl 
are done, by means of some natural passion, yet this may be^ 
as it undoubtedly is, brought. about by the perversi*m of such 
passion, implanted in us for other, and those very good pur- 
poses. A nd indeed these other and good purposes, even o( 
every passion, may be clearly seen. 

We have thsn a declaration, in some degree of present 
effect, from him who is supreme in nature, which side he 
is of or what part he takes ; a declaration for virtue, and 
against vice. So far, therefore, as a man is true to virtue 
to veracity and justice, to equity and charily, and the right 
of the case, in whatever he is concerned, so far he is on the 
side of the divine administration, and cooperates with it ; and 
from hence, to such a man, arises naturally a secret satisfac* 
tion and sense of security, and implicit hope of somewhat 
further. And, <W^ ^ ^ 

V. This hope is confirmed by the necessary tendencies of 
virtue, which, though not of present effect, yet are at present 
discernible in nature ; and so afford an instance of some* 
what moral in the essential constitution of it. There is, ic 
the nature of things, a tendencj^ in virtue and vice to pro 
auc« ih«» good and bad effects now mentioned, in a greater 
degree than they do in fact produce them. For instance 
good and bad men would be much more rewarded and pun- 
ished as such, were it not that justice is often artificiaUy- 
eluded, that characters are not known, and many wh6 
would thus fe,vor virtue and discourage vice, are hindered 
from doing so by accidental causes. These tendendee oi 
virtue and vice are obvious with regard to individuals. Bin 
it may require more particularly to be considered, that powoi 
in a society^ by being under the direction of virtue, naturaliT- 
increases, and has a necessary tendency to pn^.vail over op- 
poeite power, not under the direction of it ; in like mannei 
as power, by being under the direction of reasoji, increases, 
and has a tendeucy to prevail over brute force. There are 
several brute creatures of equal, and several of superioi 
Strength, to that of men ; and possibly the sum of the whole 
t rength of brutes may be greater than that of mankind 
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but reason gives us the advantage and superiority ovei ^em, 
and thus miin is the acknowledged governing animal upon 
the earth. Nor is this superiority considered by any as 
accidental ; but as what reason has a tendency, in the na- 
ture of the thing, to obtain. And yet, perhaps, difficulties 
may be raised about the meaning, as well as the truth of 
the ass^tion, that virtue has the like tendency. 

To obviate these difficulties, let us see mcure distinctly 
how the case stands with regard to reason, which is so 
readily acknowledged to have this advantageous tendency. 
Suppose, then, two or three men, of the best and most im- 
proved understanding, in a desolate open plain, attacked by 
ten times the number of beasts of prey ; would their reason 
secure them the victory in this unequal combat? Pow^er, 
then, though joined with reason, and under its direction, 
cannot be expected to prevail over opposite power, though 
merely brutal, unless the one bears some proportion to the 
other. Again, put the imaginary case, that rational and 
irrational creatures were of like external shape and man- 
ner ; it is certain, before there were opportunities for the first 
to distinguish each other, to separate from their adversaries, 
and to form a union among themselves, they might be upon 
a level, or, in several respects, upon great disadvantage, 
though, united, they might be vastly superior ; since union 
is of such efficacy, that ten men, united, might be able to 
accomplish what ten thousand of the same natural strength 
and understanding, wholly ununited, could not In this 
case, then, brute force might more than maintain its ground 
against reason, for want of union among the rational crea- 
tures. Or suppose a number of men to land upon an island 
inhabited only by wild beasts ; a number of men, who, by 
the regulations of civil government, the inventions of a.t, 
and the experience of some years, could they be preserved 
so long, would be really sufficient to subdue the wild bea8.ts, 
and to preserve themselves in security from them ; yet n 
conjecture of accidents might give such advantage to the 
irrational animals as that they might at once overpower, 
and even extirpate, the whole species of rational ones. 
Length of time, then, proper scope and opportunities for rea- 
son to exert itself, may be absolutely necessary to its pre- 
vailing over brute force. Further still ; there are many in- 
stances of brutes succeeding in attempts which they could 
not nave undertaken, had net their irrational nature render- 
fed ihem incapable of forseeing the danger of such attempts. 
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or die fwry of passion hindered their attending to it; and 
there, are instances of reason, and real prudence preventing 
men's undertaking what, it hath apjjeared afterwards, thej 
mignt have succeeded in by a lucky rashness. And in cutain 
conjunctures, ignorance and folly, weakness and discord, 
may have their advantages. So that rational animak have 
not necessarily the superiority over irrational ones ; but, 
how improbable soever it may be, it is evidently possible, 
that, in some globes, the latter may be superior And were 
'iie former wholly at variance and disunited, by false self-in 
tcrest and envy, by treachery and injustice, and consequent 
rage and malice against each other, whilst the latter were 
firmly united among themselves by instinct, this might 
greatly contribute to the introducing such an inverted order 
of things. For every one would consider it as inverted ; 
since reason has, in the nature of it, a tendency to prevail 
over brute force, notwithstanding the possibility it may not 
prevail, and the necessity which there is of many concur- 
ring circumstances to render it prevalent. 

Now, I say, virtue in a society has a hke tendency to 
procure superiority and additional power, whether this power 
be considered as the means of security from opposite power, 
or of obtaining other advantages. And it has this tenden- 
cy, by rendering public good an object and end to every 
member of the society ; by putting every one upon consi- 
deration and diligence, recollection and self-government, 
both in order to see what is the most effectual method, and 
also in order to perform their proper part, for obtaining and 
preserving it ; by uniting a society within itself, and so in- 
creasing its strength, and, which is particularly to be men- 
tioned, uniting it by means of veracity and justice. For aa 
these last are principal bonds of union, so benevolence, or 
public spirit, undirected, unrestrained by them, is — nobody 
knows what. 

And suppose the invisible world, and the invisible dispen* 
lations of Providence, to be in any sort analogous to what 
appears ; or, that both together make up one uniform 
B3henie, the two parts of which, the part which we see, and 
♦.hat which is beyond our observation, are analogous to 
each other ; then, there must be a like natural tendency in 
the deriveii power, throughout the universe, under the duec- 
tion of virtue, to prevail in general over that which is not 
under its dircjtion ; as there is in reason, derived reason ir 
the universe, to prevail over brute force. But then, in ordei 
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lo the jMrevalence of nrtue, or that it may actually produce 
wa&i it has a tendency to produce, the like concurrences 
\se necessary as are to the prevalence of reason. There 
must be sjme proportion between the natural "power or force 
which b, and that which is not, under the direction of vir- ' 
tue * There musf be sufficient length of time ; for the com- 
plete success of virtue, as of reason, cannot from the nature 
of the thing, be otherwise than gradual : there must be, as / 
one may speak, a fair field of trial, a stage large and exten- - 
live enough, proper occasions and q)portunities for the vir- 
tuous to join together, to exert themselves against lawless 
force, and to reap the fruit of their united labours. Now 
indeed it is to be hoped, that the disproportion between the 
good and the bad, even here on earth, is not so great, but 
Qiai the former have natural power sufficient to their pre 
vailing to a considerable degree, if circumstances would 
permit this power to be united. For, much less, very much 
less power, under the direction of virtue, would prevail over 
much greater, not under the direction of it. However, good 
men over the face of the earth cannot unite ; as for other 
reasons, so because they cannot be sufficiently ascertained 
of each other's characters. And the known course of hu- 
man things, the scene we arc now passing through, parti- 
cularly the shortness of life, denies to virtue its full scope 
in several other respects. The natural tendency which 
we have been considering, though real, is hindered from be- 
ing carried into effect in the present state, but these hindran- 1 
ces may be removed in a future one. Virtue, to borrow the 
Christian allusion, is militant here, and various untoward 
accidents contribute to its being often overborne ; but it may 
combat with greater advantage hereafter, and prevail com- 
pletely and enjoy its consequent rewards, in some future 
states. Neglected as it is, perhaps unknown, perhaps des- 
pised and oppressed here, there may be scenes in eternity, 
lasting enough, and in every other way adapted, to afford it 
a sufficient sphere of action, and a sufficient sphere for the 
natural consequences of it to follow in fact. If the soul bs 
naturally immortal, and this state to be a progress towards 
a future one, as childhood is towards mature age, good men 
may naturally unite, not only amongst themselves, but also 
with other orders of virtuous creatures, in that future state. 
For virtue, from the very nature of it, is a principal and 
bond of union, in some degree, amongst all who are endued 
urith it| and known lo each other \ so as that by it h 
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good man cannot but recommend himself to the favor and 
protection of all Aartuous beings, throughout the whole iin: • 
verse, who can be acquainted with his character, and can 
*ny way interpose in his behalf in auy part of his duration. 
And one might add, that suppose all this advantageous ten- 
dency of virtue to become effect amongst one or more orders ol 
creatures, in any distant scenes and periods, and to be seen 
by any orders of vicious creatures, throughout the universal 
kingdom of God j this happy effect of virtue would have a 
tendency, by way of example, and possibly in other ways, 
to amend those of them who are capable of amendment, 
and being recovered to a just sense of virtue. If our notions 
of the plan of Providence were enlarged, in any sort pro- 
portionable to what late discoveries have enlarged our views 
with respect to the material world, representations of this 
kind would not appear absurd or extravagant. However, 
they are not to be taken as intended for a literal deline 
ation of what is in fact the particular scheme of the uni- 
verse, which cannot be known without revelation ; foi sup- 
positions are not to be looked on as true, because not incre- 
dible, but they are mentioned to show, that our fimiing 
virtue to be hindered from procuring to itself such superiority 
and advantages, is no objection against its having in the 
essential nature of the thing, a tendency to procure them. 
And the suppositions now mentioned do plainly show this ; 
for they show, that these hindrances are so far from being 
necessary, that we ourselves can easily conceive how they 
may be removed in future states, and full scope be granted 
to virtue. And all these advantageous tendencies of it are 
to be considered as declarations of God in its favor. This, 
however, is taking a pretty large compass ; though it is 
certain, that as the material world appears to be, in a mau- 
ler, boundless and immense, there must be some schemc^of . 
Providence vast in proportion to it. - H^ ^Vv^^\. 

But let us return to the earth, our habitation, and ve 
eLdll see this happy tendency of virtue, by imagining an 
nstance not so vast and remote ; by supposing a kingdom, 
01 society of men, upon it, perfectly virtuous, for a succession 
of many ages ; to which, if you please, may be given a siu 
uation advantageous to universal monarchy. In such a 
state there would be no such thing as faction, but men of 
the greatest capacity would, of course, all along, have the 
chief direction of affairs willingly yielded to them and they 
would share H among themselves without envy Each erf 
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the.<3e would have the part assigned him to which his gen- 
ius was peculiarly adapted ; and others, who had not anj 
distinguished genius, would be safe, and think themselves 
very happy, by being under the protection and guidance of 
those who had. ' Public determinations would really be the 
result of the united wisdom of the community, and they 
would faithfully be executed by the united strength of it 
Some would in a higher way contribute, but all would in 
some way contribute to the public prosperity, and in it each 
would enjoy the fruits of his own virtue. And as injustice, 
wlidJier by fraud or force, would be unknown among them- 
selves, so they would be sufficiently secured from it in theit 
neighbors. For cunning and false self-interest, confedera- 
cies in injustice, ever slight and accompanied with faction 
anil intestine treachery ; these, on one hand, would be found 
mere childish folly and weakness, when set in opposition 
against wisdom, public spirit, union inviolable, and fidelity 
on the other, allowing both a sufficient length of years to 
try their force. Add the general influence which such a 
kingdom would have over the face of the earth, by way of 
example particularly, and the reverence which would be 
paid it. It would plainly be superior to all others, and the 
world must gradually come under its empire ; not by means 
of lawless violence, but partly by what must be allowed to 
be just conquest, and partly by other kingdoms submitting 
themselves voluntarily to it throughout a course of ages, 
and claiming its protection, one after another, in successive 
exigencies. The head of it would be a universal monarch, 
in another sense than any mortal has yet been, and the eas- 
tern style would be literally applicable to him, that all peo- 
vle^ nationSj and languages should serve him. And though 
mdeed our knowledge of human nature, and the whole Ins- 
tory of mankind, show the impossibility, without some mi- 
raculous interposition, that a number of men here on earth 
shall imite in one society or government, in the fear of God 
ind universal practice of virtue, and that such a govern- 
ment should continue so united for a succession of ages ; 
yet, admitting or supposing this, the effect would be as now 
draun out. And thus, for instance, the wonderful power 
and prosperity promised to *.he Je^-ish nation in the Scrips 
ture^ would be, in a great measure, the consequence of 
what is predicatea of them that the ' people should be all 
Bghteous and inherit the ^and. forever ;'* wrre we to under 
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stand the latter phrase of a long continue .nc»} only, sufficient 
to ip^ive things time to work. The predictions of this kind, 
for there are many of them, cannot come to pass in the 
present known course of nature ; but suppose them come 
to pass, and then the dominion and pre-eminence promised 
must naturally follow, to a very considerable degree. 

Consider, now. the general system of religion ; that the 
government of the world is uniform, and one, and moral ; 
that virtue and right shall finally have the advantage, and 
|Mf"7ail over* fraud and lawless force, over the deceits as well 
as ihe violence of wickedness, under the conduct of one su- 
preme Grovernor ; and from the observations above made it 
will appear, that God has, by our reason, given us to see a 
peculiar connexion in the several parts of this scheme, and 
a tendency towards the completion of it, arising out of the 
very nature of virtue ; which tendency is to be considered 
as somewhat moral in the essential constitution of things 
If any one should think all this to be of little importance, I 
deare him to consider what he would think, if vice had, es 
sentially and in its nature, these advantageous tendencies, 
or if virtue had essentially the direct contrary ones. 

But it may be objected, that notwithstanding all these 
natural effects, and these natural tendencies of virtue, yet 
things may be now going on throughout the universe, and 
may go on hereafter, in the same mixed way as here at 
{»resent upon earth ; virtue sometimes prosperous, some* 
tiroes depressed ; vice sometimes punished, sometimes suc- 
cessful. The answer to which is, that it is not the purpose 
of this chapter, nor of this treatise, properly to prove God'i 
perfect moral government over the world, or the truth of re 
hgion, but to observe what there is in the constitution and 
course of nature to confirm the proper proof of it, supposed 
to be known, and that the weight of the foregoing observa- 
tions to this purpose may be thus distinctly proved. Pleas- 
ure and pain are indeed, to a certain degree, say to a very 
high degree, distributed amongst us, without any apparent 
regard to the merit or demerit of characters. And wfere 
there nothing else, concerning this matter, discernible in the 
constitution and course of nature, there would be no ground, 
from the constitution and course of nature, to hope or ^ 
fear, that men would be rewarded or punished hereafter ac- 
cording to their deserts ; which, however, it is to be femu'k- 
ed, implies, that even then there would be no ground, froiii 
appsarunces, to think that vice, upon the whole, wo aid lidv< 
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^he advantage, rather tHan that virtue would. AjJ^ thus 
the proof of a future state of retribution would rest upon the 
usual known arguments for it ; which are, I think, plainly 
unanswerable, and ^^ould be so, though there were no addi 
tional confirmation oT them from the things above insisted 
on. But these things are a very strong confirmation of 
them : For, 

jFtr^ they show that the Author of nature is not indiffer 
ent to virtue and vice. They amount to a declaration from 
him, determinate, and not to be evaded, in fe.v'Sr of one, and 
against the other : such a declaration as there is nothing to 
be set over against, or answer, on the part of vice. So that 
were a man, laying aside the proper proof of reHgion, to 
determine from the course of nature only, whether it were 
most probable that the righteous or the wicked would have 
the advantage in a future life, there can be no doubt but 
that he would determine the probability to be, that the for- 
mer would. The course of nature, then, in the view of it 
now given, furnishes us with a real practical proof of the 
obligations of religion. 

Secondly J When, conformably to what religion teaches us, 
God shall reward and punish virtue and vice, as such, so as 
that every one shall, upon the whole, have his deserts, this \ 
distributive justice will not be a thing different in kind^ but 
only in degree, from what we experience in his present gov- 
3rnment. It will be that in ej^ect, toward which we now see 
a tendency. It will be no more than the completion of that 
moral government, the principles and beginning of which 
have been shown, beyond all dispute, discernible in the 
present constitution and course of nature. And from hence 
it. follows, 

Thirdly, That as, under the natu*al government of God, 
oar experience of those kinds and degrees of happiness and 
misory, which we do experience at present, gives just ground 
to hope for and to fear higher degrees and other kinds of 
both in a future state, supposing a future state admitted ; so, 
wider his moral government, our experience that virtue and 
vice are, in the manners above-mentioned, actually reward- 
fi and punished at present, in a certain degree, gives jusi 
g'round to hope and to fear that they may be rewarded and 
punished in a higher degree hereafter. It is acknowledged, 
indeed, that this alone is not sufficient ground to think, that 
they actually will be rewarded and punished in 8. higher de 

^ee, rather than in a lower : But then. 

4* 
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Lastly^ There is sufficient ground to think so, from tM« 
good and bad tendencies of virtue and vice. For these ten* 
dencies are essential, and founded in the nature of things ; 
whereas the hindrances, to their becoming effects are, in 
numberless cases, not necessary, but artificial only. Now, 
it may be much more strongly urged, that these tendencies, 
as well as the actual rewards and punishments of virtue and 
Tice, which arise directly out of the nature of things, will 
remain hereafter, than that the accidental hinderances of 
them will. Jtnd if these hinderances do not remain, those 
rewards and punishments cannot but be carried on much 
further towards the perfection of moral government, i. e^the 
tendency of virtue and vice will become effect ; but when, 
or where, or in wiiat particular way, carmot be known at 
all but by revelation. 

Upon the whole, there is a kind of moral government im« 
plied in God's natural government ; virtue and vice are 
naturally rewarded and punished as beneficial and mis- 
chievous to society, and rewarded and punished directly as 
virtue and vice. The notion, then, of a moral scheme of 
government, is not fictitious, but natural ; for it is suggested 
Jo our thoughts by the constitution and coiu'se of nature, 
and the execution of this scheme is actually begun, in the 
instances here mentioned. And these things are to be con- 
sidered as a declaration of the Author of nature, for virtue, 
and against vice ; they give a credibility to the supposition 
of their being rewarded and punished hereafter, and also 
ground to hope and to fear, that they may be rewarded and 
punished in higher degrees than they are here. And as all 
this is confirmed, so the argument for religion, from the con- 
stitution and coinrse of nature, is carried on farther, by observ- 
ing, that there are natural tendencies, and, in innumerable 
cases, only artificial hindrances, to this moral scheme being 
carried on much farther towards perfection than it is at pre- 
sent. The notion, then, of a moral scheme of. govern- 
ment, much more perfect than what is seen, is not a ficti- 
tious, but a natural notion, for it is suggested to our thoughts 
by ihe essential tendencies of virtue and vice. And these 
tendencies are to be considered as intimations, as implicit 
promises and threatenings, from the Author of natiure, of 
much greater rewards and punishments to follow virtue and 
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vice, than do at present. And, indeed, every natural ten- 
dency, which is to continue, but which is liindered from be- 
coming effect by only accidental causes, affords a presump- 
tion, that such tendency will, some time or other, become 
effect : a presumption in degree proportionable to the length 
of the duration through which such tendency will continue. 
And from these things together arises a real presumption, 
that the moral scheme of government established in nature, 
shah be carried on much farther towards perfection here- 
after, and, I think, a presumption that it will be absolutely 
completed. But from these things, joined with the moral 
rtature which God has given us, considered as given us by 
hini, arises a practical proof* that it will be completed ; a 
proof from fact, and therefore a distinct one from that whiob 
» deduced from the eternal and unalterable relatkmfi tbi 
fitDen and unfitness of actions. 

• las lliit proof dmwn flot iMMjf , okapw 4 
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CHAPl'ER IV. 

Of a State ^ Probation, as implying Trial, Difficulties^' and 

Danger. ^ ' 

The general doctrine of religion, that our present life is 
a state of probation for a future one, comprehends under 
it 8e\ eral particular things, distinct from each other. But 
the f rst and most common meaning of it seems to be, tha*. 
our future interest is now depending, and dependmg upon 
ourselves ; that we have scope and opportunities here foi 
that good and bad behaviour, which God will reward and 
punish hereafter ; together with temptations to one, as weU 
as inducements of reason to the other. And this is, in great 
measure, the same with sayii\g, that wo are under th« 
moral government of God, and to give an account of oui 
actions to him. For the notion of a future account, and 
general righteous judgment, implies some sort of tempta 
tions to what is wrong, otherwise there would be no moral 
possibility of doing wrong, nor ground foi judgment or <£« 
crimination. But there is this difference, that the word pro 
bation w more distinctly and particularly expressive of allure 
inents to wrong, or difficulties in adhering uniformly to wha 
is rigi't, and of the danger of miscarrying by such tempta 
tions, than the words moral government, A state of proba 
lion, then, as thus particularly impljring in it trial, difficultiea 
an% danger, may require to be considered distinctly by itseh 

And as the moral government of God, which religior 
tenches us, implies, that we are in a state of trial with regard 
to a future world ; so also his natural government over us 
iraplies, that we are in a state of trial, in a like sense, with 
r<;gard to the present world. Natural government, by re- 
v/arda ani punishments, as much implies natiural trial, aa 
moral ao/ernment does moral trial. The natural govern 
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ment of God here meant,* consists in his annexing pleasure 
to some actions, and pain to others, which are in our power 
to do or forbear, and in giving u& notice of such appoint- 
ment beforehand. This necessaiily imphes, that he has 
made our happiness and misery, or our interest, to depend 
in part upon oiii'selves. And so far as men have tempta* 
lions to any course of action, which will probably occasion 
them greater temporal inconvenience and uneasiness than 
satisfaction, so far their temporal interest is in danger from 
themselves, or they are in a state of trial with respect to it. 
Now^ people often blame others, and even themselves, for 
thoir misconduct in their temporal concerns. And we find 
many are greatly wanting to themselves, and miss of that 
natural happiness which they might have obtained in the 
present life ; perhaps every one does in some degree. But 
many run themselves into great inconvenience, and into ex- 
treme distress and misery, not through incapaci'Jy of know- 
ing better, and doing better for themselves, which would be 
nothing to the present purpose, but through their own fault. 
And these things necessarily imply temptation, and danger 
of miscarrying, in a greater or less degree, with respect to 
our worldly interest or happiness. Every one, too, without 
having religion in his thoughts, speaks of the hazards which 
young people run upon their setting out in the world ; haz- 
ards' from other causes, than merely their ignorance, and 
unavoidable accidents. And some courses of vice, at least, 
being contrary to men's worldly interest or good, temptations 
to these must at the same time be temptations to forego our 
present and our future interest. Thus, in our natural or 
temporal capacity, we are in a state of trial, t. e, of difficulty 
Vid danger, analogous or like to our moral and religious 
trial 

This will more distinctly appear to any one, who thinks 
tt worth while, more distinctly, to consider what it is which 
constitutes our trial in both capacities, and to observe how 
flponkind behave under it. 

And that which constitutes. this our trial, in both these 
capacities, must be somewhat either in our external circum- 
•tances^ or in our nature. For, on rhe one hand, persons 
maybe betrayed into wrong behavioiir upon surprise, at 
ovucome upon any other very singular and extraordinary 
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•xtenml (HxaAOOs, who would, otherwise, hare |suciie4 
dietr character of pmdeDce and of virtue ; in which casei^ 
every one, in speaking of the wrong befaaTioar of these per- 
toDs, sroald unpate it to such particular extenMl ciiciuu- 
stances. And, on the other hand, men who have coDHacted 
habits of Tice and faiHj of any kind, or hare same partica- 
hur pamoDs in excess, will seek of^iortunities, and, as it 
were, go otU of thdr way, to giat^ themselves in these 
tetpectMf at the expense o( their wisdom and their virtue i 
led to it, as every one would saj, not bj external tempta- 
tions, btu by such habits and pasnoos. And the accocnt 
of tlds last case is, that particular passions are no more co- 
mcid^it with prudence, or that reasonable seli^love, the end 
of which IB our woridly interest, than they are with the piin- 
c^ile of virtue aiMi religion, but oft^i draw contrary ways 
to one as well as to the other ; and so such particular pas- 
sions are as much temptations to iict imprudently with re 
gard to ouj wo''ldly interest, as to act viciously.* However 
as when we say, men are misled by eternal circumstances of 
temptation, it cannot but be imderstood, that there is some 
what within themselves, to reiuier those circumstances 
temptations, or to reiuler them susceptible oi impressions 
tcom them ; so, when we say, they are misled by passionsi 
is alw&ys supposed, that there are occasions, circum- 
stances, and objects, exciting these passions, and affoi^ing 
*neans far gratifying them. And, therefi»re, temptations 
from within, and from without, coincide, and mutually imply 
each other. Now, the several external objects oi the appe- 
tites, pasnons, and affections, being present to the senses, oar 
offering themselves to the mind, and so exciting emotions 
suitable to their nature, not only in cases where they can 
t>e gratified consistently with innocence and piudence, but 
also in cases where they caimot, and yet can be gratifi- 
ed imprudently and viciously ; this as really puts them is 
danger of vduntahly foregoing their presc^it interest or 
good, as their future, and as really rciulers self-denial neces- 
sary to secure one as the other ; t. e, we are in a like state 
ef trial with respect to both, by the very same passions, ex- 
eUod by the very same means. Thus, mankind having a 
temporal interest depending upon themselves, and a prudens 
eourse of behaviour being necessary to secure it, passiona 

• 8ee SennoDs raeached at the Kolk. 1726, 2d Ed. 205, &e. PnC p 
26^ Ac 8enn.p.S{l, &c. 
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inordinately excited, whether by neans of examfile or by 
any other external circumstance, towards such objects, a« 
Buch times, or in surh degrees, as that they cannot be grati- 
fied consistently with worldly prudence, are temptations 
dangerous, and too often successful temptations, to forego a 
greater temporal good for a less ; i. e. to forego what is, upon 
the whole, our temporal interest, for the sake of a present 
gratification. This is a description of our state of trial in 
our temporal capacity. Substitute now the word future for 
temporal^ and virtue for prudence, and it will be just as proper 
it description of our state of trial in our religious capacity j 
BQ analogous are they to each other. 

If, from consideration of this our like state of trial in both 
eapacities, we go on to observe farther, how mankind be- 
have under it, we shall find there are some who have so 
little sense of it, that they scarce look beyond the passing 
day ; they are so taken up with present gratifications, as to 
have, in a manner, no feeling of consequences, no regard to 
Iheir future ease or fortune in this life, any more than to their 
happiness in another. Some appear to be blinded and de- 
ceived by inordinate passion, in their worldly concerns, as 
much as in religion. Others are, not deceived, but, as it 
were, forcibly carried away; by the hke passions, against 
their better judgment, and feeble resolutions, too, of acting 
better. And there are men, and truly they are not a few, 
who shamelessly avow, not their interests, but their mere 
will and pleasure, to be their law of Ufe ; and who, in open 
defiance of every thing that w reasonable, will go on in a 
course of vicious extravagance, foreseeing, with no remorse 
and Httle fear, that it will be their temporal ruin ; and some 
of them, under the apprehension of the consequences of 
wickedness in another state : and, to speak in the most 
moderate way, human creatures are not only continually lia- 
ble to go wrong voluntarily, but we see likewise that they 
often actually do so, with respect to their temporal interests, 
Bs weU as with resspect to religion. 

Thtis, our difficulties and darters, or our trials in oui 
temporal and our religious caprxity, as they proceed from 
the same causes, and have the same eflfect upon men's 
behaviour, are evidently^nalogojs, and of the same kind. 

it may be added, that as the difficulties and dangers of 
miscarrying in our religious state of trial are greatlj'' in- 
creased, and, one is ready to think, in a manner wholly 
made, by the ill-behaviour of others : by a wrong educatioa 
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wrong in a moral sense, sometimes posiiivclv vicious ; bj 
general Bad example ; by the dishonest artifices which art 
got into business of all kinds ; and, in very many parts of 
the world, by religion being corrupted into superstitions 
which indulge men in their vices ; so, in like manner,, the 
difficulties of conducting ourselves prudently in respect to 
our present interests, and our danger of being led aside from 
pursuing it, are greatly increased by a foolish educaticm, and, 
after we come to mature age, by the extxavagance and 
carelessness of others, whom we have intercourse with; 
and by mistaken notions, very generally prevalent, and la- 
ken up from common opinion, concerning temporal happir 
ness, and wherein it consists. And persons, by their own 
negligence and folly in theijr temporal affairs, no less thac 
by a. course of vice, bring themselves into new difficulties, 
and, by habits of indulgence, become less quatified to go 
through them ; and one irregularity after another embar- 
rasses things to such a degree, that they know not where- 
about they are, and often makes the path of conduct so in- 
tricate and perplexed, that it is difficult to trace it out ; diffi- 
cult even to determine what is the prudent or the moral part 
Thus, for instance, wrong behaviour in one stage of life, 
youth ; wrong, I mean, considering ourselves only in oui 
temporal capacity, without taking in religion ; this, in sev- 
eral ways, increases the difficulties of right ■ behaviour in 
mature age ; i. e. puts us into a more disadvantageous slate 
of trial in our temporal capacity. 

We are an inferior part of the creation of God. There 
are natural appearances of our being in a state of de^rra- 
dation ;* and we certainly are in a condition whitli ao€$ 
not seentj by any means, the most advantageous we could 
imagine or desire, either in our natural or moral capacity, for 
securing either our present or future interest. However, 
this condition, low, and careful, and uncertain as it is, does 
not afford any just ground of complaint : For, as men majr 
manage their temporal affairs with prudence, and so pass 
their days here on earth in tolerable ease and satisfaction, by 
a moderate degree of care ; so, likewise, with regard to reli- 
gion, there is no more required than what they are well able 
to do, and what they must be greatly wanting to lhei.iselveg 
if they neglect. And for persons to have that put upon 
them which they are well able to go through; aci no mora^ 

♦ Part 2, CKk|> h. 
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W8 nati'rally consider as an equitable lliirg, suppo^ng it 
done by proper authority. Nor iiave we any iijore reason to 
complain of it, with regard to the Author of nature, than 
of his not having given us other advantages, belonging to 
other orders of creatures. 

But the thing here insisted upon is, that the state of trial 
which religion teaches us we are in, is rendered credi- 
ble, by its being throughout uniform and of a picxe 
witli the general conduct of Providence tOT^ards us, iu 
all '3ther respects within the compass of our knowledge. 
Indeed, if mankind, considered in their natural capacity 
as inhabitants of this world only, found themselves, from 
their birth to their death in a settled state of security 
and happiness, without any solicitude or thought of 
their own ; or, if they were in no danger of being brought 
into mconveniences and distress by carelessness, or the felly 
of passion, through bad example, the treachery of others, 
or the deceitful appearances of things ; were this our natur- 
al condition, then it might seem strange, and be some pre- 
sumption against the truth of religion, that it represents our 
future and more general interest, as not secure of course, 
but as depending upon our behaviour and requiring recollec- 
tion and self-government to obtain it. For it might be al- 
leged, * What you say is oiar condition in one respect, is not 
in any wise of a sort with what we find, by experience, our 
condition is in another. Our whole present interest is secur- 
ed to our hands, without any solicitude of ours, and why 
should not our future interest, if we have any such, be so 
too V But since, on the contrary, thought and considera- 
tion, the voluntary denying ourselves many things which 
we desire, and a course of behaviour far from being always 
agreeable to us, are absolutely necessary to our acting even 
a common decent, and common nrudent part, so as to pase 
with any satisfaction through" .ne preser t world, and be re 
ceivcd upon any tolerable good terms in it ; since tliis is tho 
case, all presumption against self-denial and attention being 
necessary to secure our highest interest, is removed. Haa 
we not experience, it might, perhaps, spr ciously be urged, 
that it is improbable any thing of hazard and danger should 
be put upon us by an infinite Being, when every thing 
vhich is hazard and danger in our manner of conception, 
and will end in error, confusion, and misery, is now already 
certain in his foreknowledge. And, indeed, why any thing 
of hazanl and danger shoidd be put upon such frail creatures 
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as W8 are, may well be thought a difficulty in speculation; 
and cannot but be so, Xill we know the whole, or, howevei^ 
much more of the case. But still the constitution of nature 
ki as it is. Our happiness and misery are trusted to otut 
conduct, and made to depend upon it. Somewhat, and, in 
many circumstance?, a great deal too, is put upon us, either to 
do, or to suffer, as we choose. And all the various miseries 
of life, which people bring upon themselves by negligence 
and folly, and might have avoided by proper care, are in- 
stances of this ; which miseries are, beforehand, just as con- 
tingent and undetermined as their conduct, and left to be 
determined by it. 

These observations are an answer to the objections 
against the credibility of a state of trial, as implying temp- 
tations, and real danger of miscarrying with regard to out 
general interest, under the moral government of God ; and 
they show, that, if we are at all to be considered in such a 
capacity, and as having such an interest, the general anal(>* 
gy of Providence must lead us to apprehend ourselves in 
danger of miscarrjring, in different degrees, as to this inter- 
est, by our neglecting to act the proper part belonging to us 
in that capacity. For we have a present interest, under 
the government of God which we experience here upon 
earth. And this interest, as it is not forced upon us, so nei- 
ther is it offered to our acceptance, but to our acquisition j 
in such sort, as that we are in danger of missing it, by 
means of temptations to neglect or act contrary to it ; and 
without attention and self-denial, must and do miss of it. It 
I's then perifectly credible, that this may be c ur case witS 
respect to that chief and final good which religion proposes 
tcvm. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of • Skate of Probation, as intended for Moral DiacipUm mi 

Improvement, 

From the consideration of our being in a probation-state, 
of m much difficulty and hazard, naturally arises the ques- 
tion, how we came to be placed in it ? But such a general 
inquiry as this would be found in^volved in insuperable diffi- 
culties. For, though some of these difficulties would be 
lessened by observing, that all wickedness, is voluntary, as 
is implied in its very notion, and that many of the miseries of 
life have apparent good effects, yet when we consider other 
circumstances belonging to both, and what must be the con« 
sequence of the former in a life to come, it cannot but be 
acknowledged plain folly and |Nresumplion, to pretend to 
give an account of the whole reasons of this matter ; the 
whole reasons of our being alloted a condition, out of which 
so much wickedness and misery, so circumstanced, would 
in feict arise. Whether it be not beyond our faculties, 
not only to find out, but even to understand, the whde ac- 
count of this ; or, though we should be supposed. ccipable of 
understanding it, yet, whether it wokild be of service or pre- 
judice to us to be informed of it, is impossible to. say. But 
as our present condition can in no wise be shown inconsis- 
tent with the perfect moral government of Gk)d ; so reli. 
gion teaches us we are placed in it, that we might qualify 
ourselves, by the practice of virtue, for another statej whidi 
18 to fbUow it. And this, tlkough but a partial aniswer, a 
very partial one indeed, to the inquiry now mentioned, yet 
is a more satisfactory answer to another, which is of real, 
arW of the utmost importance to \i8 to have answered— the 
mquiry, What is our business here ? The known end, then, 
why we are placed in a state of so much affliction^ hazardi 
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and difficulty, is, our improvement in virtue and piety, aa 
the requisite qualification for a future stat& if security and 
happiness. 

Now, the beginning of life, considered as an education for 
mature age in the present world, appears plainly, at first 
sight, analogous to this our trial for a fut^ire one ; the for- 
mer t'eing, in our temporal capacity, what the latter is in 
our religious capacity. But some observations common to 
both of them, and a more distinct consideration of each, will 
more distinctly show the extent and force of the analogy be- 
tween them ; and the. credibility, which arises from hence, 
Its well as from the nature of the thing, that the present 
life was intended to be a state of discipline fqr a future one. 

I. Every species of creature is, we see, designed for a 
particular way of life, to which the nature, the capacities, 
temper, and qualifications of each species, are as necessary 
as their external circumstances. Both come into the no- 
tion of such state, or particular way of life, and are constitu 
enl parts of it. Change a man's capacities or character tc 
the degree in which it is conceivable they may be changed, 
and he would be altogether incapable of a human course of 
life and human happiness; as incapable, as if, his nature con- 
tinuing unchanged, he were placed in a world where he 
had no sphere of action, nor any objects to answer his appe- 
tites, passions, and afifections of any sort. One thing is set 
over against another, as an ancient writer expresses it. Our 
nature corresponds tc our external condition. Without this 
correspondence, there would be no possibility of any such 
thing as humai) life and human happiness ; which life and 
happiness are, therefore, a result fi'om our nature and condi- 
tion jointly ; meaning by human life, not living in the liter- 
al sense, but the whole complex notion commonly under- 
stood by those words. So that, without determining what 
will be the employment and happiness, the particular 
life of good men hereafter, there must be some dete;:minat« 
capacities, some necessary character and qualificationS| 
without which persons cannot but be utterly incapable of it ; 
ID like manner as there must be some, without which mcs 
would be incapable of their present state of life. Now, 

II. The constitution of human creatures, and indeed of 
all creatures which come under our notice, is such, as that 
they are capable of naturally becoming qualified for states 
of Ufe, for which they were once wholly unqualified. In 
imaicinatioa we may indeed conceive of creatures, as ii civ 
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pable of ha dng any of theii* faculties n/iturallj eiilargctd, oi 
as being unable naturally to acquire any now quaLfications ; 
but the faculties of every species known to us are made for 
enlargement, for ac^iuirements of experience and habits. 
We find ourselves, in particular, endued with capacities, no* 
only of perceiving ideas, and of knowledge or perceiving 
truth, but also of storing up our ideas and knowledge b} 
memory. We are capable, not only of acting, and of hav- 
ing different momentary impressions made upon us, but cf 
getting a new facility in any kind of action, and of settled 
alterations in our temper or diaracter. The power of the 
two last is the power of hubits. But neither the perception 
of ideas, nor knowledge of any sort, are habits, though ab- 
solutely necessary to the forming of them. However, ap- 
prehension, reason, memory, which are the capacities of 
acquiring knowledge, are greatly improved by exercise. 
Whether the word habit is applicable to all these improve- 
ments, and, in particular, how far the powers of memory and 
of habits may be powers of the same nature, I shall not in- 
quire. But that perceptions come into our minds readily 
and of course, by means of their having been there before, 
seems a thing of the same sort, as readiness in any particu- 
lar kind of action, proceeding from being accustomed to it. 
And aptness to recollect practical observations of service in 
our conduct, is plainly habit in many cases. There are 
habits of perception and habits of action. An instance 
of the former, is our constant and even involuntary readi- 
ness in correcting the impressions of our sight concerning 
magnitudes arxi distances, so as to substitute judgment in 
the room of sensation, imperceptibly to ourselves. And it 
seems as if all other associations of ideas, rK)t naturally con- 
nected, might be called passive habits, as properly as our 
readiness in understanding languages upon sight, or hearing 
c/ words. And our readiness in speaking and writing them 
is an instance of the latter, of active habits. For distinct- 
ness, we may consider habits a,s belonging to the body, 
or the mind, and the latter will be explained by the former. 
Under the former are comprehended all bodily activities or 
motions, whether graceful or unbecoming, wluch are owing 
to ttso ; under the latter, general habits of life and conduct, 
Buch as thos3 of obedience and submission .to authority, or 
to any particular person ; those of veracity, justice, and 
nharity : those of attention, industry, self-government, envy, 
revenge And habits of this latter kind seem produced by 
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repeated acts, as well as the former. And in like mannei 
as habits belonging to the body are produced hy extenuL 
acts, so habits of the mind are produced by the exertions of 
inward practical principles ; t. e. by carrying them into act 
or acting upon them, the principles of obedience, of veraci- 
ty, justice, and charity. Nor can those habits be formed by 
any external course of action, otherwise than as it proceeds 
from these principles ] because it is only these inwand pdnci- 
pies exerted, which are strictly acts of obedience, of veracity, 
of justice, and of charity. So, likewise, habits of attention, in- 
dustry, self-government, are, in the same manner, acquired 
by exercise ; and habits of envy and revenge by indulgence 
whether in outward act or in thought and intention t. e, in 
ward act; for such intention is an act. Resolutions to 
do well are properly acts: and endeavouring to enforce 
upon our own minds a practical sense of virtue, or to beget in 
others that practical sense of it which a man really has 
himself, is a virtuous act. All these, therefore, may and will 
contribute towards forming good habits. But, going over 
the theory of virtue in one's thoughts, talking well, and draw- 
ing fine pictures of it, this is so far from necessarily or cer« 
tainly conducing to form a habit of it in him who thus em- 
ploys himself, that it may harden the mind in a contrary 
*course, and render it gradually more insensible, t. e. form 
a habit of insensibility to all moral considerations. For, 
from our very faculty of habits, passive impressions, by being 
repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts, by often passing through 
the mind, are felt less sensibly ; being accustomed to danger, 
oegets intrepidity, t. e. lessens fear ; to distress, lessens the 
passion of pity ; to instances of others' iiK>rtsihty, lessens 
the sensible apprehension of our own. And fhun these two 
observations together, that practical habits tue formed and 
strengthened by repeated acts, and that passive impresakms 
grow weaker by being repeated upon us, »t must follow, 
that active habits may be gradually forming and strengtl^ 
ening, by a course of acting upon such and such motives 
and excitements, whilst these motives an^ lexcitement^ 
th^ntselvcs are, by proportionable degrees, grawing less sciv 
eible ; t. e. are continually less and less sensibly £^t, even 
as the active habits strengthen. And experi^acA caa&rnm 
this ; for active principles, at the very time that *hey are 
less lively in perception than they were, arc f(<tip4 to be 
some how wrought more thorotighly into ^he temper and 
character, and become ^ore emctual it influencing out 
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practice. The three things just mentioned may &iford in 
itances of it. Perception of danger is a natural excitemen*. 
of passive fear, and active caution ; and, by being inured to 
danger, habits of the iatt,er are gradually wrought, at tne 
same time that the former gmdually lessens. Perception 
of distress in others is a natural excitement, passively to 
pity, and actively to relieve it ; but let a man set himself to 
attend to, inquire out, and relieve distressed persons, and he 
Cannot but grow less and less sensibly affected with the var 
rious mismes of life, with which he must become acquain- 
ted J when yet, at the same time, benevolence, considered 
not as a passion, but as a practical principal of action, will 
strengthen: and, whilst he passively compassionates the 
distressed less, he will acquire a greater aptitude actively to 
assist and befriend them. So also at tht; same time that the 
daily instances of men's dying around us give us daily a 
less sensible passive feeling or apprehension of our own 
mortality, such instances greatly contribute to the strength- 
ening a praetical regard to it in serious men ; t. e. to forming 
a habit of acting with a constant view to it. And this 
seems again further to show, that passive im];Nressions made 
upon our minds by admonition, experience, example, though 
they may have a remote efficacy, and a very great one, to- 
wards fOTming active habits, yet can have this efficacy no 
otherwise ihan by inducing us to such a course of action ] 
and that it is, not being affi&cted so and so, but acting, which 
fcurnm those habits ; only it must be always remembered, 
that real endeavours to enforce good impressions upon our- 
selves, are a species of virtuous action. Nor do we know 
how far it is possible, in the nature of things, that effects 
shoidd be wrought in us at once equivalent to habits, i. e. 
\i bat is wrought by use and exercise. However, the thing 
ki^sted upon is^ not what may be possible, but what is in &ct 
the appointment of nature, which is, that active habits are 
to lie formed by exercise. Their progress may be so gradu- 
al 3UI to be imperceptible of its steps ; it may be hard to ex* 
plain the. faculty by which we are capable of habits, through* • 
out'^jB several parts, and to trace it up to its original, so as * 
to distinguish it from all others in our mind ; and it seems as 
tf contrary effects were to be ascribed to it. But the thing 
m general, tLat our nature is formed to yield, in some such 
manner as this, to use and exercise, is matter of certain ax- 
pcnence. 
l^bus, by accustoming ourselveato any couxse of action 
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we i^t an aptness to go on, a facility, readiness, and oltet 
pleasure in it. i\ie inclinations which rendered us averst 
to it grow weaker ; the difficulties in it, not only the im- 
aginary, but the real ones, lessen .; the reasons for it offei 
themselves of course to our thoughts upon all occasions ; 
and the least glimpse of them is sufficient to makq us go 
on in a course of action to which we have been accustomed 
And practical principles appear to grow stronger absoluteljf 
in themselves, by exercise, as well as relatively, with regard 
tc contrary principles ; which, by being accustomed to su*> 
nait, do so habitually, and of course. And thus a new cha- 
racter, in several respects, may be formed ; and many habi- 
tudes of Ufe, not given by nature, but which nature direcis 
us to acquire. 

III. Indeed we may be assured, that we should never have 
had these capacities of improving by experience, acquired 
knowledge and habits, had they not been necessary, and in- 
tended to be made use of And, accordingly, we hnd them 
so necessary, and so much intended, that without them we 
should be utterly incapable of that wliich was the end, foi 
which we were made, considered in our temporal capacity 
ooly ; the employments and satisfactions of our mature 
Rtate of life. 

Nature does in no wise qualify us wholly, much less at 
once, for this mature state of hfe. Even, maturity of under- 
standing and bodily strength are not only arrived to gradu- 
ally, but are also very much owing to the continued exer- 
cise of our powers of body and mind from infancy. But if 
we suppose a person brought into the world with both these 
in maturity, as far as this is conceivable, he would plainly 
at first be as unqualified for the human life of mature age, an 
an idiot. He would be in a manner distracted with aston 
ishment, and apprehension, and curiosity, and suspense ; 
nor can one guess how long it would be before he would be 
fiimiliarized to himself, and the objects about him, enough 
even to set himself to any thing. It may be questioned 
• loo^ whether the natural information of his sight and heai- 
' hag would be of any manner of use at all to him in acting, 
before experience. And it seems that men would be 6tning4> 
y headstrong and self-willed, and disposed to exert them- 
solves with an impetuosity which would render society in- 
supportable, and the living in it impracticable, were it not 
for some acquired moderation and self-government, some 
aptitude and readiness in restraining themselves^ and cuv- 
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cealiiig tiisir sense of things. Want of every '. hing of thit 
kind which is learned, would render a man as incapable of 
Bociety as want of language would; or as his naturcd 
ignorance of any of the particular employments of life, v ould 
render him incapable of providing himself with the com- 
mon coiweniences or suppljdng the necessary wants of it, 
la these respects, and probably in many more, of which we 
have no particular notion, mankind is left by nature an un- 
fiwrmed, unfinished creature, utterly deficient and unqualified, 
before the acquirement of knowledge, experience, and 
habits, for that mature state of hfe, which was the end of 
his creation, considering him as related only to this world. 

But then, as nature has endued us with a power of sup- 
plying those deficiencies, by acquired knowledge, experi- 
ence, and habits ; so, likewise, we are placed in a condition, 
in infancy, childhood, and youth, fitted for it ; fitted for our 
acquiring those qualifications of all sorts, which we stand 
in need of in mature age. Hence children, from their very 
birth, are daily growing acquainted with the objects about 
them, with the scene in which they are placed, and to have 
a future part ; and learning somewhat or other, necessary 
to the performance of it. The subordinations, to which 
they are accustomed in domestic life, teach them self-gov- 
ernment in common behaviour abroad, and prepare them for 
subjection and obedience to civil authority. What passes 
before their eye|, and daily happens to them, gives them ex- 
perience, caution against treachery and deceit, together with 
numberless httle rules of action and conduct, which we could 
not five without, and which are learned so insensibly and so 
perfectly, as to be* mistaken perhaps for instinct ; though they 
are the effect of long experience and exercise : as much so as 
language, or knowledge in particular business, or the quaUfi 
caticHMi and behaviour belonging to the several ranks and pro- 
iemou». Thus, the beginning of our days is adapted to be, 
ani is, a state of education in the theory and practice of 
mature hfe. We are much assisted in it by example, in- 
struction, and the care of others ; but a great deal is left to 
ouiBclves to do. And of this, as part is done easily aad of 
course, so part requires diUgence and care, the voluntary 
. foregoing many things which wc desire, and setting our- 
selves to what we should have no inclination to, but for the 
necessity or expedienct^ of it. For that laboi and industry 
which the station of so mary absolutely requires, they v/ouW 
be greatly unquahfied for m maturity, as those in other sta* 

5 
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lions would be for any olhcr sorts of application, if both wefe 
not accustomed to them in their youth. And according a« 
persons behave themselves, in the general education which 
all go tnrough, and in the particular ones adapted to parti- 
cular employments, their character is formed, an 1 made ap- 
pear ; they recommend themselves more or less ; ^und are 
capable of^ and placed in, different stations in the society ci 
mankind. 

The former part of life, then, is to be considered as an im- 
portant opportunity, which nature puts into our hands, and 
which, when lost, is not to be recovered. And our bemg 
[^aced in a state of discipline throughout this life, for another 
world, is a providential disposition of things, exactly of the 
same kind as our being placed in a state of discipline during 
childhood, for mature age. Our concUtion in both respects 
is uniform and of a piece, and comprehended under one and 
tlie same general law of nature. 

And if we are not able at all to discern, how or in what 
way the present life could be our preparation for another, 
this would be no objection against the credibiUty of its being 
so. For we do not discern how food and sleep-contribute 
to the growth of the body, nor could have any thought that 
they would, before we had experience. Nor do children at 
all think, on the one hand, that the sports and exercises, to 
which they are so much addicted, contribute to their health 
and growth ; ixor, on the other, of the necessity which thcie 
b for their being restrained in them ; nor are they capabk 
of understanding the use of many parts of discipline, which 
nevertheless they must be made to go through, in order to 
qualify them for the business of mature age. Were we not 
able, then, to discover in what respect the present life could 
form us. for a future one, yet notlnng would be more sup^ 
posible than that it might, in some respects or other, from the 
general analogy of Providence. And this, foir aught i see, 
might reasonably be said, even though we should cot take 
in the consideration of God's moral government o/er the 
world. Bui, 

IV. Takd in this consideration, and consequently, that 
the character of virtue and piety, is a necessary qualificatioB 
for the future state, and then we may distinctly see how, 
and in what respects, the present Hfe may be a {nreparation foi 
it ; ^ince we wantj and are capable of improvement in that char* 
ucter^ by moral and religious habits ; and the pref mt life is fit 
to be a state of discipline for such imprwement :■ ip like manner, 
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as we have already observed, how, and in what respects, 
uifancy, childhood, and youth, are a necessaiy preparaticOi 
and a natural state of discipline, for mature age. 

Nothing which we at present see would lead us to the 
thought of a sohtary inactive state hereafter, but, if we judge 
at aU from the analogy of nature, we must suppose, accord- 
ing to the Scripture account of i", that it will be a communi- 
ty. And there is no shadow of any thing unreasonable in 
ooneeiving, though there be no analogy for it,, that this com- 
nrunity will be, as the Sciipture represents it, under the 
more immediate, or, if such an expression may be used, the 
more sensible government of God. Nor is pur ignorance, 
what will be the employ nients of this , happy community, 
nor our consequent ignorance, what puiticular scope or oc- 
casion there will be for thu «5xercifte uf veracity justice, and 
charity, amongst the mef/*own» ot it with regard to each 
other, any proof that thei»; wili be no sphere ^ exercise for 
those virtues. Much less, a that were possible, is our igno- 
rance any proof that there vill be no occasion for that frame 
of mind, or character, which is formed by the daily practice 
of those particular virtues here, and winch is a result froip 
It. This at least must be owned in general, that as the go 
vemment established in the universe is moral, the charactet 
of virtue and piety must, in some way or other, be the con 
didon of our happiness, or the qualification for it. 

Now, from what is above observed concerning our natu- 
ral power of habits, it is easy to see, that we are capable of 
moral improvement by discipline. And how greatly we 
warU it, need not be proved to any one whf> is acquainted 
with the great wickedness of mankind, or even with those 
imperfections which the best are conscious of. But it is not 
perhaps distinctly attended to by every one, that the occa- 
tihna which human creatures have for discipline, to improve 
m them this character of virtue and piety, is to be traced up 
higher than to excess in the passions, by indulgence and 
habits of vice. Mankind, and perhaps all finite creatures, 
from the very constitution of tkeir nature, before habits of 
fiftue, are deficient, and in danger of deviating firom what is 
right, and therefore stand in need of virtuous habits for a se- 
curity against this danger. For, together with the general 
principal of moral understanding, we have in our inward 
frame various affections towards particular external objects. 
These affections are naturally, and of right, sulject to the 
government of the moral princiole, as to the occasions upon 
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which hoy may be gratified, as to the tunea, degrees, and 
ii»:inner, in which the objects of them may be pursued ; but 
*Jien the principle of virtue can neither excite them, nor pro- 
vent their being excited. On the contrary, they are natu- 
rally felt, when the objects of them are present to the min 1^ 
not only before all consideration whether they can be o> 
tained by lawful means, but after it is found they cannct. 
For the natural objects of affection continue so ; the neces- 
saries, conveniences, and pleasures of life, remain nati^rally 
desirable, though they cannot be obtained innocently ] nay, 
though they cannot possibly be obtained at all. And when 
the objects of any affection whatever cannot be obtained 
without xmlawful means, but may be obtained by them, such 
affection, though its being excited, and its continuing some 
time in the mind, be as innocent as it is natural and necessa- 
ry, yet cannot but be conceived to have a tendency to in- 
cline persons to venture upon such unlawful means, aind 
therefore must be conceived as putting them in some danger 
of it. Now, what is the general security against this dan- 
ger, against their actually deviating from right? as the 
danger is, so alsoinust the security be, from within, firom the 
practical principle of virtue.* And the strengthening or 
improving this principle, considered as practical, or as a 
principle of action, will lessen the danger or increase the se- 
curity against it. And this moral principle^ is capable of 
improvement, by proper discipline and exercise ; by recol 
iectmg the practical impressions which example and expe- 
rience have made upon us ; and, instead of following humox 
and mere inclination, by continually attending to the equity 
and right of the case, in whatever we are engaged, be it ic 

* It may be thought thut a sense of interest vrould as eflectually restrain 
creatures Vrom doing wrong. But if by a sense of interest is meant, a 
■peculative conviction or beuef that such and suc.'\ indulgence would occa- 
sion them greater uneaaness, upon the whole, thin satisfaction, it is coo- 
tiary to present experience to say. that this sense jf interest is sufficient to 
restrain them from thus indulging themselves. And if by a sense qf in- 
terest is meant, a practical regard to what is upon the whole our hap[)i- 
oese, this b not only coincident with the principle of virtue or moral recti 
tude, but is a part d the idea itself. Ana it is evident this reasonable »)£• 
bve wants to be improved, as really as any principle in our nature. Fox 
nre daily see it overmatched, not only by the more boisterous passions, but 
by curiosity, shame, love of imitation, by any thing, even indolence : eaue- 
eially if the interest, the temporal interest, suppose, which is the enu ol 
■ttch self-lovej be at a distance. So greatly are profli^ite men mistalten, 
when they affirm they are wholly governed by interest^ness and self-love 
And BO little cause is there for moralists to disclaim thie prindpto. 
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greater oi less matters, and accustoming ourselves alwavs 
10 act upca it, as being itself the just and natural motive ot 
action ; and as this moral course of behaviour must neces- 
sarilj, under divine government, be our final interest. Thus 
the principle of virtue^ improved into a hahit^ of which improve- 
ment we are thus capable^ will plainly be^ in proportion to tht 
strength of itj a security against the danger which fmte crea^ 
twee are in, from the very nature of propension, or particular 
affedions. This way of putting the matter supposes parti- 
cular affections to remain in a future state, which it is scarce 
jwssible to avoid supposing. And if they do, we clearly 
see, that acquired habits of virtue and self-government may 
be necessary for the regulation of ihom. Howevej^ though 
we were not distinctly to take in this supposition, but to 
speak only in general, the thing really comes to the same. 
For habits of virtue, thus acquired by discipline, are improve- 
ment in virtue ; and improvement in virtue must be advance- 
ment in hapinnesSjif the government of the universe be moral. 
From these things we may observe, and it will farther 
show this our natural and original need of being improved 
by discipline, how it comes to pass, that creatures, made up< 
right, fall ; and that those who preserve their .uprightness, 
by so doing, raise themselves to a more secure state of vir 
tue. To say that the former is accounted for by the nature 
of liberty, is to say no more than that an event's actually 
happening is accounted for by a mere possibility of fts hap- 
pening. But it seems distinctly conceit able from the very 
nature erf particular affections or propensions. For, sup- 
pose creatures intended for such a particular state of life, 
for which such propensions were necessary ; suppose theih 
endued with such propensions, together with moral under- 
standing, as well including a practical sense of virtue as a 
speculative perception of it ; and that all these several prin 
ciples, both natural and moral, forming an inwanl constuu 
tion of mind, were in the most exact proportion possible, t. e. 
m a proportion the most exactly adapted to their inlenrlcd 
state of life ; such creatures would be made upright, or finiie- 
\j perfect. Now, particular propensions, from their very 
nature, must be feU, the objects of them being present, thou gii 
they cannot be gratified at all, or not.wi.h the allowance )f 
the moral principle. But if they can be gratified without 
its allowance, or by contradicting it, then they rnu?t be coji- 
ceived to have some tendency, in how low a degret; soever, 
yot some tendency, to induce persons to such forbidden 
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gratification. This tendency, in some one particular pio« 
pension, may be increased, by the greater frequency of oc- 
casions naturally exciting it, than of occasions exciting 
others. The least voluntary indulgence in forbidden cir- 
cumstances, though but in thought, will increase this wrong 
tendency, and may increase it further, till, peculiar conjee- 
turos perhaps conspiring, it becomes effect ; and danger o. 
deviating from right, ends in actual deviation from it ; a dan- 
ger necessarily arising from the very nature of propensioh. 
and which, therefore, could not have been prevented, though 
it might have been escaped, or got innocently throu^. The 
case would be, as if we wer^. to suppose a straight path 
marKed^ut for a person, in which such a degree of attention 
would keep him steady ; but if he would not attend in this 
degree, any one of .a thousand objects catching his eye, might 
lead him out of it. Now, it is impossible to say, how much 
even the first full oven act of irregularity might disorder the 
inward constitution, unsettie the adjustments, and alter the 
proportions which formed it, and :n which the uprightness 
of its make consisted. But repetition of irregularities would 
produce habits : and thus the constitution would be spoiled, 
and creatures, made upright, become corrupt and depraved 
in their settled character, proporMonably to their repeated 
irregularities in occasional acts. But, on the contrary, these 
creatures might have improved and mised themselves to a 
higher 'and more secure state of virtue, by the contrary be* 
haviour, by steadily following the moral principle, supposed 
'io be one part of their nature, and thus notwithstanding that 
unavoidable danger of defection, which necessajrily arose 
from propension, the other part of it. For, by thus preserve 
ing their integrity for some time, their danger would lessen, 
since propensions, by being inured to submit, would do it 
more easily and of course ; and their security against this 
lessening danger would increase, since the moral principle 
would gain additional strength by exercise ; both irhich 
things are implied in the notion of virtuous habits. Thus, 
then, vicious indulgence is not only criminal in itself but also 
depraves the inward constitution and character. And vn> 
tnous self government is not only right in itself, but adso im- 
proves the inward constitution or character ; and may im- 
prove it to such a degree, that though we should suppose it 
impossible for particular affections to be absolutely coinci- 
dent with the moral principle, and consequently should aK 
kxw tha> such creaturet^ as have been above siipposed wo bid 
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for ever remain defectible ; jet their danger of actually de- 
viating from r'ght may be almost infinitely lessened, and 
the/ fully for tilled against what remains of it ; if that may 
be called danger, against which there is an adequate effec- 
tual security. But still, this their higher perfection may 
continue to consist in habits of virtue formed in jbl state of 
discipUne, and this thdr more complete security remain to 
proceed from them. And thu^it is plainly conceivable, that 
cieatures without blemish, as they came out of the hands 
of God, may be in danger of going wrong, and so may stand 
in need of the security of virtuous habits, additional to the 
moral principle "brought into their natures by him. That 
which is the ground of their danger, or their want o'f securi- 
ty, may be considered as a deficiency in them, to which vir- 
tuous habits are the natural supply. And as they are nat- 
urally capable of being raised and improved by discipline, it 
may be a thing fit and requisite, that they should be placed 
in circumstances with an eye to it ; in circumstances pecu- 
liarly fitted to be, to them, a state of discipline for their im- 
provement in virtue. 

But how much more strong must this hold with respect to 
those who have corrupted their natures, are fallen from their 
original rectitude, and whose passions are become excessive 
by repeated violations of their inward constitution ? Up? 
right creatures may ^vant to be improved ; depraved crea* 
tures want to be renewed. Education and discipline, which 
may be in all degrees and sorts of gentleness and of severi* 
y, is expedient for those ; but must be absolutely necessary 
for these. For these, diciplme, of the severer sort too, ao^ 
in the higher degrees of it, must be necessary, in order to 
wear out vicious habits ; to recover their primitive strength 
of self-government, which indulgence must have weakened ; 
to repair, as well as raise into a habit, the moral principle, in 
order to tiieir arriving at a secure state of virtuous happmess. 

Now, whoever will consider the thing may clearly see, 
that the present world is peculiarly fit to be a state of disci- 
pline for this purpose, to such as will set themselves to mend 
and improve. For, the various temptations with which wo 
are surrounded ; our experience of the deceits of wicked- 
i^sg ; having been in many instances led wrcmg ourselves ; 
the great ^iciousness of the world ; the infinite disorden 
consequent upon it ; our being made acquainted with pain 
ttnd sorrow, either from our own feeling of it, or from the 
light of it ia others * these things, though some of them may 
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uideed produce wrong effects upon our minds, yet, when du- 
ly reflected upon, have all of them a direct tendency to bring 
1*5 »o a Fettled moderation and reasonableness of temper ; the 
contrary both to thoughtless levity, and also to that unr© 
strained self-will, and violent bent to follow present inclina 
tion, which may be observed in undisciplined minds. Such 
experience, as the present state affords, of the frailty of our 
naiure, of the boundless extravagance of ungoverned pas- 
sion, of the power which an infinite Being has over us, by 
the various capacities of misery which he has given us; in 
short, that kind and degree of experience which the [nresent 
state affords us, that the constitution of nature is such as to 
admit the possibility, the danger, and the actual event, of 
creatures losing their innocence and happiness, and becom- 
ing vicious, and wretched ; hath a tendency to give a prac- 
tical sense of things very different from a mere speculative 
knowledge, that we arc hable to vice, and capable of misery. 
And who knows, whether the security of creatures in the 
highest and most settled state of perfection, may not, in part, 
arise from their having had such a sense of things as this, 
formed, and habitually fixed within them, in some state of 
probation ? And passing through the present work! with 
that moral attention which is necessary to the acting a right 
peurt in it, may leave everlasting impressions of this sort up- 
on our minds. But to be a little more distinct.: allurements 
to what is wrong ; diflliculties in the discharge of our duty ; 
our not being able to act a uniform right part without some 
thought and care ; and the opportunities which we have, or 
imagine we have, of avoiding what we dislike, or obtcdning 
what we desire, by untawfld means, when we either cannot 
do it at all, or at least not so easily, by lawful ones ; these 
things, t. e. the snares and temptations of vice, are what ren- 
der the present world pecuHarly fit to bo a state of disciplinie 
to those who will {^reserve their integrity ; because they ren- 
der being upon our guard, resolution, and the denial of oui 
passions, necessary in order to that end. And the exerciss 
of such particular recoUection, intention of mind, and self- 
goveounent, in the practice of virtue, has, from the make of 
our nature, a pecuhar tendency to form habits of. virtue, sm 
implying not only a real, but also a more continued, and a 
more intense exercise of the \irtuous piinciple ; or a more 
constant and a stronger cSoit of virtue exerted into act ■ 
Thus, suppose a person to know himself to be in partictdar ; 
iaoger. for some time, of doing any thing wrong, which yet; 
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he fiiUy resolves not to do, continued recollection, and keep- 
ing upon his guard, in order to make good his resolution, is 
a continued exerting of that act of virtue in a high degree^ 
which need have been, and perhaps would have been, only 
instantaneous and toeak^ had the temptation been so. It i^ 
indeed ridiculous to assert, that self-denial is essential to. vir- 
tue and piety ; but it would" have been nearer the truth, 
though not strictly the truth itself, to have said, that it is es- 
sential to discipline and improvement. For, though actions 
materially virtuous, which have no sort of difficulty, but are 
perfectly agreeable to our particular inclinations, may possi- 
bly bo done only from these particular inclinations, and so 
may not be any exercise of the principle of virtue, i. e. not 
be virtuous actions at all ; yet, on the contrary^ diey may be 
an exercise of that principle, and, when they are, they have 
a tendency to form and fix the habit of virtue. But when 
the exercise of the virtuous principle is more continued, of- 
tener repeated, and more intense, as it must be in circum- 
stances of danger, temptation, and difficulty, of any kind 
and in any degree, this tendency is increased proportionably. 
and a more confirmed habit is the consequence. 

This undoubtedly holds to a certain length, but how far it 
may hold, I know not. Neither our intellectual powers, nor 
our bodily strength, can be improved beyond such a degree ; 
and both may be over- wrought. Possibly there may be 
somewhat analogous to this, with respect to the moral char- 
acter ; which is scarce worth considering. And I mention 
it only, lest it should come into some persons thoughts, not 
as an exception to the foregoing observations, which per- 
haps it is, but as a confutation of them, which it is not. 
And there may be several other exceptions. Observations 
of this kind caimot be supposed to hold minutely, and in 
every case. It is enough that they hold in general. And 
these plainly hold so fai, as that from them may be seen dis- 
tinctly, which is all that is intended by them,. that the pfc- 
C^t woi'ld is peculiarly Jit to be a statfi of discipline for our ^ 
yrovemmt in virtue and piety ; in the same sense as some 
sciimces, by requiring and engaging the attention, not to be 
sure of such persons as will not, but of such as will, set 
themselves to them, are fit to form the mind to habits of 
attention. 

Indeed, the present state is so far from proving, in - event, 
M. dis<i1pline of virtue to the generality of men, that, on the 

cSohtrary, they eeem to make it a Jiscipliuo of vice. • An^ 

6* 
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the viciousness of the world is, in different ways, the great 
temptation, which renders it a state of virtuous discipline, in 
the degree it is, to good men. The whole end, and the 
whole occasion of mankind heing placed in such a state as 
the present, is not pretended to be accounted for. That 
v/hich appears amidst the general corruption is, that there 
are some persons, who, having wiihin them the principle of 
amendment and recovery, attend to and follow the notices of 
virtue and religion, be they more cleai^or more obscure^ 
which are afforded them ; and that the present world is, not 
only an exercise of virtue in these persons, but an exercise 
of it in ways and degrees peculiarly apt to improve it; apt 
to improve it, in some respects, even beyond what would be 
by the exercise of it required in a perfectly virtuous society, 
or in a society of equally imperfect virtue with themselves. 
But that the present world does not actually become a state 
pf moral discipline to many, even to the generality, t. e. thai 
they do not improve or grow better in it, cannot be urged as 
a proof that it was not intended for moral discipline, by any 
who at all observe the analogy of nature. For of the nu- 
merous seeds of vegetables and bodies of animals, which 
are adapted and put in the way, to improve to such a point 
or state of natural maturity and perfection, we do not sec 
perhaps that one in a million actually does. Far the great- 
est part of them decay before they are improved to it, and 
appear to be absolutely destroyed. Yet no one, who does 
not deny all final causes, will deny, that those seeds and bo- 
dies which do attain to that point of maturity and perfection, 
answer, the end for which they were really designed by na- 
ture ; and therefore that nature designed them for such per- 
fection. And I cannot forbear addmg, though it is not to the 
present purpose, that the appearance of such an amazing 
waste in nature, with respect to these seeds and bodies, by 
foreign causes, is to us as unaccountable, as, what is much 
more terrible, the present and future ruin of so many moral 
agents by themselves, i. e. by vice. 

Against this whole notion of moral discipline it may be 
objected, in another way, that so far as a course of beha- 
viour, materially virtuous, proceeds from hope and fear, so 
Hax it is only a discipline and strengthening of self-love. But 
doing what God commands, because he commands it, if 
obedience, though it proceeds from hope or fear. And a 
course of such obedience will form habits of it ; and a con- 
stant regard to veracity, justice, and charity, may fbixn dit 
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tinct habits of these particular virtues, and will certainly 
form hahits of self-government, and of denying our inclina- 
tions, whenever veracity, justice, or charity requires it. Nor 
is there any foundation for this great nicety, with which 
Bome affect to distinguish in this case, in order to depreciato 
all religion proceeding from hope or fear. For veracity, jus- 
tice, and charity, regard to God's authority, and to our own 
chief interest, are not only all three coincident, but each of 
them is, in itself, a just and natural motive or principle of 
action. And he who begins a good life from any one o* 
them, and perseveres in it, as he has already in some degree, 
BO he cannot fail of becoming more and more of that cha- 
racter, which is correspondent to the constitution of nature 
as moral, and to the relation which God stands in to us as 
moral governor of it ; nor, consequently, can he fail of ob- 
taining that happiness, which this constitution and relation 
necessarily supposes connected with that character. 

These several obacsrvations, concerning the active princi- 
ple of virtue and obedience to God*s commands, are apphca- 
ble to passive submission or resignation to liis will ; which 
is another essential part of a right character, connected "\^ith 
the former, and very much in our power to form ourselves 
to. It may be imagined, that nothing but afflictions can 
give occasion for or require this virtue ; that it can have no 
respect to, nor be any way necessary to qualify for a state 
of perfect happiness ; but it is not experience which can 
make us think thus : Prosperity itself, whilst any thing sup- 
posed desirable is not ours, begets extravagant and unboun- 
ded thoughts. Imagination is altogether as much a source 
of discontent as any thing in our external condition. It is 
indeed true, that there can be no scope for patience, when 
Bonow shall be no more ; but there may be need of a tem- 
per of mind, which shall have been formed by patience. 
For, though self-love, considered merely as an active princi- 
ple leading us to pursue our chief interest, cannot but be 
uniformly coincident with the principle of obedience to God's 
commands, our interest being rightly understood ; because 
this obedience, and the pursuit of our own chief interest, 
must be, in every case, one and the same thing ; yet it may 
be questioned, whether self-lo\^, considered merely as the 
desire of our own interest or happiness, can, from its nature, 
be thus absolute and uniformly coincident with the will of 
Orod. any more than particular afcction can ; coincident Id 
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such sort, as not to be liable to be excited u^n occasions, 
and in degrees, impossible to be gratified consistently with 
the constitution of things, or the divine appointments. So 
that habits of resignation may, upon this account, be requi- 
site for all creatures ; habits, I say, which signify what is 
formed by use. However, in general, it is obvious, that 
both self love and particular affections in human creatures, 
considered only as passive feelings, distort and rend the 
rnind, and therefore stand in need of discipline. Now, deni- 
al of those particular affections, in a course of active virtue 
and obedience to God's will has a tendency to moderate 
them, and seems also to have a tendency to habituate the 
mind to be easy and satisfied with that degree of happiness 
which is alloted to us, i. e. to moderate self love. But the 
proper discipline for resignation is affliction. For a right 
behaviour under that tritil, recollecting ourselves so as to 
consider it in the view in which religion teaches us to consi- 
der it, as from the hand of God ; receiving it as what he 
appoints, or thipks proper to permit, in his world and under 
his government, this will habituate the mind to a dutiful 
submission ; and such submission, together with the active 
principle of obedience, make up the temper and character 
in us which answers to his sovereignty, and which absolute- 
ly belongs to the condition of our being, as dependent crea- 
tures. Nor can it be said, that this is only breaking the 
mind to a submission to mere power, for mere power may 
be accidental, and precarious, and usurped ; but i^ is form 
ing within ourselves the temper of resignation to his right* 
ful authority, who is, by nature, suprem'fe over all. 

Upon the whole, such a character, and such qualifica- 
tions, are necessary for a mature state of life in the present 
world, as nature alone does in no wise bestow, but has put 
it upon us in great part to acquire, in our progress fi'om one 
stage of life to another, from childhood to mature age ; put 
it upon us to acquire them, by giving us capacities of doing 
it and by placing us, in the beginning of life, in a condition 
fit for it. And this is a general analogy to our condition in 
ihe present world, as in a state of moral discipline for anoch* 
er. It is in vain, then, to object against the credibility of 
the present life being intended for this purpose, that all the 
trouble and the danger unavoidably accompanying such 
discipline might have been saved us, by our being made at 
once the creatures and the characters which we were to he. 
For we experience, that what we were V he, was to be ^o 
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effect ofwhat we would do ; and that the general conduct of 
nature is, not to save us trouble or danger, but to make U8 
capable of going through them, and to put it upon us to do 
so Acquirements of our own experience and habits, are 
the natural supply to our deficiencies, and security against 
our dangers ; since it is as plainly natural to set ourselves to 
acquire the qualifications as the external things which we 
stand in need of. In particular, it is as plainly a general 
Uw^of nature, that we should, with regard to our temporal 
interest, form and cultivate practical principles witliik* us, 
by attention, use, and discipline, as any thing whatever is a 
natural law ; chiefly in the begining of life, but also through 
out the whole course of it. And the alternative is left to 
our choice, either to improve ourselves and better our condi* 
tion, or, in default of such improvement, to remain deficient 
and wretched. It is therefore perfectly credible, firom the 
analogy of nature, that the same may be our case, with re- 
spect to the happiness of a future state and the qualifica- 
Ugi^s necessary for it. 

There is a third thing, which may seem implied in the 
sent world being a state of probation, that it is a thea- 
e of action for the manifestation of persons' characters, 
with respect to a future one ; not, to be sure, to an all-know- 
ing Being, but to his creation, or part of it. This may, 
perhaps, be only a consequence of our being in a state of 
probation in the other senses. However, it is not impossi* 
ble that men's showing and making manifest what is in their 
heart, what their real character is, may have respect to a 
future Hfe, in ways and manners which* we are not acquain* 
ted with ; particularly ii may be a means, for the Author of 
nature does not appear to do any thing without means, of 
their being disposed of suitably to their characters, and of 
its being known to the creation, by way of example, that 
they are thus disposed of But not to enter upon any con- 
jectural account of this, one may just mention, that the 
manifestation of persons' characters contributes very much, 
in various ways, to the carrying on a great part of that gene- 
ra* course of nature respecting mankind, which comes un- 
der our observation at present. I shall only add, that pro- 
bation, in both these senses, as well as in that treated of in 
the foregoing chapter, is implied in moral government ; 
since by persons' behaviour under it, their characters oonnot 
but be manifested, and if they behave well, iminrovod. 
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^^ ' /Of (ilje ^tnion o/* Necessity^ considered as infiuiAmg 

cf^^r^c-'iufy H^ ■^^-^'^r..^i^^<--^'^ Practice, X^ z"?/^. ^^^/u^xjl^ 





Throughout the foregoing Treatise it appears, that th« 
^eondition of mankind, considered as inhabitants of thia K 
^ world only, and under the government of God which ^^(lAJJja/-^^^^ 
^ ' experience, is greatly analogous to our condition, as design- Cjt^j r ^^ / . 
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te^gion teaches us. If, therefore, any assert, as a fatalist y" H ''X 



,. . . , e^ for another world, or under that farther government which ^ ^^ ^ 



' ^ ^lust, that the opinion of universal necessity is reconcilable^^ ' .^^ • / 
Ar * ■: /^.^^ ^^® former, there immediately arises a question in the ^ , ^ ^ ** 
way, of analogy ; whether he must not also own it to be*T^C'^t,7^ 
■ ' " r^contilable with the latter, i, e. with the system of religion !)j^ \ 
^( ^'li 4 '^^^K and the proof of it. The reader, then, will observe, ^ ^^^ 
,\ / that the question now before us, is not absolute, whether the 
opinion of fate be reconcilable with religion ; but hypotheti- 
' * cal, whether, upon supposition of its being reconcilable with 
^ ^ /^' ' /' tjie constitution of nature, it be not reconcilable with reli- 
^ * ' gion also ? or, what pretence a fatalist, — ^not other persons, 
V ^f t J but a fatalist — has to conclude, from his opinion, that there 
.can be no such thing as religion ? And as the puzzle and 
^ Obscurity, which must unavoidably arise from arguing upon 
BO absurd a supposition as that of universal necessity, will, 
^^^l fear, easily be seen, it will, I hope, as easily be excused. 
But since it hsis been all along taken for granted, as a 
thinff proved, that there is an intelligent Author of nature, 
cwr natural Governor of the world ; and since an objection 
may be made against the proof of this, from the opinion of 
universal necessity, as it may be supposed that such necessi- 
ty will itself account for the origin and preservation of all 
thiAa;s, it is requisite that this objection be distinctly answer- 
ed : or that (t be shown, that a fataUty, supposed consistent 
with what we certainly experience, does not destroy the 
pioof of an intelligent Author and Governor of nature, be- 
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fore we proceed to consider, whether it destroys the proof of Qhj , 
"^ ;p. moral Gov3mor of it, or of our being in a state of^^O ^ 
- . /. iTiligion. yvr/^ 

^ , >^ow when it is said by a fatalist, that the whole constitu*^^ / 
^ 1/ ^v U6n cf nature, and the actions of men, that every thing and^v^ 
y. , every mode and circumstance of every thing, is necessary, and . 
^ ^v could not possibly have been otherwise, it is to be observed. ' * ^ * " 
that this necessity does not exc'ude deliberation, choice,^^*^*^ ,,''. 
(M'cference, and acting from certain principles, and to cer»^i^ai, ^ ^ '; 
ends; because all this is matter of undoubted experience T? '" , 
acknowledged by all, and what every man may, every md- ^* "* , / 
/^.^^ ,,/^tnent, be conscious of. -And from hence it 'follows, that ne-^ '* ^^ : 
, • " ycessity, alone and of itself, is in no sort an account of the' t 
T ^"^ ^'"tctmstitution of nature, and how things came to be and to con- ^ 
OAJ- -^ -Jinue as they are ; but only an account of this circumstance ' ' . 
-Cbr.' ^3dr^^l4fting to their origin and continuance, that they could not , 
faifiCf ' A^ '^^^® ^®®^ otherwise than they are and have been. The as* ^ " 
/ /' i sertion, that every thing is by necessity of nature, is not art' ' * 
^''^™f^ ^^^^'hnswei to the question. Whether the world came into being 
^mUt^dUin^'il is by an intelligent Agent forming it thus, or not ; but y^> f 

I y/- ^jL^i^SiS another question. Whether it came into being as it *' 

^ ' J M, intnat way and manner which we call necessarily^ or in 
y- di*^^ "^^ ^^y ^^^ manner which we call freely. For, suppose 
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vJ^ /^ ^ v£^\rther, that one, who was a fatalist, and one, who kept to 
r^ ^\^ his natural sense of things, and believed himself a free agent, 
"Xijodj^ W^Vere disputing together, and vindicating their respective 

opinions, and they should happen to instance in a house, 

M^ r ^ ii^®y would agree that it was built by an architect. Their 

/\ALj ''^-^^^iJference concerning necessity and freedom, would occasion 

^ d£j u^ no difference of judgment concerning this, but only concern- 

t,K Ctfrvtv/Vttwg another matter, whether the architect built it necessarily 

, , n '*i/w freely. Suppose, then, they should proceed to inquire, "" 

it-bx^ /Urtli ^nceming the constitution of nature ; in a lax way of speak- 

yvx.f^Ytlh mg, one of them might say, it was by necessity, and the 

^ / /vt/iXdtc^^®' ^y freedom ; but, if they had any meaning to their 

Y^^ words, as the latter must mean a free agent, so the former 

4-^ Ur^ f'^-^/^&tist at length be reduced to mean an agent, whether he 

I M . would say one or more, acting by necessity ; for abstract no- 

v(ii ^ ^^"^iilins can do nothing. Indeed, we ascribe to God a neces- 

- OJp^^* ^^y existence, uncaused by any agent. For we find with*' 

in ourselves the idea of infinity, i. e. immensity and eternity, 

%L^ ^{jty- in^possible, even in imagination, to be removed out of being. 

i/r kj 1^ y^Q seem to discern intuitively, that there must, and cannot 

V CttiAJ^ "^^^ ^'» a>niewhat, external to ourselves, answering ilifi^dea- 
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or the archetype of it. And from hence (for tHs abstract, as 
much as any other, implies a concrete) we conclude, that there 
is, and cannot but be, an infinite and immense eternal Being 
existing prior to all design contributing to his existence, and 
exclusive of it. And, from the scantiness of language, a 
mannerof speaking has been introduced, that necessity is 
the foundation, the reason, the account of the existence o\ 

God. But it is not alledged, nor can it be at all intended, 

that every thing exists as it does by this kind of necessity 
a necessity antecedent in nature to design ; it cannot, I say 
be meant, that .every thing exists as it does, by this kind of 
necessity, upon several accounts ; and particularly, becausi 
it is admitted, that design in the actions of men, contributet 
10 many alterations in nature. For, if any deny this, I shal 
not preiend to reason with them. 

' From these things it follows, first, That when a fatalis-'; 
asserts that every thing is by necessity , he must mean, by an 
agent acting necessarily ; he must, I say, mean this j for 1 
am very sensible he would not choose to mean it. And, 
secondly, That the necessity, by which such an agent is sup- 
posed to aci, does not exclude intelligence and design. So 
'-hat, were the system of fatality admitted, it would just as 
"nuch account for the formation of the world, as for the struc- 
ture of a house, and no more. Necessity as much requires 
I nd supposes a necessary agent, as freedom requires and 
supposes a fiee agent to be the former of the world. And 
the appearance of design and of final causes in the constitu- 
tion of nature, as really prove this acting agent to be an in- 
teUigent designer, or to act from choice, upon the scheme of 
necessity, supposed possible, as upon that of freedom. 
- — it appearing thus, that the notion of necessity does not 
d*!Stroy the proof, that there is an intelligent Author of nature 
ajxd natural Governor of the world, the present question which 
the analogy before mentioned suggests, and which, I think, 
it will answer, is this : whether the opinion of necessity, 
suppose consistent with possibility, with the constitution o! 
the world, and the natural government which we experi- 
ence exercised over it, destroys all reasonable ground of be- 
lief, thai we are in a state of religion ; or whether that opin- 
ion be reconcilable with religion, with the system and the 
proof of it. 
•^ Suppose, then, a fatalist to educate ?.ny one, from \jlm 
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his yoifth up in his #wn principles ; that ihe r,hilJ should recv- 
Boa upon them, and conclude, that since he cannot possibly 
behave otherwise than he does, he is not a subject of blame 
or commendation, nor can deserve to be rewarded or pjunish- 
^ od : imagine him to eradicate the very perceptions of blame 
and commendation out of his mind, by means of this system ; 
to fotm his temper, and character, and behaviour to it ; and 
from it to judge of the treatment he was to expect, say, from 
reasonable men, upon his comuig abroad into the world, aa 
liie fetalist judges from this system, what he is to expect 
^om the Author of nature, and with regard to a future state : 
I caimot forbear stopping here to ask, whether any one ol 
common sense would think fit, that a child should be put 
upon these speculations, and be left to apply them to prac- 
tice ? and a man has little pretence to reason, who is no> 
sensible that we are all children in speculations of this kind. 
However, the child would doubtless be highly deUghted to 
find himself freed from the restraints of fear and shame, with 
which his piay-fellows were fettered and embarrassed ; and 
highly conceited in his superior knowledge, so far beyond 
his yean;. But conceit and vanity would be the least bad 
part of the influence which these principles must have, when 
thus reasoned and acted upon, during the course of his edu- 
cation. He must either be allowed to go on, and be the 
plague of all about him, and himself too, even to his own 
destruction, or else correction must be continually made use 
of, to supply the want of those natural perceptions of blame 
and commendation, which we have supposed to be removed, 
and to give him a practical impression of what he had rea- 
soned himself out of the belief of, that he was, in fact, an 
accountable child, and to be punished for doing what he was 
forbid. It is therefore in reality impossible, but that the cor- 
rection T»hich he must meet with, in the course of his edu- 
cation, must convince him, that if the scheme he was in- 
structed in were not false, yet that he reasoned inconclusive- 
ly upon it, and, somehow or other, misapplied it to practice 
and common life ; as what the fatalist experiences of the 
conduct of Providence at present, ought in all reason, to con- 
vince ikim, that this scheme is misapplied, when applied to 
tJie subject of religion. But, supposing the child's tem- 
per could remain still formed to the system, and his expecta- 
lian of i\io ticatment he was to have in the \Torld be regula- 
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ted by it, so as to expect that no reasonable man w^ould blame 
or punisb him for any thing which he should do, because 
be could not help doing it ; upon this supposition, it is mani- 
fest he would, upon his coming abroad into the world, be in- 
supportable to society, and the treatment which he would 
receive from it, would render it so to him ; and he could not 
feil of doing somewhat very soon, for which he would be de- 
livered over into the hands of civil justice ; and thus, in the 
end, he would be convinced of the obligations he was under 

-^to his wise instructer. Or suppose this scheme of fatality, 
in any other way, applied to practice, such practical appli* 
cation of it will be found equally absurd, equally fallacious 
in a practical sense. For instance, that if a man be destined 
to live such a lime, he shall live to it, though he take no 
care of his own preservation ; or if he be destined to die be 
fore that time, no care can prevent it ; therefore, all care 
about preserving one's life is to be neglected : which is the 
fallacy instanced in by the ancients. But now, on the con- 

"Irary, none of these practical absurdities can be drawn, from 
reasoning upon the supposition, that we are free ; but aU 
such reasoning, with regard to the common affairs of life, is 
justified by experience. And, therefore, though it were ad- 
mitted that this opinion of necessity were speculatively true, 
yet, with regard to practice, it is as if it were false, so far as 
our experience reaches ; that is, to the whole of our present 
life. For, the constitution of the present world, and the con -^ 
dition in which we are actually placed, is as if we were free. ) 
And it may perhaps justly be concluded, that since the whole 
process of action, through every step of it, suspense, deUbe- 
ration, inclining one way, determining, and at last doing aa 
we determine, is as if were free, therefore wo are so. But 
the thing here insisted upon is, that under the present na- 
tural government of the world, we find we are treated and 
dealt with as if we were free, prior to all consideration wheth- 
er we are or not. Were this opinion therefore, of necessity, 
admitted to be ever so true, yet such is in fact our cordition 
and the natural course of things, that, whenever we apply 
it to life and practice, this application of it alwajrs misleads 
us, and cannot but mislead us, in a most dreadful manner, 
with regard to our present interest. And how can people 
Uiink themselves so very secure then, that the samtj appli- 
cation of the same opinion may not mislead them also in 
some analogous manner, with respect to a future, a more 
general, and more important interest 1 Fpr, reUgv">n being* 
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% practical suoject, and the analogy of nature showing i.Sj 
that we have not faculties to apply this opinion, were it a 
true one, to practical subjects ; whenever we do apply it to 
the subject of religion, and then conclude, that wc are free 
from its obligations, it is plain this conclusion cannot be de- 
pended upon. There will still remain just reason to think, 
whatever appearances are, that we deceive ourselves ; in 
somewhat of a like manner as when people fancy they can 
draw contradictory conclusions from the idea of infinity. 

From these things together, the attentive reader will se^. 
It follows, that if, upon supposition of freedom, the evidence 
of religion be conclusive, it remains so, upon supposition of 
necessity ; because the notion of necessity is not applica- 
ble to practical subjects ; i. e. with respect to them, is as if 
it were not true. Nor does this contain any reflection upon 
reason, but only upon what is uiireasonable. For, to pre- 
tend to act upon reason, in opposition to practical principles 
which the Author of our nature gave us to act upon, and to 
pretend to apply our reason to subjects with regard to which 
our own short views, and even our experience, will show us 
it cannot be depended upon, — and such, at best, the subject 
of necessity must be, — this is vanity, conceit, and unrea- 
sonableness, r- 

But this is not all. For we find within ourselves a will 
and are conscious of a character. Now, if this, in us, be 
reconcilable with fate, it is reconcilable with it in the Author 
of nature. And, besides, natural government and final 
causes imply a character and a will in the Governor and 
Designer ;* a will concerning the creatuies whom he gov- , 
ems. The Author of nature, then, being certainly of some 
chaxacter or other, notwithstanding necessity, it is evident 
this necessity is as reconcilable with the particular character 
of benevolence, veracity and justice, in him, which attri- 
butes are the fomtidation of religion, as with any other char- 
iLcr.er ; since we find this necessity no more hinders men firom 
being benevolent than cruel ; true, than faithless ; just^ than 
unjust, or, if the fatalist pleases, what we call unjust. For 
it iff said indeed, that what, upon supposition of freedom, 
would be just punishment, upon supposition of necessi y, 
Docomes manifestly imjnst ; because it is punishment ml c- 

^ *B? vnll and c?iaracter 10 meant that, which, in speaking of men, f« 

■hould expresu^ not only by these words, but also by the words tcm. r, 

Itute, dispositional practical principles ; thai wh ole Jramc qfjmxndt J wi 
\tkence we act in one manner rather than another. ' 
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ted for doing that which persons could not avoid doing. Afl 
if the necessity, which is supposed to destroy the injustice 
of murder, for instance, would not also destroy the injustice 
of punishing it. However, as little to the purpose as this 
objection is in itself, it is very much to the purpose to observe 
from it, how the notions of justice and injustice remain, 
even whilst we endeavour to suppose them removed ; how 
they force themselves upon the mind, even whilst we are 
making suppositions destructive 'tf them : for there is not, 
perhaps, a man in the world, but would be ready to make 
this objection at first thought. 

But though it is most evident, that universal necessity, if 
it be reconcilable with any thing, is reconcilable with that 
character in the Author of nature, which is the foundation 
of religion ; * yet, does it not plainly destroy the proof, that 
he is of that character, and consequently the proof of reli- 
gion V By no means. For we find, that happiness and 
misery are not our fate, in any such sense as not to be the 
consequences of our behaviour, but that they are the conse- 
quences of it.* We find God exercises the same kind of 
government over ns, with that which a father exercises over 
jiis children, and a civil magistrate over his subjects. Now, 
whatever becomes of abstract questions concerning liberty 
and necessity, it evidently appears to us, that veracity and 
justice must be the natural rule and measure of exercising 
this authority, or government, to a Being, who can have no 
competitions, or interfering of interests, with his creatures 
and his subjects. 

But as the doctrine of liberty, though we experience its 
truth, may be perplexed with difficulties which run up into 
the most abstruse of all speculations, and as the opinion of 
necessity seems to be the very basis upon which infidelity 
grounds itself, it may be of some use to offer a more parti* 
cular proof of the obligations of religion, which may dis- 
tinctly be shown not to be destroyed by this opinion. 

The proof, firom final causes, of an inteUigent Author of 
nature, is not affected by the opinion of necessity : suppOi 
sing necessity a thing possible in itself, and rcccctcilable 
with the constitution of things. And it is a matter of fe,ct, 
independent on this or any other speculation, that he gov* 
ems the world by the method of rewards and punish 
tncnts ;;|; and also that he hath given us a moral finculty, bj 

« Chap, a 
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wiiich we distinguish between actions, and approv e s-oipe aa 
Wrtuous and of good desert, and disapprove otliers as vicious 
and of ill desert * Now, this moral discernment implies, in 
the notion of it, a rule of action, and a rule oi' a very pecu- 
liar kind ; for it carries in it authority and a right of dire c 
tion ; authority in such a sense, as that we cannot depar! 
from it without being self-condemned, j* A'nd that the die 
tates of this moral faculty, which are by nature a rule tc 
as, are moreover the laws of God, lavv 3 in a sense including 
sanctions maybe thus proved. Consciousness of a rule or 
f"»de of action, in creatures who are capable of considering 
it as given them by their Maker, not only raises immediately 
a sense of duty, but also a sense of security in following it, 
and of danger in deviating from it. A direction of the Au- 
thor of ivtture, given to creatures capable of looking upon 
it as such, is plainly a command from him ; and a command 
from him necessarily includes in it, at least, an implicit pro- 
mise in case of obedience, or threatening, in case of disobe- 
dience. But then the sense of perception of. good and ill 
desert, J which is contained in the moral discernment, ren- 
ders the sanction explicit, and makes it appear, as one may 
say, expressed. For, since his method of government is to 
reward and punish actions, his having annexed to some 
actions an inseperable sense of good desert, and to others of 
ill, this surely amounts to declaring upon whom his punish- 
ments shall be inflicted, and his rewards be bestowed. For 
he must have given us this discernment and sense of thinga 
as a presentiment of what is to be hereafter ; that is by way 
of information beforehand, what we are finally to expect in^ 
his world. There is, then, most evident ground to think, 
that the government of God, upon the whole, will be found 
to correspond to the nature which he has given us ; and 
ihat, in the upshot and issue of things, happiness and mise- 
ry shall, in fact and event, be made to follow virtue and vice 
respectively ; as he has abready, in so peculiar a manner, 
associated the ideas of them in our minds. And from henco 
ffiight easily be deduced the obligations of religious worship, 
were it only to be considered as a means of preserving upoH 
oc'f minds a sense of this moral government of God, and 
eecuring oar abedience to it ; which yet is an axtremely im« 
perfect view of that most important duty. 

* DisaertatioA 2. t Seimoni 9d at tlie Rolb. 

1 Diiiortntian 2. 
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Now, I say, no objection from necessity can lie againsi 
this general proof of religion : none against the propositioc 
reasoned upon, that we have such a moral faculty and ilis- 
cemment ; because this is a mere matter of feet, a thing of 
experience, that human kind is thus constituted : nonfl 
against the conclusion ; because it is immediate, and wholly 
from this fact. For the conclusion, that God will finally re- 
ward the righteous and punish the wicked, is not here drawn, 
&om its appearing to us fit that he should^ but from its ap« 
pearing, that he has told us he will. And this he hath cer* 
tainly told us, in the promise and threatening, which, it hath 
been observed, the notion of a command implies, and the 
sense of good and ill desert, which he has given us, more 
distinctly expresses. And this reasoning from fact is confir- 
med, and, in some degree, even verified, by other facts ; by 
the natural tendencies of virtue and of vice ; and by this, 
that God, in the natural course of his providence, punishes 
vicious actions, as mischievous to society ; and also vicious 
actions, as such, in the strictest sense. So that the gene* 
ral proof of religion is unanswerably real, even upon the 
wild supposition which we are arguing upon. 

It must likewise be observed farther, that natural religion 
hath, besides this, an external evidence, which the doctrine 
of necessity, if it could be true, would not affect. For, sup- 
pose a person, by the observations and reasoning above, or 
by any other, convinced of the truth of religion ; that there 
is a God, who made the world, who is the moral Governor 
and Judge of mankind, and will, upon the whole, deal with 
every one according to his works ; I say, suppose a person 
convinced of this by reason, but to know nothing at all of 

* However, I am fiir from intending to deny, that the will of God is de- 
teimined by what is fit, by the riffht and reason of the case ; thoujrh on« 
chooses to dectine matters of such abstract speculation, and to sneak with 
caution when one does speak of them. But if it be intelli^ble to say, 
that U ifJU and reasoruible for every one to consult his own kapptness, 
ihen JUness of action^ or the ri^ht and reason qf the case^ is an mt^ii^ 
ble manner of speaking. And it seems as inconceivable, to suppose Grod 
to approve one course of action, or one end, preferable to anotner, which 
yet nis acting at all from design implies that he docs, without supposing 
somewhat prior in that end, to be the ground of the preference ; as to sup 
pose him to (tiscem an abstract proposition to be true, without suppodn^ 
somewhat prior in it to be the ground of the discernment. It doth not, 
therefore, apn^r, that moral right is any more relative to perception than 
abstract truth ia ; or that it is any more improper to spew of the fitncsi 
and rigbtness of actions and ends, as founded in the nature <if things, thas 
to' speak of abstract truth, as thus founded. 
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antiquity or tne present state of mankind, it would be nat 
oral for such an one toJ)e inquisitive, what was the historv 
of this system of doctrine ; at what time, and in what man- 
ner, it came lirst into the world ; and whether it were believ- 
ed by any considerable part of it. And were he upon in* 
quiry to find, that a particular person, in a late age, first of 
all proposed it as a deduction of reason, and that mankind 
irere before wholly ignorant of it ; then though its evidence 
from reason would remain, there would be no additional pro- 
bability of its truth, from the account of its discovery. But 
mstead of this being the fact of the case, on the contrary, he 
would find what could not but afford him a very strong con* 
fiimation of its truth : First^ That somewhat of this system, 
with more or fewer additions and alterations, hath been pro- 
fessed in all ages and countries of which we have any cer- 
tain information relating to this matter. Secondly ^ That it 
b certain historical fact, so far as we can trace things up, that 
this whole system of belief, that there is one God, the Crea- 
tor and moral Governor of the world, and that mankind is in 
a state of religion, was received in the first ages. And, third" 
ly, That as there is no hint or intimation in history, that this 
system was first reasoned out ; so there is express historical 
or traditional evidence, as ancient as history, that it was 
taught first by revelation. Now, these things must be al- 
lowed to be of great weight. The first of them, general 
consent, sho^^s this system to be conformable to the common 
sense of mankind. The second, namely, that religion was 
believed in the first ages of the world, especially as it does 
not appear that there were then any superstitious or false addi- 
tions to it, cannot but be a feurther confirmation of its truth. For 
it is a proof of this alternative ; either that it came into the 
world by relation, or that it is natural, obvious, and forces it- 
self upon the mind. The former of these is the conclusion 
of learned men. And whoever will consider, how unapt for 
speculation rude and uncultivated minds are, will, perhaps 
from hence alone, be strongly inclined to believe it the truth. 
And as> it is shown in the second part * of this Treatise, that 
there is nothing of such peculiar presumption against a reve- 
lation in the begining of the world, as there is supposed to 
be against subsequent ones ; a sceptic could not, I think, 
give any account, which would appear more probable even 
to himself^ ol the €arly urotences to revelation, than by su]>. 

* Cbap.^ 
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p38i.ig some ceal original one, from whence they were copi 
ed. And the third thing above mentioned, that there is ex- 
press historical or traditional evidence, as ancient as history, 
of the system of religion being taught mankind by revela- 
tion ; this must be admitted as some degree of real proof, 
that it was so taught. For why should not the most ancient 
tradition be admitted as some additional proof of a fact, 
against whi'^h there is no presumption 1 And this proof ia 
mentioned aere, because it has its weight to show, that reli- 
gion came into the world by revelation prior to all considera- 
tion of the proper authority of any book supposed to con- 
tain it ; and even prior to all consideration, whether the reve- 
lation itself be uncomiptly handed down and related, ot 
mixed and darkened with fables. Thus the historical ac- 
count which we have, of the origin of religion, taking in aD 
circumstances, is a real confirmation of its truth, no way af- 
fected by the opinion of necessity. And the external evi- 
dence, even of natural religion, is by no means inconsidera- 
ble. 

But it is carefully to be observed, and ought to be recollec- 
ted after all proofs of virtue and religion, w^hich are only 
general, that as speculative reasons may be neglected, pre- 
judiced, and deceived, so also may our moral understanding 
be impaired and perverted, and the dictates of it not impar- 
tially attended to. This, indeed, proves nothing against the 
reality of our speculative or practical faculties of perception ; 
against their being intended by nature to inform us in the« 
theory of things, and instruct us how we arfe to behave, ana 
what we are to expect, in consequence of our behaviour. — 
Yet our liableness, in the degree we are liable, to prejudice 
and perversion, is a most serious admonition to us to be upon 
our guard, with respect to what is of such consequence, as 
our determinations concerning virtue and rehgion ; and par- 
ticularly, not to take custom, and fashion, and slight notions 
of honor, or imaginations of present ease, use, anvl conveni- 
ence to mankind, for the only mornl rule.* 

The foregoing observations, drawn from the nature of the 
thing, and the history of religion, amount, when taken to- 
gether, to a real practical proof of it, not to be confuted ; 
such a proof as, considering the infinite importance of thf 
thing, I apprehend, would be admitted fully sufficient, in 
leaBOQi to influence the actions of men, who act up^n 

* DiiBcrtation 2l 
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.bought and reflection ; if it were admitted th§il there is no 
proof of the contrary. But it may be said ; * There are 
many probabilities, which cannot indeed be confuted, ». e, 
shown to be no probabilities, and yet may be overballanced 
by greater jMrobabilities on the other side ; much more by 
demonstration. And there is no occasion to object against 
articular arguments alleged for an opinion, when the opir- 
'vm itself may be clearly shown to be false, without meddling 
with such arguments at all, but leaving them just as they 
ere. Now, the method of government by rewards and 
punishments, and especially rewarding and punishing good 
and ill desert, as such, respectively, must go upon supposi* 
lion, tha we are free, and not necessary agents. And it is 
incredible, that the Author of nature, should govern us up- 
on a supposition as true, which he knows to be false ; and 
tb'^-efore absurd to think, he will reward or punish us for our 
actions hereafter ; especially that he will do it imder the_ 
notion, that they are of good or ill desert.' Here, tbeh, the 
matter is brought to a point. And the answer to all this is 
full, and not be evaded ; that the whole constitution and 
course of things, the whole analogy of providence shows, 
beyond possibility of doubt, that the conclusion from this 
reasoning is false, wherever the fallacy lies. The doctrine 
of freedom, indeed, clearly shows where ; in supposing our- 
selves necessary, when in truth we are free agents. But, 
upon the supposition of necessity, the fallacy hes in taking 
tfor granted that it is incredible necessary agents should be 
rewarded and punished. But that, somehow or other, the 
conclusion now mentioned is false, is most ceitain. For it 
IS fact, that God does govern even bn ite creatures by the 
method of rewards and punishments, hi the natuial course 
of things. And men are rewarded and punished for their, 
actions, punished for actions mis chievous to society as being 
BO, punished for vicious actions as such, by the catural in- 
strumentality of each other, under the present conduct of 
Providence. Nay, even the affection of gratitude, and the 
passion of resentment, and the rewards and punishments 
following from f hem, which in general are to be considered 
as natural, i. c. from the Author of nature ; these rewards 
and punishments, being naturally annexed to actions con* 
tidered as implying good intention and good desert, ill inten- 
tion and ill desert; these natural rewards and pimishments. 
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1 say, are a§ much a contradiction to the conclusi* n above^ 
and show its falsehood, as a more exact and complete re- 
warding and punishing of good and ill desert, as such. So 
that, if it be incredible that necessary agents should be thus 
rewarded and punished, then men are not necessary, but 
free; since it is matter of fact that they are thus rewarded 
and punished. But if, on the contrary, which is the suppo- 
sition we have been arguing upon, it be insisted, that men 
are necessary agents, then there is nothing incredible in the 
farther supposition of necessary agents being thus reward- ^ 
ed and punished ; since we ourselves are thus dealt with. "X 

From the whole, therefore, it must follow, that a necessi- / 
ly supposed possible, and reconcilable with the constitution >/ 
of things, does in no sort prove, that the Author of nature 
will not, nor destroy the proof that he will, finally and upon 
the whole, in his eternal government, render his creatures 
happy or miserable, by some means or other, as they behave • 
well or ill. Or, to express this conclusion in words con- 
formable to the title of the chapter, the analogy of nature 
shows us, that the opinion of necessity, considered as jnac- 
tical, is false. And if necessity, upon the supposition above 
mentioned, doth not destroy the proof of natural religion, ii 
evidently makes no alteration in the proof of revealed. 

From these things, likewise, we may learn in what sense 
to understand that general assertion, that the opinion of ne- 
cessity is essentially destructive of all religion. First, In a 
practical sense ; that by this notion atheistical men preten4 
to satisfy and encourage themselves in vice, and justify to 
others their disregard to all religion. And, Secondly, In the 
strictest sense ; that it is a contradiction to the whole consti- 
tution of nature, and to what we may every moment expe- 
rience in ourselves, and so overturns every thing. But by 
no means is this assertion to be understood, as if necessity, 
supposing it could possibly be reconciled with the constitution 
of things, and with what we experience, were not eUso recon- 
cilable with religion ,* for upcm this supposition itdemonstia^ 
bly is aa 
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, OJ tke Govemmem of God^ considered as a SekemSy w ^ 

^ . yuA^ ^ J ^ Constitt/Uion^ imperfectly comp/rekended. , ^ 

.^^^^^^^k£>--!r3ouGH it be, as it cannot iut be, acknowledged, that 
p f ' the analogy of nature gives a strong credibility to the gene- 
^<fct<rt^(«^i^l doctrine of religion, and to the several particular things 
contained in it, considered as so many matters of fact ; and 
likewise, that it shows this credibiUty not to be destroyed by 
any notions of necessity ; yet still, objections may be insis- 
ted upon against the wisdom, equity, and goodness of the 
divine government, implied in the notion of religion, and 
against the method by whieh this government is conducted, 
to which objections analogy can be no direct answer. For 
the credibility, or the certain truth, of a matter of fact, does 
not immediately prove any thing concerning the wisdon* 
or goodness of it ; and analogy can do no more, immediate- 
ly or directly, than show such and such things to be true or 
credible, considered only as matters of fact. But, still, i( 
upon supposition of a. moral constitution of nature and a 
moral government over it, analogy suggests and makes it 
credible, that this government must be a scheme, system, or 
constitution of government, as distinguished from a number 
of single unconnected acts of distributive justice and good- 
ness ; and likewise, that it must be a scheme, so imperfectly 
comprehended, and of such a sort in other respects, as to 
afford a direct general answer to all objections against the 
justice and goodness of it ; then analogy is, remotely, of 
great service in answering those objections, both by sug- 
gesting the answer, and showing it to be a credible one. 

Now, this, upon inquiry, will be found to be the case. ' 
For, first Upon supposition that God exercises a moral gov- 
ernment over the world, the analogy of his natural govern- 
ment suggests, and makes it credible, that his moral govern- 
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rnent mufit ^»e a scheme quite beyond our comprehension ,' 
and this affbros a general answer to all objections against the 
justice and goodness of it. And, secondly, A more disMnct 
observation of some particular things contained in God's 
scheme of natural government, the like things being suppo?- 
ed, by analogy, to be contained in his moral government, will 
farther show how ' ittle weight is to be laid upon these objec- 
tions. 

1. Upon suppOhitiiQ Ihat God exercises a moral govern- 
ment over the world, the analogy of his natural government 
Bugg!5Sts and makes it credible, that his moral government 
must be a scheme (juite beyond our comprehension : and 
this affords a general answer to all objections against the jus- 
tice and goodness of it. It is most obvious, analogy renders 
it highly credible, that upon supposition of a moral govern- 
ment, it must be a scheme, — for the world, and the whole 
natural government of it, appears to be so— to be a scheme, 
system, or constitiition, whose parts correspond to each oth- 
er, and to a whole, as really as any work of art, or as any 
particular model of a civil constitution, and government. In 
this great scheme of the natural world, individuals have va- 
rious peculiar relations to other individuals of their own spe- 
cies. And whole species are, we find, variously related to 
other species, upon this earth. Nor do we know how much 
farther these kind of relations may extend. And, as there 
is not any action, or natural event, which we are acquainted 
with, so single and unconnected as not to have a respect tc 
some other actions and events, so, possibly, each of them, 
when it has not an immediate, may yet have a remote, nat- 
ural relation to other actions and events, much beyond the 
compass of this present world. There seems indeed, noth- 
ing from whence we can so much as make a conjecture, 
whether aLl creatures, actions, and events throughout the 
whole of nature, have relations to each other. But, as it is 
obvious that all events have future unknown consequences^ 
80, if we trace any, as far as we can go, into what is connec- 
ted with it, we shall find, that if such event were not con- 
nected with somewhat farther, in nature unknown to us, 
somewhat both past and present, such event could not po88i< 
bly have been at all. Nor can we give the whole account 
of any one thing whatever ; of all its causes, ends, and ne- 
cessary adjuncts ; those adjuncts, I mean, without which it 
could not have been. By this most astonishing connexion, 
these reciprocal correspondences and mutual relations, every 
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thing wnicn we see in the course of nature, is actually 
brought about. And things seemingly the most insignificant 
imaginable, are perpetually observed to be necessary condi- 
tions to other things of the greatest importance ; so that any 
one thing whatever msy, for aught we know to the contra-- 



ry, be a necessary condition to any other. ~ The natural 
world, then, and natural government of it, being such an in- 
comprehensible scheme ; so incomprehensible, that a man 
must really, in the literal sense, know nothing at all, who ia 
not sensible of his ignorance in it : this immediately suggests, 
and strongly shows the credibihty, that the moral world and 
government of it may be so too. Indeed, the natural and 
moral constitution and government of the world are so con- 
nected, as to make up together but one scheme ; and it is 
highly probable, that the first is formed and carried on mere- 
ly in subserviency to the latter, as the vegetable world in for 
the animal, and organized bodies for minds. But the tl ing 
intended here is, without inquiring how far the administra- 
tion of the natural world is subordinate to that of the moral, 
only to observe the credibility, that one should be analagous 
or similar to the other : that, therefore, every act of divine 
justice and goodness may be supposed to look much beyond 
itself and its immediate object ; may have some reference to 
other parts of God's moreJ administration, and to a general 
m oral p lan ; and that every circumstance of this his moral 
government may be adjusted beforehand with a view to the 
whole of it. * Thus, for example : the determined length of* 
time, and the degrees and ways in which virtue is to remain 
in a state of warfare and discipline, and in which wickedness 
is permitted to have its progress ; the times appointed for the 
execution of justice ; the appointed instruments of it ; the 
kinds of rewards and punishments, and the manners of their 
distribution ; all particular instances of divine justice and 
goodness, and every circumstance of them, may have such 
respects to each other, as to make up altogether a whole, 
connected and related in all its parts ; a scheme, or system, 
which is as properly one as the natural world is, and of the 
like kind. And supposing this to be the case, it is most evi- 
dent that we are not competent judges of this scheme, from 
the small parts of it which come within our view in the pre- 
•ent life : and therefore no objections against any of these 
parts can be insisted upon by reasonable men. _, 

This our ignorance, and the consequence here drawn from 
|t, are universally acknowledged upon other occas'ons i ani. 
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though scarce denied, yet are universally forgot, when 
persons come to argue against religion. And it is 
not perhaps easy, even for the most reasonable men, al' 
ways to bear in mind the degree of our ignorance, and 
make due allowances for it. Upon these accounts, it 
may not be useless to go oi* aJittle farther, in order to show 
more distinctly, how just an answer our ignorance is, to ob- 
jections against the scheme of Providence. Suppose, then, 
a person boldly to assert, that the things complained of, the 
origin and continuance of evil, might easily have been pre- / 
vented by repeated interpositions ; * interpositions so guard- 
ed and ciicumstanced, as would prelude all mischief arising 
from them : or, if this were impracticable, that a scheme of 
government is itself an imperfection ; since more good migh' 
have been produced without any scheme, system, or consti- 
tution at all, by coniiimed single unrelated acts of distribu 
tive justice and goodness, because these would have occa- 
sioned no irregularities : and farther than this, it is presum* 
ed, the objections will not be carried. Yet the answer is ob- 
vious ; that, were these assertions true, still the observations 
above, concerning our ignorance in the scheme of divine 
government, and the consequence drawn from it, would hold 
in great measure, enough to vindicate religion against all 
objections from the disorders of the present state. Were 
these assertions true, yet the government of the world might 
be just and good notwithstanding ; for, at the most, they 
would infer nothing more than that it might have been bet- 
ter. But, indeed, they are mere arbitrary assertions ; no 
man being sufficiently acquainted with the possibilities of 
things, to bring any proof of them to the lowest degree of 
probability. For, however possible what is asserted may 
seem, yet many instances may be alledged, in things mu?h 
less out of our reach^ of suppositions absolutely impossible and 
reducible to the most palpable self-contradictions, which not 
every one by any means could perceive to be such, nor per- 
haps any one at first sight suspect. From these things it is 
e&By to see distinctly, how otir ignorance, as it is the corn- 
.mon, is really a -satisfactory answer to all objections against 
the justice and goodness of Providence. If a man, contem- 
plating any one providential dispensation, which had no re- 
lation to any others, should object, that he discerned in it o 
disregard to justice, or a deficiency of goodness, nothing 
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would bd leas' an answer to such objection, than oui igno- 
rance in other parts of Providence, or in the possibilities of 
things, no way related to what he was contemplating. But 
when we know not but the parts objected against may be 
relative to other parts unknown to us, and when we are un- 
acquainted with what is, in the nature of the thing, practi- 
cable in the case before us, then our ignorance is a satisfao- 
tCMry ansiver ; because some unknown relation, or some un- 
known impossibility, may render what is objected against 
just and good ; nay, good in the highest practical degree. 

II. And how little weight is to be laid upon such objec- 
tions will farther appear, by a more distinct observation of 
some particular things contained in the natural government 
of Qod, the like to which may be supposed from analogy, to 
be contained in his moral government. 

Firsij As, in the scheme of the natural world, no ends ap- 
pear to be accomplished without means ; so we find that 
means very undesirable oflen conduce to bring about ends 
in such a measure desirable, as greatly to over-balance the 
disagreeableness of the means. And in ca^es where such 
means are conducive to such ends, it is not reason, but ex- 
perience, which shows us that they are thus conducive. 
Experience also shows many means to be conducive and 
necessary to accomplish ends, which means, before experi- 
ence, we should have thought would have had even a con 
trary tendency. Now, from these observations relating to 
the natural scheme of the world, the moral being supposed 
analogous to it, arises a great credibility, that the putting 
our misery in each other's power to the degree it is, and 
making men liable to vice to the degree we are ; and, in 
genersd, that those things which are objected against the 
moral scheme of Providence may be, upon the whole, friend- 
ly and assistant to virtue, an'^ pioductive of an over balance 
of happiness ; i. e. the things objected against may be means 
by which an over-balance of good will, in the end, be found 
produced. A ad, from the same observations, it appears to be" 
no presumption against this, that we do not, if indeed we do 
not, see those means to have any such tendency, or that 
they seem to us to have a contrary one. Thus, those things 
whicn we call irregularities, may not be so at all ; because 
they may be means of accomplishing wise iind good ends 
more considerable. And it may be added, as above, that 
ihey may also be the only means by which these wise and 
good ends are eapable of being accomplished. 
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After these observations it may be proper to add, in ordei 
to obviate an absurd and wicked conclusion from any oi 
them, that though the constitution of our naturB, from whence 
we are capable of vice and misery, may, as it undoubtedly 
docs, contribute to the perfection and happiness of the world ; 
and though the actual permission of evil may be beneficia] 
to it, (t. e. it would have been more mischievous, not that a 
wicked person had himself abstained from his own wicked- 
ness, but that any one had forcibly prevented it, than that it 
was permitted ;) yet, notwithstanding, it might have been 
much better for the world if this very evil had never been 
done. Nay, it is most clearly conceivable, that the very 
commission of wickedness may be beneficial to the world, 
and yet that it would be infinitely more beneficial for men to 
refrain from it. For thus, in the wise and good constitution 
of the natural world, there are disorders which bring. their 
own cures ; diseases which are themselves remedies. Many 
a man would have died, had it not been for the gout or fever ; 
yet it would be thought madness to assert, that sickness is a 
better or more* perfect state than health ; though the like, 
with regard to the moral world, has been asserted. But, 

Secondly, The natural government of the world is carried 
on by general laws. For this there may be wise and goot^ 
re<isons ; the wisest and best, for aught we know to the con 
trary. And that there are such reasons, is suggested to oui 
thought B by the analogy of nature ; by our being made to 
experiei .ce good ends to be accomplished, as indeed all the 
good w hich we enjoy is accomplished, by this means, thai 
the laws, by which the world is governed, are general. Foi 
we have scarce any kind of enjoyments, but what we are, 
ui some way or other,*instrumental in procuring ourselves, 
by acting in a manner which we foresee likely to procure 
them : now this foresight could not be at all, were not th^ 
government of the world canieu '^n by general laws. And 
though, for aught we know to the contrary, every «iii'gl« 
case may be, at length, found to have been provided for even 
by these, yet to prevent ail irregularities, or remedy them as 
they arise, by the wisest and best general laws, may be inri- 
possible in the nature of things, as we see it is absolutely 
impossible in civil government. But then wo are ready to 
think, that the constitution of nature remaining as it is, and 
the course of things being permitted to go op, ir other re- 
Bpects, as it does, there might be interpositions to prevent 
urregulaiities, though they could not have been prevented on 
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remedied by any general laws. And there would indeed be 
reason to wish — which, by the way, is very different from a 
right to claim— that all irregularities were prevented or 
lemedied by present interpositicms, if these interpositions 
would have no other effect than this. But it is plain they 
would have some visible and immediate bad effects ; for ia- 
Btance, they wou]d encourage idleness and negligence, and 
they would render doubtful the natural rule of life, which is 
ascertained by this very thing, that the course of the world 
tt carried on by general laws. And farther, it is certain they 
would have distant effects, and very great ones too, by 
means of the wonderful connexions before mentioned. So 
that we cannot so much as guess, what would be the whole_ 
result of the interpositions desired. It may be said, any ba< 
result might be prevented by farther interpositions, whenever 
there was occasion for them ; but this again is talking quite 
at random, and in the dark. Upon the whole, then, we see 
wise reasons why the course of the world should be canied 
on by general laws, and good ends accomplished by this 
means, and, for aught we know, there may be the wisest 
reasons for it, and the best ends accomplished by it. We 
have no ground to believe, that all irregularities could bo 
remedied as they arise, or could have been precluded by gene- 
ral laws. We find that interpositions would produce evil^ 
and • prevent good; and, for aught we know, they would 
produce greater evil than they would prevent, and prevent 
^eater good than they would produce. And if this be the 
case, then, the not interposing is so far from being a ground 
of complaint, that it is an instance of goodness. This is in- 
telligible and sufficient ; and going farther seems beyond (he 
utmost reach of our faculties. 

But it may be said, that * afler all, these supposed im- 
possibilities and relations are what we are unacquainted 
with ; and we mast judge of religion, as of other things, by 
whal we do know, and look upon the rest as nothing : or. 
however, that the answers here given to what is objected 
against religion, may equally be made use of to invalidate 
the proofs of it, since their stress lies so very much upon our 
ignorance.' But, 

Firstj Though total ignorance in any matter does indoe^i 
equally destroy, or ratt er preclude, all pioo< concerning it, 
and (Ejections against it, yet partial ignorance does not 
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For we may in any degree be convinced, that a person is oi 
«ucli a character, and consequently will pursue such ends, 
though >\ e are greatly ignorant what is the proper way oJ 
acting, in order the most effectually to obtain those ends ] 
and in this case, objections against his manner of acting, itf 
seemingly not conducive to obtain them, might be ansArer- 
ed by our ignorance, though the proof that such ends were 
intended, might not at all be invalidated by it. Thus, the 
proof of religion is a proof of the moral character of Gkxl, 
and, consequently, that his government is moral, and that 
every one, upon the whole, shall receive according to his 
deserts ; a proof that this is the designed end of his gover* 
ment. But we are not competent judges what is the proper 
way of acting, in order the most effectually to accomplish 
this end. Therefore our ignorance is an answer to objec- 
tions against the conduct of Providence, in permitting irregu- 
larities, as seeming contradictory to this end. Now, since 
it is so Obvious that our ignorance may be a satisfactory an- 
swer to objections against a thing, and yet not affect the 
proof of it ; till it can be shown, it is frivolous to assert, that 
our ignorance invalidates the proof of religion, as it does the 
objections against it. 

Secondly J Suppose unknown impossibilities, and unknown 
relations, might justly be urged to invalidate the proof of re- 
ligion, as well as to answer objections against it, and that, 
in consequence of this, the proof of it were doubtful j yet 
still, \f)i the assertion be despised, or let it be ridiculed, it is 
undeniably true, that moral obligations would remain cer- 
tain, though it were not certain what would, upon the 
whole, be the consequences of observing or violating them. 
For these obligations arise immediately and necessarily from 
the judgment of our own mind, unless perverted, which we 
cannot violate without being self-condemned. And they 
would be certain, too, from consideraticms of interest. For, 
thougli it were doubtful what will be the future consequen- 
ces of virtue and vice, yet it is however credible^ that they 
may have those consequences which religion teaches us 
they will ; and this credibility is a certain obligation ixk 
point of prudence, to abstain from all wickedness, and tc live 
ill the conscientious practice of all that is good. But, 

TAtid/y, The answers above given to the objections against 
religion, cannot equally be made use of to invalidate thi 
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pnwfof it. For, upon supposition that God exercises a 
moral goverument ofrer the world, analogy does most strong* 
iy lead us to cjnclude, that this moral government must he 
a scheme, or constituticm, beyond our comprehension. And 
a thousand particular analogies show us, that parts of such 
a scheme, from their relation to other parts, may conduce to 
accomplish ends, which we should have thought they had 
no tendency at all to accomplish ; nay, ends, which, before 
experience, we should have thought such parts were contra- 
dictory to, and had a tendency to prevent. And, therefore, 
all these analogies show, that the way of arguing made use 
of in objecting against religion, is delusive ; because they 
show it is not at all Incredible, that, could we comprehend 
the whole, we should find the permission of the disorders 
objected against, to be consistent with justice and goodness, 
and even to be instances of them. Now this is not applica- 
ble to the proof of religion, as it is to the objections against 
it ; and therefore cannot invalidate that proof, as it does 
these objections^ \ ' ' ■ ■ 

Lastly^ From the observations now made, it is easy to 
aee, that the answers above given to the objections against 
Providence, though, in a general way of speaJdng, they may 
be said to be taken from our ignorance, yet are by no means 
taken merely from that, but from somewhat which analogy 
ahows us concerning it. For analogy shows us positively, 
that our ignorance in the possibilities of things, and the vari- 
ous relations in nature, renders us incompetent judges, and 
leads us to &lse conclusions, in cases similar to tins, in winch 
we pretend to judge and to object. So that the things above 
insisted upon, are net mere suppositions of imknown impos- 
■ibilities and relations; but they are suggested to our 
thoughts, and even forced upon the observations of serious 
men, and rendered credible, too, by the analogy of nature. 
And, therefore, to take these things into the account, is to 
judge by experience, and what we do know ; and il is not 
jadging so, to take no notice of them. 

9 



CONCLUSION. 



Thb observations of the last chapter lead us to cooaiAm 
(his little scene of human life, in which we are so biudly en- 
gaged as having reference, of some sort or other, to a much 
larger plan of things. Whether we are any way related to 
the more distant parts of the boundless universe into which 
If e are brought, is altogether uncertain. But it is evident| 
that the course of things which comes within our view, it 
connected with somewhat past, present, and future beyond 
it. So that we are placed, as one may speak, in the mid- 
dle of a scheme, not a fixed, but a progressive one, every way 
incomprehensible ; incomprehensible, in a manner, equally 
^ith respect to what has been, what now is, and what shaV 
be hereafter. And this scheme cannot but contain in it some^ 
what as wonderful, and as much beyond our thought and 
conception,'}' as any thing in that of religion. For, will any 
man in his senses say, that it is less difficult to conceive how 
the world came to be, and continued as it is, without, than 
with, an intelligent Author and Governor of it ? admitting 
an intelligent Governor of it, that there is some other rule of 
government more natural, and of easier conception, than that 
which we call moral ? Indeed, without an intelligent Au- 
thor and Governor of nature, no account at all can be given, 
how this universe, or the part of it particularly in which we 
are concerned, came to be, and the course of it to be carried 
on, as it is ; nor any of its general end and design, without 
a moral Governor of it. That there is an intelligent Author 
of nature and natural Governor of the world, is a principle 
gone upon in the foregoing treatise, as proved, and genenUly 
known and confessed to be proved. And the very noticm oif 
tad intelligent Author of nature, proved by particular final 

t See Pitt it cluip^ St 
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causes, impLes a will and a character. Now, as our whole 
nature, the nature which he has given us, leads us to con* 
elude his will md character to be moral, just, and good ; so 
we can scarce in imagination conceive, what it can be other* 
wise. HoweVer, in consequence of this his will and charac- 
ter, whatever it be, he formed the universe as it is, and car* 
ries on the course of it as he does, rather than in any other 
manner ; and has assi^ed to us, and to all living creatures, 
a part and a lot in it. Irrational creatures act this their part, 
and enjoy and xmdergo the pleasures and the pains allotted 
them, without any reflection. But one would think it im 
possible, that creatures endued with reason could avoid re> 
fleeting sometimes upon all this ; reflecting, if not from 
whence we came, yet, at least, whither we are going, and 
what the mysterious scheme in the midst of which we find 
omrselves, will at length come out and produce ; a scheme 
in which it is certain we are highly interested, and in which 
we may be interested even beyond ccmception. For many 
things prove it palpably absurd to conclude, that -We shall 
cease to be at death. Particular nnalogies do most sensibly 
show us, that there is nothing to be thought strange in our 
being to e3dst m another state of life. And that we are now 
living beings, aflcnrds a strong probability that we shall con- 
tinue so ; unless there be some positive ground, and there is 
none from reason or analogy, to think death will destroy us. 
Were a persuasion of this land ever so well grounded, there 
would, surely, be little reason te take plesisure in it. But, 
indeed, it can have no other ground than some such imagina* 
tion, as that oi our gross bodies being ourselves ; which is 
contrary to exp«ience. Experience, too, most clearly shows 
us thefolly of concluding, from the body and the living agent 
affeotiDg each other mutuedly, that the dissolution of the 
former iM the destruction of the latter. And there are remark- 
able instances of their not affecting each other, which lead 
OS to a contrary conclusion. The supposition, then, which 
n all reason we are to go upon, is, that our Hving nature 
will ttmiinue after death. And it is infinitely unreasonable 
10 form an insfituti<m of lifo, or to act upon any other suppo- 
titioQ. Now, all expectation ctC immortality, whether more 
or less o«rtain, opens an unbounded prospect to our hopes 
%nd our fears; since we see the c(mstit:»tion of nature is such 
M la admil of misery, as well as to be productive of happt 
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Dees, and experience ourselveB to partake of both in Bome 
degree ; and since we cannot but know what higher degreei 
c^ both we are capable of. And there is no presumption 
agiunst believing farther, that our future interest depends 
upon our present behaviour ; for we see our present interest 
doth ; and that the happiness and misery, wL'ch are natural- 
ly annexed to our actions, very frequently do not follow till 
lo?> g after the actions are done to which they are respective- 
ly annexed. So that, were speculation to leave us uncer- 
tain, whether it were likely that the Author of nature, in 
giving happiness and misery to his creatures, hath regard to 
their actions or not ; yet, since we find by experience that 
he hath such regard, the whole sense of things ¥^hich he 
has given us, plainly leads us, at once, and without any 
elaborate inquiries, to think that it may, indeed must, be to 
good actions chiefly that he hath annexed happiness, and to 
bad actions misery ; or that he will, upon the whole, reward 
those who do weU, and punish those who do evil. To con- 
firm this from the constitution of the world, it has been ob- 
served, that some son of moral government is necessarily 
implied in that natural government of God which we expe- 
rience ourselves under ; that good and bad actions, at pre- 
sent, are naturally rewarded and punished, not only as bene- 
ficial and mischievous to society, but also as virtuous and 
vicious ; and that there is, in the very nature of the thing, a 
tendency to their being rei\ urded ajul punished in a much 
higher degree than they are at present. And though this 
higher degree of distributive justice, which nature thus 
points out and leads towards, is prevented for a time from ta 
king place, it is by obstacles which the state of this world 
unhap];nly throws in its way, and which, therefore, are in 
their nature temporary. Now, as these things, in the natu- 
ral conduct of Providence, are observable on the side of vir- 
tue, so there is nothing to be set against them on the side o1 
vice. A moral scheme of government, then, is visibly es- 
tablishedf and in some degree carried into execution ; and 
this, together with the essential tendencies of virtue and vice 
duly ccmsidered, naturally raise in us an apprehension that 
*t will be carried on &rtiier towards, perfection in a future 
state, and that every oxke shall there receive according to his 
deserts. And if this be so, then our future and general in* 
terest, tmder the moral government of God, is a^ipointcd to 
depend upon our behaviour, notwithstanding the difficulty 
vhich this may occasion of securing it, and the dangei of lo- 
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mg it ; just in the same manner as our temporal interest, 
under his natiu'al government, is appointed to depend upon 
our behaviour, notwithstanding the like difficuhy and danger. 
For, from our original constitution, and that of the world 
which we inhabit, we are naturally trusted with ourselves, 
with out own conduct and our own interest. And from the 
same constitution of nature, especially joined with that 
course of things which is owing to men, we have, tempta* 
tions to be unfaithful in this trust, to forfeit this interest, to 
neglect it, and run ourselves into misery and ruin. Firora 
these temptations arise th<». difficulties of behaving so as ii 
secure our temporal interest, and the hazard of behaving so 
as to miscarry in it. There is, therefore, nothing incrediblt* 
in supposing, there may be the like difficulty and hazard 
with regard to that chief and final good which religion lay» 
be'bre us. Indeed, the whole account, how it came to pass 
that we were placed in such a condition as this, must be be- 
yond our comprehension. But it is in part accounted for by 
what religion teaches us, tJiat the character of virtue and 
piety must be a necessary qualification for a future state of 
Eecurity and happiness, under the moral government of God ; 
in like manner, as some certain qualifications or other are 
necessary for every particular condition of life, tmder Ynn 
natural government ; and that the present state was inten- 
ded to be a school of discipline, for improving in ourselves 
that character. Now, this intention of nature is rendered 
highly credible by observing, that we are plainly made for 
improvement of all kinds ; that it is a general appointment 
of Providence, that we cultivate practical principles, and 
form within ourselves habits of action, in order to become fi'» 
for what we were wholly unfit for before ; that, in particu- 
lar, childhood and youth is naturally appointed to be a state 
o' discipline for mature age ; and that the present world is 
peculiarly fitted for a state of moral discipline. And, where- 
as objections are urged againsi the whole notion of moral 
government and a probation state, fi*om the opinion of ncee8« 
stty, it has been shown, that God has given us the evidence, 
as C were, of experience, that all objections against religion 
on this head arc vain and delusive. He has also, in his na- 
tural government, suggested an answer to ail our short si^t* 
ed objections against the equity and goodness of his morai^ 
government j and, in general, he has exemplified to us the 
itter by the former. 
These things^ which, it is to be remembered, are matters 
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of fact, ougiit, in all common' sense, to awaken mankind, to 
induce them to consider, in eamestj aieir condition, and what 
they have to do. It is absurd, — absurd to this degiee of be*, 
ing ridiclous, if the subject where not of so serious a kind, for 
men to think themselves secure in a vicious life, or even in 
that immoral thoughtlessness which far the greatest pait of 
them are fallen into. And the credibility of religion, arising 
from experience and facts here considered, is fully sufficient, 
in reason, to engage them to live in the general practice of 
all virtue and piety ; imder the serious apprehension, though 
it should be mixed with some doubt,* of a righteous adminis* 
tration established in nature, and a future judgment in conse- 
quence of it ; especially when we consider, how very ques- 
tionable it is whether any thing at all can be gained by vice ; 
how imqucstionably little, as well as precariouB, the plea- 
sures and profits of it are at the best, and how soon they 
must be parted with at the longest. For, in the deliberations 
of reason, concerning what we are to pursue and what to 
avoid, as temptations to any thing from mere passion are 
supposed out of the case ; so inducements to vice from cool 
expectations of pleasure and interest, so small, and uncer- 
tain, and short, are really so insignificant, as, in the v\ew of 
reason, to be almost nothing in themselves, and, in compari- 
son with the importance of religion, they quite disappear and 
are lost. Mere passion, indeed, may be alleged, though not 
AS a reason, yet as an excuse for a vicious course of lif& 
And how sorry an excuse it is will be manifest by observrng^ 
«hat we are placed in a condition in which we are unavoida- 
bly inured to govern our passions, by being necessitated to 
govern them ; and to lay ourselves under the same kind of 
restraints, and as' great ones too, from temporal regards, aa 
virtue and piety, in the ordinary course of things, require. 
The plea of ungovernable passion, then, on the side of vice, 
is the poorest of all things ; for it is no reason ; and but a 
poor excuse. But the proper motives to religion, are the 
proper proofs of it, firom our moral nature, from the presages 
of conscience, and' our natural apprehension of God, under 
the character of a righteous Governor and Judge ; a nature, 
and conscience, and apprehension give n us by him ; and 
firom the confirmation of the dictates of reason, by life and 
immortality brought to light by the gospel ; and the wrath of 
God revealed from heaven, against all ungodliness and unrighte- 
9umess of men. 

* Part il chap. 6. 
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CHAP. 1. 

(^tht Importance of Christianiitf, 

Some persons, upon pretence of the sufficiencj &f the light 
ni nature, avowedly reject all revelation, as, in its very notion, 
incredible, and what must be hctitious. And, indeed, it is 
certain i^o revelation would have been given, had the light 
of nature been sufficient in such a sense as to render one not 
wanting and useless. But no man, in seriousness and sim- 
plicity of mind, can possibly think it so, who considers the 
state of retigion in the heathen world before revelation, and 
its present state in those places which have borrowed no 
light from it; particularly, the doubtfulness of some of the 
greatest men concerning things of the utmost importance, a« 
well as the natural inattention and ignorance of mankind in 
general It is impossible to say who wouM have been able 
to have reasoned out that whole system, which we call na- 
tural religion, in its genuine simplicity, clear of superstition j 
but there is certainly no ground to affirm that the generality 
could : if they could; there is no sort of probability that they 
would. Admitting there were, they wowld highLy want a 
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Btanding admonition, to remind them of it , and inculcate it 
upoi them. And, ^ther atill, were they as much dispoised 
to attend to religion as the better sort of men are, yet, even 
apon this supposition, there would be various o^^casions for 
supernatural instruction and asistance, and the greatest ad 
vantages might be afforded by them. So that to say, reve- 
kttion is a thing superfluous, what there was no need of, and 
what can be of no service, is 1 think, to talk quite wildly and 
at random. Nor would it be more extravagant to affirm, 
th%t mankind is ^o entirely at ease in the present state, and 
life so completely happy, that it is a contradiction to suppose 
our condition capable of being in any respect better. 

There are other persons, not to be ranked with these, wno 
seem to be getting into a way of neglecting, and, as il 
were, overlooking revelation as of small importance, provi- 
ded natural religion to be kept to. With little regard, either 
to the evidence of the former, or to the objections against it, 
and even upon supposition of its truth, * the only design of it,' 
say they, * must be to establish a befief of the moral system 
of nature, and to enforce the practice of natural piety and 
virtue. The belief and practice of these things were, perhaps, 
much promoted by the first publication of Christianity ; but 
whether they are believed and practised, upon the evidence 
and motives of nature or of revelation, is no great matter *♦ 
This way of considering revelation, though it is not the same 
with the former, yet borders nearly upon it and very much, at 
length, runs up into it, and requires to be particularly con* 
sidered, with regard to the persons who seem to be getting 
into this way. The consideration of it will, hke\*nse, farther 
shov/ the extravagance of thc^ former opinion, and the truth 
of the observations in answer to it, just mentioned. And an 
inquiry into the Importance of Christianity, cannot be an 
improper introduction to a treatise concerning the credibility 
of it. 

Now, if God has given a revelation to mankind, and com- 
manded those things which are commanded in Christianityi 
It i? evident, at first si^ht, that it cannot in any wise be an 
indifferent matter, whether we obey or disobey those com* 

^ * Inveius mnltos— ^propterea nolle fieri Christianos, quia quasi siiA 
siimt obi de bona vita sua. Bene vivere opus est, ait. Ciuid mihi pnt 
eepturusest ChTu>tus7 TTt beneyiv&ni'? Jam bene vivo. Gtuid mihi 
neoeasarius est Cnhstus 1 Nullum homicidium, nullum fiirtum, nuUav 
rupinam facta res alienas non eonctipisoo, nuUo aduUerio contaminor. Nam 
invcniatur in vita mca aliquid quod reprehendatur, ct qui reprehenderit fii 
eiat Christian um. — Aug, in Psalm xxzL 
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mands, unless we are certainlj assured, that wi know alJ 
the reasons for them, and that all those reasons are now 
ceased, with regard to mankind in general, or to ourseives 
in particular. And it is absolutely impossible we can be 
assured of this ; for our ignorance of these reasons proves 
I )thing in the case, since the whole analogy of nature shows, 
what is indeed in itself evident, that there may bo infinite 
reasons for things, with v/hich we are not acquainted. 

But the importance of Christianity will rrjore distinctly 
appear, by considering ft more distinctly : Firsts As a re- 
publication, and external institution, of natural or essential 
religion, adapted to the present circumstances of mankind, 
aud mtended to promote natural piety and virtue ; and se- 
condly^ As containing an account of a dispensation of things, 
not liscoverable by reason, in consequence of which several 
distinct precepts are enjoined us. For, though natural reli- 
gion is the foundation and principal part of Christianity, it ia 
not in any sense the whole of it. 

1. Christianity is a republication of natural religion. It 
instructs mankind in the moral system of the world ; that it 
is tHe work of an infinitely perfect Being, and under his go- 
vernment ; that virtue is his law ; and that he will finally 
judge mankind in righteousness, and render to all according 
to their works, in a future state. And, which is very mate- 
rial, it teaches natural religion in its genuine iimplicity, free 
firom those superstitions with which it was totally corrupted, 
and tinder which it was in a manner lost. 

Revelation is, farther, an authoritative publication of na- 
tural religion, and so affords the evidence of testiraony for 
the truth of it. Indeed, the miracles and prophecies record* 
ed in Scripture, were intended to prove a particular dispensa* 
tion of Providence — the redemption of the world by the Mes- 
siah ; but this does not hinder but that they may also prove 
GJod's general providence over the world, as our Moral Go- 
vernor and Judge. And they evidently do prove it ; be- 
cause this character of the Author of nature is necessarify 
coniiaeted with eund implied in that particular revealed dis- 
pensation of things ; it is likewise continually taught ex- 
pressly, and insisted upon, by those persons who wrought 
the miracles and dehvered the prophecies. So that, indeed, 
natural religion seems as much proved by the Scripture reve- 
lation, as it would have been, had tho design of revelafioo 
been nothing else than to prove it. 

But it may possibly be disputed, how far miracles cac 
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prove natural religion ; and notable bbjectioa's maj be urge J 
against this proof of it, considered as a matter of specula- 
tion ; but, considered as a practical thing, there can be ncme. 
For, suppose a person to teach natural religion to a natioo 
who had lived in total ignorance or forgetfulness of it, and 
to declare he was commissioned by God so to do ; suppose 
him, in proof of his commission, to foretell things futufe, 
>vhich no human foresight could have guessed at ; to divide 
the sea with a word ; feed great multitudes with bread from 
heaven ; cure all maimer of diseases ; and raise the dead, 
even himself, to life ; — would not this give additional credi 
Mlity to his teaching, a credibility beyond what that of a 
common roan would have, and be an authoritative publics/- 
tion of the law of nature, i e. a new proof of it 1 It would 
be a practical one, of the strongest kmd, perhaps, which hu- 
man creatures are capable of having given them. The laiv 
of Moses, then, and the gospel of Christ, are authoritativ i 
publications of the religion of nature : they afford a proof of 
Gk)d's general providence, as moral Governor of the world, 
as well as of Ihs particular dispensations of Providence to • 
wards sinful creatures, revealed in the law of the gospel 
As they are the only evidence of the latter, so they are an 
additional evidence of the former. 

.To show this further, let us suppose a man of the great- 
est and most improved capacity, who had never heard of 
revelation, convinced upon the whole, notwithstanding the 
disorders of the wor]d, that it was under the direction and 
moral government of an infinitely perfect Being, but ready 
to question, whether he were not got beyond the reach of his 
faculties ; suppose him brought, by this suspicion, into great 
danger of being carried away by the universal bad example 
of almost every one around him, who appeared to have no 
sense, no practical sense at least, of these things ; and this 
perhaps, would be as advantageous a situation, with regard 
to religion, as nature alone ever placed any man in. What 
a confirmation now must it be to such a person, all at once 
to find, that this moral system of things was revealed to 
mankind, in the name of that infinite Being whom he had, 
from principles of reason, believed in ; and that the publish 
ers of the revelation proved their commission firom him, by 
making it appe.ar that he htfd intrusted them with a power 
of suspending and changing the general laws of natu?re ! 

Nor must it, by any means, beomitte^' ; for it is a thing 
of the utmost importance, that life anr^ immortality are em 
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cnently brought to light by the gospel. The great doctruit « 
of a ^iture state, the danger of a course of wickedness, and 
the efficacy of repentance, are not only confirmed in the gos- 
pel, but are taught, especially the last is, with a degree of 
light ; to which that of nature is but darkness. 

Farther: As Christianity served these ends and purposes, 
when it was first published, by the miraculous publication it- 
self, so it was intended to serve the same purposes, in future 
agcs-^ by means of the settlement of a visible church ; of a so- 
eiety, distinguished from common ones, and from the rest of 
ihe world, by peculiar religious institutions ; by an instituted 
method of instruction, and an instituted form of external re- 
ligion. Miraculous powers were given to the first preachers 
o. Christianity, in order to their introducing it into the world : 
a nsible church was established, in order to continue it, and 
c^rry it on successively throughout all ages. Had Moses 
and the Prophets, Christ and his Apostles, only taught, and 
by miracles proved, religion to their contemporaries the benefits 
of their instructions would have reached but to a small part 
of mankind. Christianity must have been, in a great de- 
gree, sunk and forgot in a very few ages. To prevent this 
appears to have been one reason why a visible church was 
instituted ; to be, like a city upon a hill, a standing memo- 
rial to the world of the duty which we owe our Maker ; to 
vad men continually, both by example and instruction, to at- 
tend to it, and, by the form of religion ever before their eyes, 
remind them of Ihe reality ; to be the repository of the ora- 
cles of God ; to hold up the light of revelation in aid to that 
of nature, and propagate it throughout all generations tG 
the end (f the world — the light of revelation, considered 
here in no other view, than as designed to enforce natural re- 
Hgion. And, in proportion as Christianity is professed and 
taught in the world, religion, natural or essential religion, is 
thus distinctly and advantageously laid before mankind, and 
brought again and again to their thoughts, as a matter of 
infinite importance. A visible church has also a farther ten- 
Jer-cy to promote natural religion, as being an instituted 
rtethod of education, originally intended to be of more pecul- 
iar advantage to those who would conform to it. For one 
end of the institution was, that, by admonition and reproof, 
as well as instruction ; by a general regular discipline, and 
public exercises of religion, ihe body of Christy as the Sciip- 
lure speaks, should be edified; i, e. trained up in pieiy and 
Tirtuc, foi a higher and a better state. Th'? soidcireikt then, 
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a}.)earing thus beneficial; tending, in the nature of tlii 
thing, to answer, and in some degree actually answering, 
those ends ; it is to be remembered, that the very notion ci 
it implies positive institutions ; for the visibility of the chun h 
••onsists in them. Take away every thing of this kind, ar d 
you lose the very notion itself. So that, if the things no /r 
mentioned are advantages, the reason and importance of 
positive instituti »ns in genenl is most obvious ; since with- 
out them, these a Ivantages ci ild not be secured to the world 
And it is mere idle wan tonnes i, to insist upon knowing the 
reasons why such particular ones were fixed upon rather 
than others. 

The benefit arising firom this supernatural assistance, 
which Christianity affords to natural religion, is what some 
persons are very slow in apprehending ; and yet i* is a thing 
distinct in itself, and a very plain obvious one. For will 
any, in good earnest, really say, that the bulk of mankind 
in the heathen world were in as advarftageous a situation, 
with regard to natural r. ^ion, as they are now amongst 
us 1 that it was laid before them, and enforced upon them, 
in a manner as distinct, and as mv.ch tending to influence^ 
their practice ? 

The objections against all this, from ^the p *\^ersion of 
Christianity, and from the supposition of ts having had but 
little good influence, however innocently *hey may be pra 
posed, yet cannot be insisted upon as conclusive, upon anj 
principles but such as lead to downright atheism ; becausi 
the manifestation of the law of nature by reason, which, up- 
on all principles of theism, must have been from God, has been 
perverted and rendered ineffectual in the seme manner. It 
may indeed, I think, truly be said that the good eflfects of 
Christianity have not been small ; nor its supposed ill effects 
at all of it, properly speaking. Perhaps, too, the things 
themselves done have been aggravated ; and if not, Chris- 
tianity hath been often only a pretence ; and the same evils, 
in th%main, would have been done upon some other pretence. 
However^ great and shocking as the corruptions and abuses 
of i* have really been, they cannot be insisted upon as argu- 
ments against it, upon principles of theism. For one can- 
not proceed one step in reasoning upon naturtil religion, any 
more than upon Christianity, without laying it down as a 
first principle, that the dispensations of Providence are not 
to be judged of by their perversions, but by their genuine 
^.endencies ; not by what they do actually .«eem to effect. biU 
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by what they would effect if mankind did thiir par!, thai 
part which is justly put and left upon them, li is aliogeth- 
er as much the language of one, as of the other : He thai 
is unjust^ lei him he unjust still ; and he thjki is holy^ let him I* 
holy still.* The light of reason does not, any more than 
ibat of revelation, force men to submit toitsaiithoriiy : hoXh 
Admonish them of what they ought to do and avoid, tojreth- 
er with the consequences of each ; and, after thiu, leave 
them at full liberty to act just as they please, till the appom- 
ted time of judgment. Every moment's experience showa, 
that this is God's general rule of government. 

To return, then : Christianity being a promulgation of the 
few of nature ; being, moreover, an authoritative promulga- 
tion of it, with new light and other circumstances of pecu- 
tiar advantage, adapted to the wants of mankind ; these 
hings fully show its importance. And it is to be observed 
iarther that as the nature of the case requires, so all Chris- 
Uans are commanded to contribute, by their profession of 
Christianity, to preserve it in the world, and render it such 
^ promulgation and enforcement of religion For it is the 
very scheme of the gospel, that each Christian should, in 
his degree, contribute tow aids continuing and carrying it on ; 
all by uniting in the public profession, and external practice 
of Christianity ; some by instructing, by having the over- 
sight, and taking care of this religious community, the 
Church of God. Now this farther shows the importance 
of Christianity, and, which io what I chiefly intend, its im- 
portance in a practical sense, or the high obligations we arc 
under, .to take it into our most serious consideration : and the 
danger there must necessarily be, not only in treating it 
despitefully, which I am not now speaking of, but in disre- 
garding and neglecting it. For this is neglecting to do 
what is expressly enjoined us, for continuing those benefits 
to the world, and transmitting them down to future times. 
And all this holds, even though the only thing to be consi- 
dered in Christianity were its subserviency to naturaljeli- 
gaon. But, 

11. Christianity is to be considered in a further view, as 
containing an account of a dispensation of things, not at all 
discoverable by reason, in consequence of which several dis- 
tinct precepts are enjoined us. Christianity is not only 
wi external institution of natural religion, acd a new pr^- 

* Rev. zxiL 11. 
7 
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mulgatir/H of Grod's general providence, as righteous Gover- 
nor and Judge of the world ; but it contains also a rcvelalior 
of a pe reticular dispensation of Providence, carrying en b}> 
his Son and Spirit, for the recovery and salvation of mankind} 
who are represented, in Scripture, to be in a state of ruin 
And, in consequence of this revelation being made, we are 
commanded to be baptized^ not only in the name of the Father^ 
bat also of the Son^ and of the Holy Ghost ; and other obliga- 
tions of duty, imknown before, to the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, axe revealed. Now, the importance of these duties 
may be judged of, by observing that they arise, not from 
positive command merely, but also from the offices which 
appear, from Scripture, to belong to those divine persons in 
the gospel dispensation, or from the relations which, we are 
there informed, they stand in ♦o us. By reason is revealed 
the relation which God the Father stands in to us. Hence 
arises the obligation of duty which we are under to him. In 
Scripture are revealed the relations which the Son and Holy 
Spirit stand in to us. Hence arise the obligations of duty 
which we are under to them. The truth of the case, as one 
may speak, in each of these three respects, being admitted, 
that God is the Governor of the World, upon the evidence (jf 
reason ; that Christ is the Mediator between God and man, 
and the Holy Ghost our Guide and Sanctifier, upon the evi- 
dence of revelation : the truth of the case, I say, in each of 
these respects, being admitted, it is no more a question, why 
it should be commanded that we be baptized in the name of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost, than that we be baptized in 
the name of the Father. This matter seems to require to 
be more fully stated.* 

Let it be remembered, then, that religion comes under the 
twofold consideration of internal and external ; for the latter 
is as real a part of religion, of true religion, as the former. 
Now, when religion is considered, under the first notion m 
an inward principle, to be exerted in' such and such inward 
acts of the mind and heart, the essence of natural religion 
may be said to consist in religious regards to God the Fathei 
Alnughty ; and the essence of revealed religion, as distin 
jj^uished from natural, to consist in religious regards to thi 
Son^ and to the Holy Ghost. And the obligation we are un 
der, ol paying these religious regards to each of there di 

* See the Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy, of the Christian Sana 
* oseiit^ &C. and ColUber on Revved religion, as there quoted. 
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mie persons respectively, arises from the respecti\ e relations 
*rhich they each stand in to ns. How these relations are 
made known, whether by reason or revelation, makes no al- 
teration in the case ; because the duties arise out of the re1a« 
tions themselves, not out of the manner in which we are in- 
formed of them. The Son and Spirit have each his proper 
office in that great dispensation of Providence, the redemp- 
tion of the world ; the one our Mediator, the other our Sane- 
tifier. Does not, then, the duty of religious regards to both 
thftse divine persons, as immediately arise, to the view of 
reason, out of the very nature of these offices and relations, 
as the inward good will and kind attention, which we ow^e to 
our fellow-creatures, arises out of the common relations be- 
tween us and them ? But it will be asked, * What are the 
inward religious regards, appearing thus obviously due to the 
Son and Holy Spirit, as arising, not merely from command 
in Scripture, but from the very nature of the revealed rela- 
tions which they stand in to us ? * I answer, the religious 
regards of reverence, honor, love, trust, gratitude, fear, hope. 
In what external manner this inward worship is to be ex- 
pressed, is a matter of pure revealed command ; as perhaps 
^he external manner in which God the Father is to be wor- 
shipped, may be more so than we are ready to think ; but 
the worship, the internal worship itself, to the Son and Ho- 
ly Ghost, is no farther matter of pure revealed command, 
than as the relations they stand in to us, are matter of pure 
revelation ; for the relations being known, the obligations to 
such internal worship are obligations of reason, arising out 
ci those relations themselves. In short, the history of t).p 
gospel as immediately shows us the reason of these obliga- 
tions, as it shows us the meaning of the words. Son and Ho- 
ly Ghost. 

If this account of the Christian religion be just, those p**r- 
sons who can speak lightlyof it,as of little consequence, provi- 
ded natural religion be kept to, plainly forget, that Chris- 
danity, even what is peculiarly so called, as distinguished 
from natural religion, has yet somewhat veryimportant, evcL 
(^amoral nature. For the office of our Lord being made known, 
and the relation he stands in to us, the obligation of religious 
regards t o him is plainly moral, as much as charity to man- 
kind is ; sincb this obligation arises, before cxtemfil com- 
mand, immediately out of that his office and relation itself 
Those persons appear to forget, that revelation is to be con- 
lidercd as informing us of somewhat new in the sta*e of man- 
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kind, and in the goverment of the world ; as acquainting us 
with some rslations we stand in, which could not otherwise 
have been known. And these relations being real, (though 
before revelation we could be under no obligations from them, 
yet upon their being revealod,) tnere is no rp«*<^;)n to think, but 
that neglect of behaving suitably to them will be attended 
with the same "kind of consequences under God*s government, 
as neglecting to behave suitably to any other relations made 
known to us by reason. And ignorance, whether unavoida- 
ble or voluntary, so far as we can possibly see, will, just as 
much, and just as little, excuse in one case as in the other : 
the ignorance being supiwsed equally unavoidable, oi 
equally voluntary, in both cases. 

If, therefore, Christ be indeed the Mediator between Grod 
and man, i. e. if Christianity be true ; if he be indeed our 
Lord, our Saviour, and our God, no one can say what may 
follow, not only the obstinate, but the careless, disregard to 
him in those high relations. Nay, no one can say wha 
may follow such disregard, even in the way of natural con- 
sequence. For, as the natural consequences of vice in this 
hfe are doubtless to be considered as judicial punishments 
inflicted by God, so Hkewise, for aught we know, the judicial 
punishments of the future life may be, in a like way, or a 
like sense, the natural consequence of vice jf of men's vio- 
lating or disregarding the relations which God has placed 
them in here, and made known to them. 

Again, If mankind are corrupted and depraved in their 
moral character, and so are unfit for that state which Christ 
is gone to prepare for his disciples ; and if the assistance of 
God's Spirit be necessary to renew their nature, in a degree 
requisite to their being qualified for that state ; all which is 
implied in the express, though figurative, declaration, Ex- 
cept a man be horn of the Spirit^ he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God ;J supposing this, is it possible any serious per- 
son can think it a slight matter, whether or no he makes 
use of the means, expressly commanded by God, for obtain- 
ing this divine assistance ? especially since the whole analo- 
gy of nature shows, tha: we are no* to expect any benefits 
without making use of the appointeu neans for obtaining oi 
enjoying them. Now, reason shows us nothing of the par- 
ic'uuur immedla'o means of obtaining either temporal a 

1 Chap. 5. t John in. & 
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spiritual benelits. This, therefore, we must learn, eithei 
from experience or revelation. And experience the pre?ent 
case does not admit of. 

The conclusion from all this evidently is, that Christianity 
being supposed either true or credible, it is unspeakable 
irreverence, and really the most presumptuous rashness, to 
treat it as a light matter. It can never justly be esteemed 
of little consequence, till it be positively supposed false. Nor 
do 1 know a higher and more important obligation which 
we are under, than that of examining most seriously into 
the evidence of it, supposing its credibility ; and of embrac 
ing it, upon supposition of its truth. 

The two following deductions may be proper to be added, 
m order to illustrate the foregoing observations, and to pre- 
vent their being mistaken. 

Firstj Hence we may clearly see, where lies the distinc- 
tion between what is positive and what is moral in religion. 
Moral precepts are precepts, the reasons of which we see ; 
positive precepts are precepts, the reasons of which we do 
not see.* Moral duties arise out of the nature of the case 
itself, prior to external command. Positive duties do not 
arise out of the nature of the case, but from external com 
mand ; nor would they be duties at all, were it not for such 
command received from him, whose creatures and subjects 
we are. But the manner in which the nature of the csise, 
or the fact of the relation, is made known, this doth not de- 
nominate any duty, either positive or moral. That we be 
baptized in the name of the Father, is as much a positive 
duty as that we be baptized in the name of tiip. Son ; be- 
cause both arise equally from revealed command : though 
the relation which we stand in to God the Father, is made 
known to us by reason ; the relation we stand in to Christ, 
by revelation only. On the other hand, the dispensation of 
the gospel admitted, gratitude as immediately becomes due 
to Christ, from his l»eing the voluntary minister of this dis- 
pensation, as it is due to God the Father, from his being the 
fountain of all good ; though the first is made known to us 
by revelation only, the second by reason. Hence also we 

* This is the distinction between moral and positive precepts, conpidcr* 
ed respectively as such. But yet, since the latter have somewhat of a mo- 
ral nature, we may see the reason of them considered in thb view. Mo- 
ral ind positive precepts are in some respects alike, in other respects differ 
enU So far as they are alike, we discern the reasons of both ; so for af 
•iiej are diiferent, we discern the reasons of the former, but not of the 1 vV 
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may see. and, for distinctness sake, it may be WOTth men* 
tioniag, that positive institutions come under a twofold cofi- 
sideration. They are either mstitutions founded on natural 
religion, as baptism in the name of the Father ; though this 
has also a particular reference to the gospel dispensation, 
for it is in the name of God, as the Father of our Lord Jcsu«» 
Christ ; or they are external institutions founded on revealed 
rnligion, as baptism m the name of the Son, and of the IMy 
Ghost. 

Secondly f From the distinction between what is moral suad 
what is positive in religion, appears the grovmd of that pe- 
culiar preference, which the Scripture teaches us to be due 
to the former. 

The reason of positive institutions in general is very obvi- 
ous, though we should not see the reason why such parti- 
cular ones are pitched upon, rather than others. Whoever, 
herefore, instead of cavilling at words, will attend to the 
thing itself, may clearly see, that positive institutions in 
general, as distinguished from this or that particular one, 
have the nature of moral commands : since the reasons of 
them appear. Thus, for instance, the external worship of 
God is a moral duty, though no particular mode of it be so. 
Care then is to be taken, when a comparison is made be- 
tween positive and moral duties, that they be compared no 
farther than as they are difFeront ; no farther than as the 
former are positive, or arise out of mere external command, 
the reasons of which we are not acquainted with ; and as 
the latter are moral, or arise out of the apparent reason ol 
die case, without such external command. Unless this cau- 
ion be observed, we shall run into endless confusion. 

Now, this being premised, suppose two standing precepts 
enjoined by the same authority ; that, in certain conjunctures 
it js impcj^sible to obey both ; that the former is moral, i. e. a 
precept of which we see the reasons, and that they hold' in 
the particular case before us : but that the latter is positive, 
i. e. a precept of which wc do not see the reasons : it is in- 
disputable that our obligations are to obey the former, beraus€ 
there is an apparent reason for this preference, and none 
against it. Farther, positive institutions, I suppose all those 
which Clrristianity enjoins, are means to a moral end ; and 
tjie end must be acknowledged more excellent than the 
means. Nor is observance of these institutions any religioui 
obedience at all, or of any value, otherwise than as it pro- 
ceeds from •* Ujoral principle. This seems to be the strict 
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logical way of jtating and determining this matter ; but 
Wi'l, perhaps, be found less applicable to practice, than maj 
oe thought at first sight. 

And therefore, in a more practical, though more lax way 
of consideration, and taking the words, moral law and fosiiive 
institutions^ in the popular sense ; I add, that the whole 
moral law is as much matter of revealed command, as posi- 
tive institutions are ; for the scripture enjoins every moral 
. virtue. In this respect, then, they are both upon a level. 
But the moral law is, moreover, written upon our hearts, in- 
terwoven into our very nature. And this is a plain intima- 
tion of the Author of it, which is to be preferred, when they 
mterfere. 

But there is not altogether so much necessity for the de: 
termination of this question as some persons seem to think. 
Nor are we left to reason alone to determine it. For, firsts 
Though mankind have in all ages been greatly prone to 
place their religion in peculiar positive rites, by way of equi- 
valen for obedience to moral precepts ; yet, without making 
any comparison at all between them, and consequently with- 
out determining which is to have the preference, the nature 
of the thing abundantly shows all notions of that kind to be 
utterly subversive of true religion ; as they are, moreover 
contrary to th** whole general tenor of Scripture, and like- 
wise to the most express particular declarations of it, that 
nothing can render us accepted of God, without moral virtue. 
Secondly^ Upon the occasion of mentioning together positive 
and moral duties, the Scripture always puts the stress of re- 
ligion upon the latter, and never upon the former ; which, 
though no sort of allowance to neglect the former, when they 
do not interfere with the latter, yet is a plain intimation, that 
when they do, the latter are to be preferred. And, farther, 
as mankind are for placing the stress of their religion any 
where, rather than upon virtue, lest both the reason of the 
thing, and the general spirit of Christianity, appearing in the 
intimation now mentioned, should be ineffectual against tliis 
prevalent folly , our Lord hiiuself, from whose command 
%lone the obligation of positive institutions aiises, has taken 
occa4ion to mak<) the comparison between them and moral 
piecepts, when the Pharisees censured him for eating with 
fublicans and sinners ; and also when they censured his dis- 
ciples for plucking the ears of com on the Sabbath day. Upon 
tluB comparison he has determined expressly, and in forn>, 
Irl^ch shaU have the preference when they interfere. And 
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by delivering his authoritative determination it a pioverbial 
manner of expression, he has made it general : / luill havi 
mercy J and not sacrifice* The propriety of the word prover 
hial is not the thing insisted upon, though, I think, the man- 
ner of speaking is to be called so. But that the manner of 
spe-iking very remarkably renders the determination general, 
b surely indisputable. For, had it, in the latter case, been 
said only, that God preferred mercy to the rigid observance 
of the Sabbath, even then, by parity of reason, most justly 
might we have argued, that he preferred mercy, likewise, to 
the observance of other ritual institutions, and, in general, 
moral duties to positive ones. And thus the determination 
would have been general, though its being so were inferred, 
and not expressed. But as the passage really stands in the 
gospel, it is much stronger ; for the sense, and the very lite- 
ral words of our Lord's answer, are as applicable to any 
other instance of a comparison, between positive and moral 
duties, as to this upon which they were spoken. And if, in 
case of competition, mercy is to be preferred to positive in- 
stitutions, it will scarce be thought, that justice is to give 
place to them. It is remarkable, too, that, as the words are 
a quotation from the Old Testament, they are introduced, on 
both of the forementioned occasions, with a declaration, that 
-he Pharisees did not understand the meaning of them. This, 
( say, is very remarkable ; for, since it is scarce possible for 
the most ignorant person not *' understand the literal sense 
of the passage in the Prophet, "f and since u'aderstanding the 
literal sense would not have prevented their condemning the 
ffuiltless^'l it can hardly be doubted, that the thing which our 
Lord really intended in that declaration was, that the Phari- 
sees had not learnt from it, as they might, wherein the gene- 
ral spirit of religion consists ; that it consists in moral piety 
and virtue, as distinguished from forms and ritual observan 
ce«. However, it is certain we may learn this from his di- 
vine application of the passage, in the gospel. 

But, as it is one of the peculiar weaknesses of human nature, 
when, upon a comparison of two things, one is found to be of 
greater importance than the other, to consider this other aa 
of scarce any importance at all ; it is highly necessary that 
we remind ourselves, how great presumption itis to make light 

4 

« Matt ix. 13, and ziL 7. t Hos. H 

t Sm Matt ziL 7. 
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of any institutions of divine appointment ; that our ob]i,7'itionfl 
lo Obey all God's commands whatever, are at solute and in- 
dispensable ; and that commands merely positive, admitted 
to be from him, lay us under a moral obligation to obey then ; 
an obligation moral in the strictest and most proper sense. 
To these things T cannot forbear adding, that the account 
no^ given of Christianity jnost strongly shows and enforces 
upon us the obligation of searching the Scriptures, in order 
to see what the scheme of revelation really is instead of deter- 
mining beforehand, from reason, what the scheme of i". 
must be.* Indeed, if in revelation there be found any pas- 
sages, the seeming meaning of which is contrary to natural 
religion, we may most certainly conclude such seeming 
meaning not to be the real one. But it is not any degree of 
presimiption against an interpretation of Scriptures, that such 
interpretation contains a doctrine, which the light of nature 
cannot discover, or a precept, which the law of nature doe^ 
not oblige ta 
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CHAPTER U. 



€jf the SufpoBed Presumption against a ReveloHoHf emiiid 

ered as Miraculous, 

IJaving shown the importance of the Christian revela* 
tiox^ and the obligations which we are under seriously to at 
leni to it, upon supposition of its truth or its credibility ; the 
next thing in order is, to consider the supposed presumptions 
ugainst revelation in general, which shall be the subject oi 
this chapter ; and the objections against the Christian in 
particular, which shall be the subject of some following 
ones.* For it seems the most natural method to remove 
these prejudices against Chiistianity, before we proceed to 
the consideration of the positive evidence for it, and the ob- 
jjctioxs against that evidence.| 

It is, 1 think, commonly supposed, that there is some pe- 
culiar presumption, from the analogy of nature, against the 
Christian scheme of things^ at least against miracles ; so as 
tliai stronger evidence is necessary to prove the truth and 
reaity of them, than would be sufficient to convince us of 
othcf events or matters of fact. Indeed, the consideration 
of this supposed presumption cannot but be thought very ia- 
Bignificant by many persons ; yet, as it belongs to the sub 
ject of this treatise, so it may tend to open the mind, and re- 
move some prejudices ; however needless the consideration 
of it be, upon its own account. 

I. I find no appearance of a presumption, from the anal 
ogy of nature, against the general scheme of Christianity 
that God created and invisibly governs the world by Jesus 
Christ, and by him also will hereafter judge it in righteous- 
ness, i. e. render to every one according to his works ; and 
that good men are under the secret influence of his Spirit 

• Cliap. 3» 4| 5^ 6 t Chaii. 7. 
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Whether these things are, or are not, to be ci lied miraculous, 
is, perhaps, only a question about words ; or, however, is of 
no moment in the case. If the analogy of nature raises any 
pi-esumption against this general scheme of Chrisiianitj'', it 
must be, either because it is not discoverable by reason 
ot experience, or else because it is unlike that course of na- 
ture, which is. BiK '"j-alogy raises no presumption against 
the truth of this scbc^ne, upon either of these accounts. 

First, There is no presumption, from analogy, against the 
tru'h of it, upon accou.u of its not being discoverable by 
reason or experience. For, suppose one who nev ox heanl 
of revelation, of the most improved understanding, and ac- 
quainted with our whole sj'stom of natural philosophy and 
natural religion ; such a one could not but be sensible, thai 
it was but St very small part of the natural and moral system 
of the universe, which he was acquainted with. He con Id 
not but be sensible, that there must be innumerable things, 
h the dispensations of Providence past, in the invisible go- 
veriiiTient over the world at present carrying on, and in what 
is to come, of which he was v/ holly ignorant, and which 
could not be discovered without revelation. Whether the 
scheme of nature be, in the strictest sense, infinite or not, it 
is evidently vast, even beyond all possible imaginaUon. 
And, doubtless, that part of it which is opened to our view, 
is but as a point, in comparison of the whole plan of Provi- 
dence, reaching throughout eternity, past and future ; in 
comparison of what is even now going en in the remote parts 
of the boundless universe ; nay, in comparison of the whole 
scheme of this world. And, therefore, that things he beyond 
the natural reach of our faculties, is no sort of presumption 
against the truth and reality of them ; because it is certain, 
there are innumerable things in the constitution and govern- 
ment of the universe, wh:ch are thus beyond the nulural 
reach of our faculties. Secondly^ Analogy raises no pre* 
dumption against any of the things contained in this general 
doctrine of Scripture now mentioned, upon account of their 
being imlike the known course of nature. For there is no 
presumption at all, from analogy, that the lokole course of 
^Uings, or divine government, naturally unknown to us, B.rA 
every thing in it, is like to any thing in that w?uch is known 
and therefore no pecuhar presumption against any thing in 
ine foraier, upon accpu^t of its being unlike to any thin^ in 
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tbe latter. And in tl e constitution and natural government 
of I he world, as well as in the moral government of it, W6 
see things, in a great degree, unlike one another : and there- 
fore ou£^ht not to wonder at such unlikeness between thinffs 
visible and invisible. However, the scheme of Christianity 
is by no means entirely unlike the scheme of nature ; as wii] 
appear iu the following part of this treatise. 

The notion of a miracle, considered as a proof of a di- 
vine mission, has been stated with great exactness by di- 
vines ; and is, I think, sufficiently understood by every one 
There are also invisible miracles ; the incarnation of Christ, 
for instance, which, being secret, cannot be alledged as a 
proof of such a mission ; but require themselves to be pro- 
ved by visible miracles. Revelation, itself, too, is mii'aculous 
and miracles are the proof of it; and the supposed presump- 
tion against these shall presently be considered. All which 
i have been observing here is, that, whether we choose to 
call every thing in the dispensations of Providence, not dis 
coverable without revelation, nor like the known course of 
things, miraculous ; and whether the general Christian dis 
pensation now mentioned, is to be called so, or not ; the fore 
going observations seem certainly to show, that there is no 
presumption against it, from the analogy of nature. 

II. There is no presumption, from analogy, against some 
operations, which we should now call miraculous ; particu- 
larly, none against a revelation, at the beginning of the 
world; nothing of such presumptions against it, as is sup- 
posed to be implied or expressed in the word miraculous. 
b or a miracle, in its very notion, is relative to a course o/ 
nature ; and implies somewhat different from it, considered 
as being so. Now, either ther<? was no course of nature at 
the time which we are speaking of; or if there were, we are 
not acquainted what the course of nature is upon the flrsl 
peopling of worlds. And therefore the question, whether 
mankind had a revelation made to ihem at that time is to be 
considered, not as a question concerning a miracle, but as a 
common question of fact. And we have the like reason, be 
it more or less, to admit the report of tradition concerning 
tliis question and concerning common n.atters of fact of the 
Barne antiquity ; foi' instance, what pa) I of the earth was 
tirsi peopled. 

Or thus : When mankind was first placed in this state, 
tiiere was a power exerted, totally different from the present 
r::uvso of uatLiio. Now, whether this power, thus wholly 
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diflerent fiom the present course of nature ; foi we Coftnoi 
properly apply to it the word miraculous ; whether t> is power 
stopped immediately after it had made man, or went on, and 
exerted itself farther in giving him a revelation, is a question 
of the same kind, as whether an ordinary power exerted itself 
in s.ich a particular degree and manner, or not. 

Or suppose the power exerted in the formation of the world 
be considered as miraculous, or rather, be called by the name, 
the case will not be different ; since it must be acknowledged, 
that such a power was exertod. For supposing it acknow- 
ledged that our Saviour spent some years in a course of 
working miracles ; there is no more presumption, worth men 
tioning, against his having exerted this miraculous power, 
in a certain degree greater, than in a certain degree less ; in 
one or two more instances, than in one or two fewer ; in this, 
tuan in another manner.* 

It is evidentjthen, that- there can be no peculiar presumption, 
Cr jn the analogy of nature, against supposing a revelation, 
Wiitjn man was first placed upon the earth. 

Add, that there does not appear the least intimation in 
history or tradition, that rehgion was first reasoned out ; but 
the whole of history and tradition makes for the other side, 
'that it came into the world by revelation. Indeed, the state 
of religion in the first ages, of which we have any account 
seems to suppose and imply, that this was the original of 
it amongst mankind. And these reflections together, with- 
out taking in the peculiar authority of Scripture, amount to 
real and very materialdegree of evidence, that ih^re was a 
revelation at the beginning of the world. Now this, as it is 
a confirmation of natural religion, and therefore mentioned in 
the former part of this treatise ; so, likewise, it has a ten- 
dency to remove any prejudices against a subsequent revela* 
lion. 

III. But still it may be objected, that there is some pecu- 
liar presumption from analogy, against miracles ; particular- 
ly against revelation, after the settlement and during the 
ftoniinuance of a course of nature. 

Now, with regard to this supposed presumption, it is tc 
be observed in general, that before we can have ground foi 
raising what can, with any propriety, be called an argumeni 
from analogy, for or against revelation considered as some- 
what miraculous, we m* k>t be acquainted with a similar ofi 
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ivar'Allel case. But the history of some other world, seeming'-^ 
in hke circumstances with our own, is no more than a parallel 
case ; and tlierefore nothing short of this can be so. Yet, 
could we come at a presumptive proof, for or against a rev^ 
iation, from being informed whether such world had one, of 
not J such a proof, being drawn from one smgle instance 
only, mrst be infinitely precarious. More particularly : First 
of all, Inhere is a very strong presumption against common 
speculative truths, and against the most ordinary facts, before 
the proof of them ; which yet is overcome by ahiQOst any 
proof. There is a presumption of millions to one, against the 
Btory of C(zsar. or of any other man. For suppose a numbei 
of common facts so and so circumstanced, of which one had 
no kind of proof, should happen to come mto one's thoughts ; 
every one would, without any possii)le doubt, conclude ihern 
to be false. And the like may be said of a single common 
fact. And from hence it appears, that the question of im- 
portance, as to ihe matter before us, is, concerning the Jegifee 
of the peculiar presumption supposed against miracles ; not 
whether there be any peculiar presumption at all against 
them. For, if there be the presumption of millions to one, 
against the most common facts, what can a small presump- 
tion, additional to this, amount to, though it be peculiar ? It' 
cannot be estimated, and is as nothing. The only material 
question is, whether there be any such presumption against 
miracles, as to render them in any sort incredible ? Secondly^ 
If we leave out the consideration of religion, we are in such 
total darkness, upon what causes, occasions, reasons, or cir- 
cumstances, the present course of nature depends, that there 
does not appear any improbability for or against supposing, 
that five or six thousand years may have given scope for 
causes, occasions, reasons, or circumstances, from whence 
miraculous interpositions maj- have arisen. And Q^om this, 
ioined with the foregoing observation, it will follow, that there 
must oe a presumption, beyond all comparison, greater, agains. 
the particular common facts just now instanced in, than 
against miracles in general ; before any evidence of either 
But, thirdly J Take in the consideration of religion, or the 
moral system of the world, and then we see distinct particu- 
lar reasons for miracles ; to afford mankind instruction addi- 
tional to that of nature, and to attest the truth of it. And 
vhis gives a real credibility to the supposition, that it might be 
part of the original plan of things, that there should be mi- 
raculous mteipo:i:ionj?. Then, lasllij^ Mivack's n.ubt not be 
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compared to common natural events; or to evenfB ^hich, 
tho"5h: uncommon, are similar to what we daily expenence ; 
but 10 the extraordinary phenomena of nature. And then 
the comparison will be, between the presumption againat 
miracles, and the presumption against such uncommon ap- 
•"•^rarances, suppose, as comets, and against there bemg any 
such powers in nature as magnetism and electricity, so con- 
trary to the properties of other bodies not endued A^th these 
powers. And before any one can determine, wiiether there 
be any peculiar presumption against miracles, more than 
against other extraordinary things, he must consider, what, 
upi^n first hearing, would be the presumption against the last 
mentioned appearances and powers, to a person acquainted 
only with the daily, monthly, and annual course of nature 
respecting this earth, and with those common powers of 
matter which we every day see. 

Upon all this 1 conclude, That there certainly is no such 
presumption against miracles, as to render them in any wise 
in^>"*rible ; that, on the contrary, our being able to discern 
retisons for them, gives a positive credibility to the history ol 
them, in cases where those reasons hold ; and that it is by 
no means certain, that there is any peculiar presumption at 
all, from analogy, even in the lowest degree, against miracles, 
as distinguished from other extraordinary phenomena ; though 
it is not worth while to perplex the reader with inquiries into 
the abstract lature of en'ience, in order to determine a ques- 
deal, which, vithout such inquiries, wo see is of no impor 
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Of our Incaj njcUy of Judging, what were to be expected tfi 
a Revelalio i ; and the Credibility from Analogy^ that ii 
must c&niain Things appearing liable to Objections. 

Besides the objections against the e\ndence for Christianity, 
many are alleged against the scheme of it ; against the whole 
manner in which it is put and left with the world ; as well as 
against several particular relations in Scripture : objections 
drawn from the deficiencies of revelation : ^oiO things initap 
pcfinng to men foolishness ;* from its containing matters of 
offence, which have led, and it must have been foreseen, 
would lead, into strange enthusiasm and superstition, and be 
mitae to serve the purposes of tyranny and wickedness ; from 
its not being universal ; and, which is a thing of the same 
kind, from its evidence not being so convincins: and satisfac- 
lor}'" as it might have been ; for this last is sometimes turned 
into a positive argument against its truth. "f It would be te- 
dious, indeed impossible, to enumerate the several particulars 
comprehended under the objections here referred to, they 
being so various, according to the different fancies of men. 
There are persons, who think it a strong objection against 
the authority of Scripture, that it is not composed by rules of 
art, agreed upon by critics, for polite and correct wilting. 
And the scorn is inexpressible, with which some of the pro- 
phetic parts of Scripture are treated ; partly through the 
rashness of interpreters, but very much also on account of the 
hierogljrphical and figurative language in which they are 
left us. Some of the principal things of this sort shall be 
particularly considered in the following chapters. But my 
design at pi esent is to observe, in general, with respect to thw 
■^hole way of arg uinjs:, that, upon supposition of a revelation, 

* i Cor. L la ♦See Chap. 6. 
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u U( highly credible beforehand, we shnul I be incoi'iipetent 
j»jd.fes of it, to a great degree; and that it would contain 
Dually things appearing to us liable to great objections, in case 
we judge of it otherwise than by the analogy of nature. And, 
therefore, though objections against the evidence of Chris- 
tianity are more seriously to be considered, yet objections 
against Christianity itself are, in a great measure, frivolods; 
ftlmost all objections against it, excepting those which are al- 
iased against the particular proofs of its coming from God. 
I express myself with caution, lest 1 should be mistaken to 
vilify reason, which is indeed the only faculty we have 
wherewith to judge concerning any thing, even revelation 
itself; or be misunderstood to assert, that a supposed revela- 
tion carmot be proved false from internal characters. For, 
it may contain clear immoralities or contradictions ; and either 
of these would prove it false. Nor will I take upon me to 
affirm, that nothing else can possibly render any supposed 
revelation incredible. Yet still the observation above is, I 
think, true beyond doubt, that objections against Christianity, 
as distinguished from objections against its evidence, are 
frivolous. To make out this, is the general design of the 
present chapter. And, with regard to the whole of it, I can- 
not but particularly wish, that the proofs might be attended 
to, rather than the assertions cavilled at, upon account of any 
unacceptable consequences, whether real or supposed, which 
may be drawn from them. For after all, that which is true, 
must be admitted ; though it shooild show us the shortness of 
our faculties, and that we are in nowise judges of many 
things of which we are apt to think ourselves very compe- 
tent ones. Nor will this be any objection with reasonable 
men ; at least, upon second thought, it will not be any objec- 
tion with such, against the justness of the following observa- 
tions. 

As God governs the world, and instructs his creatures, ac- 
cording to certain laws or rules, in the known course of na- 
ture, known by reason together with experieiice; so the 
Scripture informs us of a scheme of divine Providence, addi- 
tional to this. It relates, that God has, by revelation, in- 
structed men in things concerning his government, which 
they could not otherwise have known, and reminded them of 
things which they might otherwise know ; and attested the 
truth of thp whole bv miracles. Now, if the natural and the 
revealed dispensation of things are both from God, if they 
;;oincide with each other, and together make up oi/e scheme 
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bf Providence, our being incompetent judges of ofte, must 
ffindf^r it credible tiiat we may be incompetent judges alsfi ol 
the other. Since, upon experienc e, the acknowledged con- 
stitution and course of nature is found to be greatly different 
from what, before experience, w(»uld have been expected; 
and such as, men fancy, there lie great objections agtdnst . 
This renders it beforehand highly credible, that they may 
find the revealed dispensation likewise, if they judge of it aa 
tliey do of the constitution of nature, very different from ex- 
pectations formed beforehand ; and liable, in appearance, to 
grea*: objections: objections against the scheme itselfj and 
against the degrees and manners of the miraculous interposi- 
tions, by which it was attested and carried on Thus, sup- 
pose a prince to govern his dominions in the wisest manner 
possible, by common known laws ; and that upon some exi- 
gencies he should suspend these laws, and govern, in several 
instances, in a different manner : if one of his subjects were 
not a competent judge beforehand, by what common rules 
the government should or would be carried on, it could not be 
expected that the same person would be a competent judge, 
in what exigencies, or in what manner, or to what degree, 
those laws commonly observed would be suspended or de- 
viated from. If he were not a judge of the wisdom of the 
ordinary administration, there is no reason to think he would 
be a judge of the wisdom of the extraordinary. V he thought 
he had objections against the former, doubtless, it is highly 
supposable, he might think also, that he had objections 
against the latter. And thusj^ as we fall into infinite follies 
and mistakes, whenever we pretend, otherwise than from ex- 
perience and analogy, to judge of the constitution and course 
of nature, it is evidently supposable beforehand, that we should 
fall into as great, in pretending to judge, in like manner, con- 
cerning revelation. Nor is there any more ground to expect 
that this latter should appear to us clear of objections, than 
that the former should. 

These observations, relating to the whole of Christianity, 
are a pplicable to inspiration in particular. As we are in no 
sort judges beforehand, by what laws or rules, in what degree, 
or by what means, it were to have been expected that God 
would naturally instruct us; so, upon supposition of his 
affording us light and instruction by r,5velation. additional to 
what he has afforded us by reason and experience, we are in 
no sort judges, by what methods, and in what proportion, it 
vere to be expected that this supernatural light and instruc 
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tion would be afforded us.' We know not beforehand, whai 
decree or kind of natui'al information it were xn b ^ ^pecteij 
God would afford men, each by his own reason and experi- 
ence ; nor how far he would enable, and effect ^lal^y Uopose 
them to communicate it, whatever it should be, to each other ; 
nor whether the evidence of it would be certain, highly pro- 
baMe, or doubtful ; nor whether it would be given with equal 
clearness and conviction to all. Nor could we guess, upon 
any good ground . I mean, whether natural knowledge, or 
oven the faculty itself by which we are capable of attaining 
it, reason, would be given us at once, or giadually. In like 
manner, we are wholly ignorant what degree of new know- 
ledge it were to be expected God would give mankind by 
revelation, upon supposition of his affording one ; or how far, 
or in what way, he would interpose miraculously, to qualify 
them, to whom he should originally make the revelation, lor 
communicating the knowledge given by it ; and to secure 
their doing it to the age in which they should live, and to 
secure its being transmitted to posterit3^ We are equally 
ignorant, whether the evidence of it would be certain, or 
highly probable, or doubtful ;* or whether all who should 
have any degree of instruction from it, and any degree of evi- 
dence of its trutli, would have the same ; or whether the 
scheme would be revealed at once, or unfolded gi'adually. 
Nay, we are not in any sort able to judge, whether it wei^ to 
have been expected, that the revelation should have been 
committed to writing ; or left to be handed down, and conse- 
quently corrppted, by verbal tradition, and at length sunk 
under it, if mankind so pleased, and during such tin e as they 
axe permitted, in the degree they evidently are, to act as they 
wiU 

But it may be said, *that a revelation in some of the 
above-mentioned circumstances ; one, for instance, which was 
not committed to writing, and thus secured against danger of 
corruption, would not have answered its purpose.' I ask, 
what purpose ? It would not have answered all the purposes 
which it has now answered, and in the same degree ; but it 
would have answered others, or the same in different degrees. 
And which of these were the purposes of God, and best fell 
in with his general government, we could not at all have de- 
termined beforehand. 

Now since it has been snown, that we have no principles 

* See Chap. 6. 

9* 
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of /oason upon which to judge beforehand, how ii weie to />r 
expected revelation should have been left, or what was moi 
suitable to the divine plan of government, in any of the fore^ 
mentioned respects ; it must be quite frivolous to object after- 
wards as to any of them, against its being left in one way, 
rather than another; for this would be to object against 
things, upon account of their being different from expecta- 
tions which have been shown to be without reason. And 
thus we see, that the only question concerning the truth of 
Christianity is, whether it be a real revelation j not whether 
it be attended with cverv circumstance which we should 
have looked for : and concerning the authority of Scripture, 
whether it be what it claims to be ; not whether it be a book 
of such sort, and so promulged, as weak men are apt to 
fancy a book containing a divine revelation should. And 
therefore neither obscurity, nor seeming inaccuracy of style, 
nor various readings, nor early disputes about the authors of 
particular parts, nor any other things of the like kind, though 
they had been much more considerable in degree than they 
are, could overthrow the authority of the Scripture ; unless 
the Prophets, Apostles, or our Lord, had promised, that the 
book, containing the divine revelation, should be secure from 
those things. Nor indeed can any objections overthrow such 
a kind of revelation as the Christian claims to be, since there 
ar^o objections against the morahty of it, but such as can 
show, that there is no proof of miracles wrought originally in 
attestation of it ; no appearance of any thing miraculous in 
its obtaining in the world ; nor any of prophecy, that is, 
of events foretold, which human sagacity could not foresee. 
If it can be shown, that the proof alleged for all these is ab- 
solutely none at all, then is revelation overturned. But were 
it allowed, that the proof of any one, or all of them, is lower 
than IS allowed ; yet whilst any proof of them remains, reve- 
lation will stand upon much the same foot it does at present, 
as to all the purposes of life and practice, and ought to have 
the hke influence upon our behaviour. 

From the foregoing observations, too, it will foUo^*, nifid 
those who will thoroughly examine into revelation will find 
it worth remarking, that there are several ways of arguing 
which, though just with regard to other writings, are not ap- 
vocable to Scripture ; at least not to the prophetic pails of it 
We cannot argue, Uv instance, that this cannot be the 
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or intent of such a passage of Scripture, for if it had, it wouiJ 
have been expressed more plainlj^, pr have been represented 
imder a moi3 apt figure or hieroglyphic ; yet we may jiistiy 
argue thus, \ rith respect to common books. And the reason 
of this differei ice is very evident ; that in Scripture vie are not 
competent jmlges, as we are in common books, how plainly 
U were to have been expected, what is the true sense should 
have been expressed, or under how apt an image figured. 
The only question is, what appearance there is that this ia 
the sense 1 and scarce at all, how much more determinately 
or accuratelj' it might have been expret-sed or figured ? 

* But is it not self-evident, that internal improbabilities of 
all kinds, v/eaken external pr-^bable pro / V Doubtless. But 
to what practical purpose can this be alleged here, when il 
has been proved before, that real internal improbabilities, 
which rise even to moral certainty, are overcome by the most 
ordinary testimony ? and when it now has been made appear, 
that we scarce know what are improbabilities, as to the mat- 
ter we are here considering ? as it will farther appear from 
what follows. 

For though, from the observations above made, it is mani 
fest, that we are not in any sort competent judges, what su- 
pernatural instruction were to have been expected ; and 
though it is self-evident, that the objections of an incompetent 
judgment must be frivolous ; yet it may be proper to go 'one 
step farther, and observe, that if men will be regardless of 
these things, and pretend to judge of the Script uie by pre- 
conceived expectations, the analogy of nature shows before- 
hand, not only that it is highly credible they may, but also 
probable that they will, imagine they have strong objections 
• against it, however really unexceptionable : tor so, piior to 
experience, they would think they had, against the circum- 
stances, and degrees, and the whole manner of that instruc- 
tion, which is afforded by the ordinary course of nature. 
Were the instruction which Go<l affords to brute creatures by 
instincts and mere propensions, and to mankind by these to 
gether with reason, matter of probable proof, and not of cer- 
tain observation, it would be rejected as hicredible, in many 
instances of it, only upon account of the means by which this 
insti action is given, the seeming disproportions, the limita- 
tions, necessary conditions, and circumstances of it. For 'n 
•tfuice* Would it not h£ ve been thouirbt highly imnroi**}* *> 
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that men should have been so much more capable of disco^ 
vering, even to certainty, the general laws of matter, and ihfl 
magnitudes, paths, and revolutions of the heavenly bodies j 
than the occasions and cnres of distempers, and many othei 
things, in which human life seems so much more nearly con- 
cerned, than in astronomy ? How capricious and irregular a 
way of inft rmalion, would it be said, is that of invention, by 
means of Wi ich nature instructs us in matters of science, and 
in many things upon which the affairs of the world greatly 
depend ; that a man should, by this faculty be made ac- 
quainted with a thing in an instant, when, perhaps, he is 
thinking of somewhat else, which he has in vain been search- 
ing after, it may be, for years. So likewise the imperfections 
attending the only method by which nature enables and di- 
rects t:s to communicate our thoughts to each other, are in- 
numerable. Language, is, in its very nature, inadequate, 
fr/nbiguous, liable to infinite abuse, even from negligence ; 
«ind so liable to it from design, that every man can deceive 
and betray by it. And, to mention but one instance more, 
that brutep without reason, should act, in many respects, 
with a sagacity and foresight vastly greater than what men 
have in those respects, would be thought impossible. Yet it 
is certain they do act with such superior foresight ; whether 
it be their own, indeed, is another question. From these 
things it is highly credible beforehand, that^upon supposition 
God .s;^ould afford men some additional instruction by revela- 
tioi .' f/ould be with circumstances, in manners, degrees, 
wni !«.*hpccts, which we should be apt to fancy we had great 
objections against the credibility of Nor are the objections 
against the Scripture, nor against Christianity in generaJ, at 
all more or greater than the analogy of nature would before- * 
hand, — not perhaps give groimd to expect ; for this analogy 
may not be sufficient, in some cases, to ground an expecta- 
tion u{K)n ; — ^but no more nor greater, than analogy would 
show it, beforehand, to be supposable and credible, that there 
might seem to lie against revelation. 

By applpng these general observations to a particular ob- 
jection, it will be m'^re distinctly seen, how they are applica* 
ble to others of the like kind ; and indeed to almost all ob- 
jections against Christianity, as distinguished from objections 
agamst its evidence. It appears from Scripture, that as it w^aa 
not unusual, in the apostolic age, for persons, upon their con- 
version to Christianity, to be endued with miraculous gifls ; 
so, some of those persons exercised these gifts in a strangel) 
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irregular and disorderly manner : and this is made an objec 
tion against their being really miraculous. Now, the fore 
going observations quite remove this objection, how consider- 
able soever it may appear at first sight. For, consider a per- 
son endued with any of these gifts, for instance, that of 
tongues ; it is to be supposed, that he had the same power 
over tliis miraculous gift, as he would have had over it, hajd 
it been the effect of habit, of study, and use, as it ordinarily 
13 ; or the same power over it, as he had over any other na- 
tural endowment. Consequently, he would use it in the same 
manner he did any other ; either regularly and upon propei 
occasions only, or irregularly and upon improper ones ; ac- 
cording to his sense of decency, and his character of prudence. 
Where, then, is the objection 1 Why, if this miraculous pow- 
er was indeed given to the world to propagate Christianity 
and attest the truth of it, we might, it seems, have expected, 
♦hat other sort of persons should have been chosen to be in 
vested with it ; or that these should, at the same time, have 
been endued with prudence ; or that they should have been 
continually restrained and directed in the exercise of it ; t. c. 
that God should have miraculously interposed, if at all, in a 
different manner or higher degree. But, from the observa- 
tions made above, it is undeniably evident, that we are not 
judges in what degrees and manners it were to have beeivex- 
pected he should^ miraculously interpose ; upon supposition 
of his doing it in some degree and manner. Nor, in the na- 
tural course of Providence, are superior gifts of memory, elo- 
quence, knowledge, and othei talents of great influence, con- 
ferred only on persons of prudence and decency, or such as 
are disposed to make the properest use of them. Nor is the 
instniction and admonition naturally afforded us for the con- 
duct of life, particularly in our education, commonly given in 
a manner the most siiited to recommend it ; but often with 
circumstances, apt to prejudice us against such instruction. 

One might go on to add, that there is a great resemblance 
botween the light of nature and of revelation, in several other 
respects. Practical Christianity, or that faith and behaviour 
'•<hioh renders a man a Christian, is a plain and obvious 
ihing ; like the common rules of conduct, with respect to our 
ordirxarj^ temporal affairs. The more distinct and particular 
cnowltfdge of those things, the study of which the Apostle 
calls, going on unto perfection* and of the prophe*TC parts 

♦ Heh. VL 1. 
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of re\ elation, like many parts of natural and even civil know- 
ledge, n.ay require very exact thought and careful considera- 
tion. The himlerances, too, of natiu*al and of supernatura. 
light and knowledge, have been of the same kind. And as 
it is owned the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet under- 
stood, so, if it ever comes to be understood, before the reslitU' 
Hon of all things j* and without miraculous interpositions, it 
must be in the same way as natural knowledge is come at ; 
by the continuance and progress of learning and of liberty, 
and by particular persons, attending to, comparing and pur- 
suing, intimations scattered up and down it, which are over- 
looked and disregarded by the generality of the world. Foi 
this is the way in which all improvements are made ; by 
thoughtful men tracing on obscure hints, as it were, dropped 
us by nature accidentally, or which seem to come into our 
minds by chance. Nor is it at all incredible, that a book, which 
nas been so long in the possession of mankind, should con- 
tain many truths as yet undiscovered. For, all the same 
phenomena, and the same faculties of investigation, from 
which such great discoveries in natural knowledge have been 
made in the present and last age, were equally in .the pos- 
session of mankind several thousand years before. And pos- 
sibly it might be intended, that events, as they come to pass, 
should open and ascertain the meaning of several parts of 
Scripture. ^ 

It may be objected, that this analogy fails in a material re- 

foect ; for that natural knowledge is of little or no coi>s©. 

aence. But I have been speaking of the general instruction, 

liich nature does or does not afford us. And besides, some 

larts of natural knowledge, in the more common restrained 

6^, se of the words, are of the greatest consequence to the 

ease "xnd convenience of life. But suppose the analogy vlid, 

as it doos not, fail in this res})ect, yet it might be abundantly 

supplied f»*om the whole constitution and course of nature ; 

which showfc;, that God does not dispeuse his gifts nccording 

to our notions of the advantage a.?d consequence they would 

be of to us. And this in general, vith his method of dis* 

pensing knowledge in particular, would together make out 

an analogy full to the point before us. 

But it may be objected still farther, and more generally ; 
*Thc Scripture represents the world as in a state of ruin, I'ld 
Christianity as an expedient to recover it, to help in ♦hes t- 

* Acts iii. 21. 
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Bpects where nature fails ; in pirticular to supply the deficien- 
cies of natural iiglil. Is it credible, then, that so nnany ages 
should have been let pass, before 4 matter of such a sort, of 
FO great and so general importance, was made known to man- 
idnd ; ap^l then that it should be made known to so small a 
part of iiLtm 7 Is it conceivable, that this supply should be 
BO very dehcient, should have the hke obscurity and doubtful- 
ness, be liable to the like perversions, in short, lie open to all 
the like objections, as the light of nature itself ?'* Without 
d^^rmining how far this in feet is so, I answer, it is by no 
means incredible that it might be so, if the light of nature and 
if revelation be from the same hand. Men are naturally liable 
a Jiaeases ; for which God, in his good providence, has pro- 
viuL'i natural remedies.*!" But remedies existing in nature 
have been imknown to mankind for many ages ; are known 
but to few now. ; probably many valuable ones are not known 
yet. Great has been, and is, the obscurity and difficulty, in 
the nature and application of them. Circumstances seem 
often to make them very improper, where they are absolutely 
necesjwiry. It is after long labor and study, and many unsuc- 
cessful endeavours, that they are brought to be as useful as 
they are ; after high contempt and absolute rej'^L^^^lon of the 
most useful we have ; and after disputes and doubts, which 
have seemed to be endless. The best remedies, too, when 
unskilfully, much more if dishonestly, applied, may produce 
new diseases ; and, with the rightest apphcation, the success 
of them is often doubtful. In many cases, they are not at 
all effectual ; where thi^y are, it is often very slowly : and the 
application of them, and the necessary regimen accompany- 
ing it, is, not uncommonly, so disagreeable, that some will 
not submit to them ; and satisfy themselves with the excuse, 
that if they would, it is not certain whether it would be suc- 
cessful. And many persons, who labor under diseases, for 
which there are known natural remedies, are not so happy as 
to be always; if ever, in the way of them. In a word, the 
remedies which nature has provided for diseases, are neither 
certain perfect, nor universal. And indeed the same piinci- 
ples of arguing, which would lead us to conclude that they 
must be so, would lead us likewise to conclude that there could 
be no occasion for them ; i. c. that there could be no diseases 
at all. Anl, therefore, our experience that there are diseases. 
shows, that it is credible beforehand, upon supposition nntur<> 

♦ Chap. 6. t See Chap. 5. 
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has provided remedies for them, that these remedies may be 
as ])y experience we find they are, not certain, nor perfect, noi 
universal ; because it shows, that the principles upon which 
we should expect the contrary, are fallacious. 

And now, what is the just consequence from all these 
things 1 Not that reason is no judge of what is offered to us oa 
beiiig of divine revelation. For this would be to infer, that w e 
are unable to judge of any thing, because we are unable to 
judge of all things. Reason can, and it ought to judge, 
not only of the meamng, but also of the morality and the 
evidence, of revelation. Firsts It is the province of rea- 
son to judge of the morality of the Scripture ; t. c. not whe- 
ther it contains thing's different from what we should have 
expected from a wise, just and good Being ; for objections 
from hence have been now obviated ; but whether it contains 
things plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness ; to 
ftr'hat the light of nature teaches us of God. And 1 know no- 
thing of this sort objected against Scripture, excepting such ob- 
jections as are formed upon suppositions, which would equally 
conclude, that the constitution of nature is contradictory to 
wisdom, justice, or goodness ; wliich most certainly it is not. 
Indeed, there are some particular precepts in Scripture, given 
to particular persons, requiring actions, v/liich would be im- 
moral and vicious, were it not for such precepts. But it is 
easy to see, thai all these are of such a kind, as that the pre- 
cept changes the whole nature of the case and of the ac- 
tion ; and both constitutes and shows that not to be imjust or 
immoral, which, prior to the precept, must have appeared and 
really have been so : which may well be, since none of these 
precepts are contrary to immutable morality. If it were com- 
manded, to cultivate the principles, and act from the spirit of 
treachery, ingratitude, cruelty ; the command would not altei 
the nature of the case, or of the action in any of these instan- 
ces. But it is quite otherwise in precepts which require only 
the doing an external action ; for instance, taking away the 
property or life of any. For men have no right to either life 
or property, but what arises solely from the grant of God 
When this grant is revoked, they cease to have any rights at 
all in either ; and when this revocation is made known, as 
surely it is possible it may be, it must cease to be unjust to 
deprive them of either. And though a course of external 
acts, which without corrimand v/ould be immoral, must make 
an immoral habit, yet a few detached commands fc ave do such 
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natural tendency. I thought proper to say thus much of the 
few Scripture precepts, which require, not vicious actions 
but actions which would have been vicious, had it not been 
for such precepts ; because they are sometimes weakly urged 
as immoral, and great weight is laid upon objections drawn 
from them. But to me there seems no difficulty at all in 
these precepts, but what arises from their being offences ; 
t. c. from their being liable to be perverted, as indeed they 
wre, by wicked designing men, to serve the most horrid pur- 
poses, and perhaps, to mislead the weak and enthusiastic. And 
objections from this head are not objections against revela 
tion, but against the whole notion of religion, as a trial; and 
agaiiist the general constitution of nature. Secondly , Rea- 
son is able to judge, and must, of the evidence of revelation, 
and of the objections urged against that evidence ; which 
shall be the subject of a following chapter.* 

But the consequence of the foregoing observations is, that 
the question upon which the truth of Christianity depends, is 
scarce at all, what objections there are against its scheme, 
since there are none against the morality of it ; but what ob- 
jections there are against its evidence : or, tchat proof there 
remahis of itj after due alloxcances made for the objections 
against that proof Because it has been shown, that the oh- 
sections against Christianity^ as distinguished from objections 
against its evidence^ are frivolous. For surely very little 
weight, if any at all, is to be laid upon a way of arguing and 
objecting, which, when applied to the general constitution of 
nature, experience shows not to be conclusive: and such, I think, 
is the whole waj- of objecting treated of throughout this chap- 
ter. It is resolvable into principles, and goes upon suppositions, 
which mislead us to think, that the Author of nature would 
not act, as we experience he does ; or would act, in such and 
such cases, as we experience he does not in like cases. But 
the unreasonableness of this way of objecting will appeal 
yet more evidently from hence, that the chief things thus ob- 
^ected against, are justified, as shall be farther shown,! by 
distinct, particular, and full analogies, in the constitution and 
course of nature. 

But it is to be remembered, that as frivolous as objections 
of the foregoing sort against revelation ?.re^ yet, when a sup- 
posed revelation is more consistent with itself, and haa • 

* Chap. 7. t Chap. 4, later part; and 5,6. 
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niore general and uniform tendency to promote Airtue, thoa 
all circumstances considered, could have been expected from 
jnthusiam and political views ; this is a j)resum}nive proof o( 
its not proceeding from them, and so of its truth ; .because 
we are competent judges, what might have b^en expect«d 
rroia enthiimasm and political views. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Oj Chrisitaniifj considered as a Scheme or ConMtiiulicn^ 

imperfectly comprehended. 

It hath been now shown,* that the analogy of nature ren- 
ders it highly credible beforehand, that, supposing a revelation 
to be made, it must contain many things very different from 
what we should have expected, and such as appear open to 
great objections ; and that this observation, in good measure, 
t kes off the force of those objections, or rather precludes them. 
But it m.ay be alleged, that this is a very partial answer to 
Buch objections, or a very unsatisfactory way of obviating 
them : because it doth not show at all, that the things object- 
1 against can be wise, just, and good ; much less, that it 
is credible they are so. It will therefore be proper to show 
this distinctly, by applying to these objections against the wis- 
doni, justice, and goodness of Christianity, the answer abovef 
given to the like objections against the constitution of nature ; 
before we consider the particular analogies in the latter, to the 
particular things objected against in the former. Now, that 
which affords a sufficient answer to objections against the 
wisdom, justice, and goodness of the constitution of nature, 
is its being a constitution, a system or scheme, imperfectly 
comprehended ; a scheme, in which means are made use of 
tc accomplish ends ; and which is carried on by general laws. 
For, from these things it has been proved, not only to be pos* 
sible, but also to be credible, that those things which are ob- 
jected against, may be consistent with wisdom, justice, and 
goodness ; nay, may be mstances of them : and even that 
tlie constitution and government of nature may be perfect in 
the highest possible degree. If Christianit}', then, be a schero«, 
and ot the like kind, it is evident, the like objections agai»««^, 
t must admit of the like answer. And, 

♦ In the foregoing Chapter. 

T Part L Chap. 7, to w'lich this all aioftg relbff& * 
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1. Chiistiaiiity is a scheme, quite oeyond our couipieheji- 
81011. The moral government of Gofi is exercised, by^adu- 
ally conducting things so in the course of his providence, ttiat 
every one, at len'^th, and upon the whole, shall receive accord" 
ing to his deserto and neither fraud nor violence, but truth 
and right, shall fiik^illy prevail. Christianity is a particulai 
scheme imder this general plan of providence, and a part of it, 
conducive to its completion, with regard to mankind ; consist- 
ing itself also of various parts, and a mysterious economy 
whicti has been carrying on from the time the world came 
in»to its present wretched state, and is still carrying or?, for iis 
recovery, by a divine person, the Messiah ; * who is to gathei 
together in on**, the children of God that are scattered abroad,'* 
and establish * an everlasting kingdom, wherein dwelletb 
righteousness.*! And in order to it, aiu t /arious manifesta- 
tions of things, relating to this great and general scheme o, 
E^rovidence, through a succession of many ages ; — (* for the 
Spirit of Christ, which was in the prophets, testified before- 
hand his sufferings, and the glory that should follow : unto 
whom it was revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto us, 
they did minister the things which are now reported unto us by 
them' that have preached the gospel ; which things the angels 
desire to look into:'J) — ^afler various dispensations, looking 
forward and preparatory to this final salvation, * In the fulness 
of time,* when infinite wisdom thought fit. He, * being in tht 
form of God, made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
himself the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of men ; and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient to death, even the death of the 
cross: wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name ; that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
arid things in the earth, ard things under the earth ; and thai 
every tongue should confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to tlic 
glory of God the Father.'§ Parts likewise of this economy 
are the ndraculous mission of the Holy Ghost, and his orrli 
nary assistances given to good men ; the invisible govern meui 
which Christ at present exercises over his Church; that which 
he himself refers to in these words, || *ln my father's house 
are many mansions — I go to prepare a place for you ;' and 
iiis future return to *y dge the world in righteousness, ar,d 

♦ John xi. 52. t * P«t- "i. !*• 

11 Peu 1. \l, It. { dul. it 

John zir. f . 
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completely re-establish the kingdom of , God. * For l!ie Fa- 
ther judgeth no man ; but hath committed all jiidgmert unto 
the Son : that all men should honour the Son, even as thej 
honour the Father * All power is given unto him in heaven 
and in earth."}* And he must reign, till he hath put all ene- 
mies under his feet. Then comcth the end, when he shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; 
when he shall have put down all rule, and all authority and 
power. And when all things shall be subdued unto him, 
then shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that put 
all things under him, that God may be all in all.'J Now 
little, surely, need be said to show, that this system, or scheme 
of things, is but imperfectly comprehended by us. The 
Scripture expressly asserts it to be so. And, indeed, one 
cannot read a passage relating to this * great mystery of 
g'odliness,*§ but what immediately runs up into something 
which shows us our ignorance m it ; as every thing in nature 
6hows us our ignorance in the constitution of nature. And 
whoever will seriously consider that part of the Christian 
scheme which is revealed in Scripture, will find so much 
more unrevealed, as will convince him, that, to all the purpo- 
ses of judging and objecting, we know as little of it, as of the 
constitution of nature. Our ignorance, therefore, is as much 
an answer to our objections against the perfection of one, els 
against the perfection of the other. 

II. It is obvious, too, that in the Christian dispensation, as 
Dinch as in the natural scheme of things, means are made use 
of to accomplish ends. And the observation of this furnishes 
us with the same answers to objections agaiiist the perfection 
of Christianity, as to objections of the like kind agauist the con- 
stitution of nature. It shows the credibility, that the things 
objected against, how foolisk^ soever they appear to men, 
may be the very best means of accomplishing the very best 
ends. And their appearing foolishness is no presumption 
Against this, in a scheme so greatly beyond our comprehen - 
■ion. 

III. Tlie credibility, that the Christian dispensation may 
have been, all along, carried on by general a ws, no less tha n 
the course of nature, may require to be i lore distinctly made 
flut. Consider, then, upon what ground it is we say, that the 

• John V. 22, 23. f Matt, xxviii. 18. 41 Cor. xt. 

8 1 Tim. iii. 16. IT 1 Cor. i. 18, kc 
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whole common course of nature is carried on according to gen- 
eral fore-ordained laws. We know, indeed, several of the gen- 
eral laws of matter; and a great part of the natural behavioui 
of living agents is reducible to general laws. But we know, in 
a manner, nothing, by what laws, storms, and tempests, earth- 
quakes, famine, pestHence, become the instruments of destruc- 
tion to mankind. And the laws by which persons bom inta 
the world at such a time and place, are of such capacitie^s, ge 
niuses, tempers ; the laws, by which thoughts come into oui 
mind, in a multitude of cases ; Mnd by which irmumerabk 
things happen, of the greatest ir.lliumce upon the affairs antf' 
state of the world : these laws are so wholly unknown to us, 
thai we call the events, which come to pass bj' them, acci- 
dental ; though all reasonable men know certainlj^, that thert 
cannot, in reality, be any such thing as chance ; and conclude 
diat the thmgs which have this appearance, are the result o1 
general laws, and may be reduced inro them. It is then but 
an exceeduig little way, and in but a very few respects, thai 
we can trace up the natui*al course of things before *js, to 
general laws. And it is only from analogy that we conclude 
the whole of it to be capable of being reduced into them , 
only from our seeing, that part is so. It is from our finding, 
that the course of nature, in some respects and so far. goes on 
by general laws, that we conclude this of the rest. And il 
that be a just gi'ound for such a conclusion, it is a just ground 
also, if not to concludej yf^l to comprehend, to render it suppos- 
able and credible, which is sufficient for answering objections, 
that God's miraculous interpositioiis may have been, all along, 
in like manner, by general laws of wisdom. Thus, that mira- 
culous powers should be exerted at such times, upon such 
occasions, in such degrees and maimers, and with regard to 
such persons, rather than others ; that the affairs of the 
world, being permitted to go on in their natural course so far, 
should, just at such a point, have a new direction given them 
by miraculous interpositions ; that these interpositions should 
be exactly in such degrees and respects only : all this may 
have been by general laws. These laws are unknown, 
indeed, to us ; but no more unknown, than the laws from 
whence it is, that some die as soon as they are born, and 
others live to extreme old age ; that one man is so superior to 
another in understanding; with innumetable more things. 
which, as was before observed, we cannot reduce to any laws 
or rules at all, thoiigh it is taken for granted, they are as 
much reducible *o general ones as gravitat'on. Now, if th^ 
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revealed dispensations of Providence, and miraculous interpa 
nitions, be by general laws, as well as God's ordinary govern- 
ment in the course of nature, made knowm by reason ajid 
experience ; there is no more reason to expect that every exi- 
gence, as it aiises, should be provided for by these general 
laws of miraculous hiterposition, than that every exigence in 
nature should, by the general laws of nature : yet there might 
be wise and good reasons, that miraculous interpositions should 
be by general laws ; and that these laws should not be broken 
in upon, or deviated from, by other miracles. 

Upon the whole, then, the appearances of deficiencies and 
irregularities in nature, is owing to its being a scheme but in 
part made known and of such a certain particular kind in 
other respects. Now we see no more reason, why the frame 
and course of nature should be such a scheme, than why 
Christianiiy should. And that the former is such a scheme, 
renders it credible, that the latter, upon supposition of its 
truth, may be so too. And as it is manifest, that Christianity 
is a scheme revealed but in part, and a scheme in which 
means are made use of to accomplish ends, like to that of 
nature ; so the credibility that it may have been all along 
carried on by general laws no less than the course of nature, 
has been distinctly proved. And from all this it is beforehand 
credible, that there might, I think probable that there would, 
be the like appearance of deficiencies and irregularities in 
Christianity as in nature ; t. e. that Christianity would be 
liable to the like objections, as the frame of nature. And 
these objections are answered by these observations concern- 
ing Christianity; as the like objections against the frame of 
nature, are answered by the like observations concerning the 
frame of nature. 



The objections against Christianity, considered as a matiei 
of fact, having, in general, been obviated in the preceding 
chapter : and the same, considered as made against the wis- 
dom and goodness of it, having been obviated in this \. the 
next thing, according to the method proposed, is to show, that 
the principal objections in particular, against Christianity, 
may be answered by particular and full analogies in nature. 
AjiJ as one of tl em is inatle u.crainst the whole scheme of it 
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together, as just now described, 1 choose to consider it here^ 
rather than in a distinct chapter by itself. The thing objecteii 
against this scheme of the gospel is, ' That it seems to sup- 
oose God was reduced to the necessity of a long series of in- 
tricate means, in order to accomplish his ends, the recovery 
and salvation of the world ; in like sort as men, for want of 
understanding, or power, not being able to come at their end« 
directly, are forced to go round about ways, and make use ol 
many perplexed contrivances to arrive at them.' Now, every 
thing which we see shows the folly of this, considered as an 
objection against the truth of Christianity. For, according 
to our manner of conception, God makes use of variety oi 
means, what we often think tedious ones, in the natural 
course of providence, for the accomplishment of all his ends 
Indeed, it is certain, there is somewhat in this matter quite 
beyond our comprehension ; but the mystery is as great in 
nature as in Christianity. We know what we ourselves aim 
at, as final ends ; and what courses we take, merely as means 
conducing to those ends. But we are gieatly ignorant, how 
far things are considered by the Author of nature, under the 
single notion of means and ends ; so as that it may be said, 
this is merely an end, and that merely means, in his regard. 
And whether there be not some peculiar absurdity in our very 
marmer of conception concerning this matter somewhat con- 
tradictory, arising from our extremely imperfect views of 
things, it is impossible to say. However, thus much is mani 
fest, that the whole natural world and government of it is a 
scheme, or system; not a fixed, but a progressive one: a 
scheme, in which the operation of various means takes up a 
great length of time, before the ends they tend to can be at 
tained. The change of seasons, the ripening of the firuits ol 
the earth, the very history of a flower, is an instance of this ; 
and so is human life. Thus, vegetable bodies, and those o! 
animals, though possibly formed at once, yet grow up by de- 
grees to a mature state. And thus rational agents, who 
animate these latter bodies, are naturally directed to form, 
each his own manners and character, by the gradual gaining 
of knowledge and experience, and by a long course of action. 
Our existence is not only successive, as it must be of necessity, 
but one state of our life and being is appointed by God to be 
a preparation for another ; and that, to be the means of at- 
taining to another succeeding one: Infancy to childhood; 
childhood to youth ; youth to mature age. Men are hnpor 
tient, and for precipitating things : but the Author of uataif 
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jtpi)ears deliberate throughout his operations ; accomplishing 
bis natural ends by slow successive steps. And theie is a 
plan of things beforehand laid out, which, from the nature of 
it, requires various systems of means, as well as length of 
time, in order to the carrjring on its several paits into execu- 
tion. Thus, in the daily course of natm-al providence, God 
operates in the very same manner as in the dispensation of 
Christianity ; making one thing subservient to another ; this, 
to somewhat farther ; and so on, through a progressive series 
of means, which extend, both backward and forward, beyond 
our utmost view. Of this manner of operation, every U)ing 
we ft9e in the course of nature is as mMch an instance, ai aiiy 
part li the Christian dispensation. 

10 
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CHAPTER V. 



Of the particular System of Chrtsttanity ; the Appointment 
of a Mediator^ and the Redemption of the World by him. 

There is not, I think, any thing rela ting to Christianity, 
which has been more objected against, than the mediation ol 
Christ, in some or other of its parts. Yet, upon thorough 
consideration, there seems nothing less justly liable to it. 
For^ 

I. The v'hoie analogy of nature remov^-n all imagined pre- 
sumption against the general notion of * a Mediator between 
God and man.'*. For we find, all living creatures are brought 
into the world and their life in infancy is preserved, by the 
instrumentality of others ; and every satisfaction of it, some 
way or other, is bestowed by the like means. So that the 
visible government, which God exercises over the world, is by 
the instrumentality and mediation of others. And how fai 
his invisible government be or be not so, it is impossible to 
determine at all by reason. And the supposition, that part 
of it is so, appears, to say the least, altogether as credible as 
the contrary. There is then no sort of objection, from the 
light of nature, against the general notion of a mediator be- 
tween God and man, considered as a doctrine of Christianitj', 
or as an appointment in this dispensation ; since we find, by 
experience, that God does appoint mediators, to be the instru- 
ments of good and evil to us, the instruments of his ju^ice 
and his mercy. And the objection here refenred to is urged, 
not agaiiist mediation in that high, eminent, and peculiar 
sense, in which Christ is our mediator ; but absolutely against 
the whole notion itself of a mediator at all. 

II. As we must suppose, that the world is under the 

♦ I Tim. ii. 5. 
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proper moral {government of God. or in a slate ol re lid on, ba- 
fore we can enter into consideration of the revealed doctrine 
concerning the redemption of it by Christ ; so that supposi- 
tion is here to be distinctly taken notice of. Now, the divine 
Dioral government which religion teaches ns, implies, that the 
conseqiujnce of vice shall be misery, in some future slate, by 
the righteous judgment of God. That such consequent pTm- 
ishment shall take effect by his appointment, is necessarily 
implied. But, as it is not in any sort to be supposed, that we 
are made acquainted with all the ends or reasons for which 
It is fit future punishment should be inflicted, or why God 
has appointed such and such consequent misery should fdi- 
low vice ; and as we are altogether in the dark, how or in 
what manner it shall follow, by what immediate occasions, 
or by the instrumentality of what means; there is pj) ab- 
surdity in supposing, it may follow in a way analogous to 
that in which many miseries follow such and such courses 
A^ action at present: poverty, sickness, infamy, untimely 
death by diseases, death from the nands of civil justice. 
There is no absurdity in supposing future punishment may 
follow wickedness of course, as we speak, or in the way of 
natural consequences, from God's original constitution of the 
world ; from the nature he has given us, and from the condi 
tion in which he places us : or, in like mahner, as a person 
rashly trifling upbn a precipice, in the way of natural conse- 
quence, falls down ; in the way of natural consequence, breaks 
his limbs, suppose ; in the way of natural consequence of this, 
without help, perishes. 

Some good men may, perhaps, be offended, with hearing 
it spoken of as a supposable thing, that the future pimish- 
ments of wickedness may be in the way of natural conse- 
quence ; as if this were taking the execution of justice out ol 
the hands of God, and giving it to nature. But they should 
remember that when things come to pass according to the 
course of nature, this does not hinder them from being his 
doing, who is the God of nature ; and that the Scripture as- 
crijes those punishments to divine justice, which are known 
to be natural ; and which must be called so, when distin- 
guished from such as are miraculous. But, after all, this 
Bupposition, or rather this way k»f speaking, is here iiad? use 
of only by way of illustration of the subject before us. Fot, 
since it mast be admitted, that the futurb punishment of 
wickedness is not a matter of arbitrary appointment, but of 
reason, equity, and justice ^ it comes, for aught I see, to th 
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samo thing, w hether it is supposed to be inflicte<l in a way 
analogous to that in which the temporal punishments of vice 
and folly are inflicted, or in any other way. And though 
there were a difference, it is allowable in the present case to 
make this supposition, plainly not an incredible one. That 
future punishment may follow wickedness in the way of 
natural consequence, or according to some general laws of 
government already established in the universe. 

III. Upon this supposition, or even without it, we may 
observe somewhat, much to the present purpose, in the con- 
stitution of nature, or appointments of Providence : the pro- 
vision which is made, that all the bad natural consequences 
of men's actions should not always actually follow ; or, that 
sucii bad consequences, as, according to the settled course 
of things, would inevitably have followed, if not prevented, 
should, in certain degrees, be prevented. We are apt, pre* 
sumptuously, to imagine, that the world might have been so 
constituted, as that there would not have been any such thing 
as misery or evil. On the contrary, we find the Author of 
nature permits it. But then, he has provided reliefs, and^ 
in many C£ises, perfect remedies for it, after some pains and 
difficulties ; reliefs and remedies even for that evil, which is 
the fruit of our own misconduct, and which, in the course of 
nature, would have continued, and ended in our destruction, 
but for such remedies. And this is an instance both of se- 
verity and of indulgence, in the constitution of nature. Thus, 
all the bad consequences, now mentioned, of a man's trifling 
upon a precipice, might be prevented. And, though all were 
not, yet some of them might, by proper interposition, if not 
rejected ; by another's coming to the rash man's relief, with 
ois own laying hold on that relief, in such sort as the case 
requires. Persons may do a great deal themselves towards 
preventing the bad consequences of their foliies ; and more 
'nay be done by themselves, together with the assistance of 
oth3rs, their fellow creatures ; which assistance nature re- 
quires and prompts us to. This is the general constitution oi 
the world. Now, suppose it had been so constituted, that 
after such actions were done, as were foreseen naturally to 
draw after them misery to the doer, it should have been no 
more hi human power to have prevented that naturally con- 
sequent misery; in any instance, than it is, in all ; no one can 
say, whether such a more severe constitution of things might 
not yet have been really good. But that, on the contrary, 
pro\asion is made by nature, that we may and do, to so great 
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degree, prevent the bad natural effects of our follies ; thii 
may be called mercy, or compassion, in the original constitu- 
tion of the world ; compassion, as distuiguished from good- 
ness in general. And, the whole known constitution and 
course of things affording us instances of such compassion, 
it would be according to the analogy of nature to hope, that, 
however ruinous the natural consequences of vice might bOj 
from the gdneral laws of God's government over the universe^ 
yet provision might be made, possibly might have been 
originally made, for preventing those ruinous conseo,uencea 
from inevitably following ; at least from following universally, 
^nd in all cases. 

Many, 1 am sensible, will wonder at finding this made ,a 
question, or spoken of as in any degree doubtful. The gene- 
rality of mankind are so far from having that awful sense of 
things, which the present state of vice and misery and dark- 
ness seems lo make but reasonable, that they have scarce any 
apprehension, or thought at all, about this matter, any way ; 
and some serious persons may have spoken unadvisedl3^ con- 
cerning it. But let us observe, what we experience to be, and 
what, from the very constitution of nature, cannot but be, the 
consequences of irregular and disorderly behaviour ; even of 
such rashness, wilfulness, neglects, as we scarce call vicious. 
Now, it is natural to apprehend, that the bad consequences of 
Irregularity will be greater, in proportion as the irregularity is 
so. And there is no comparison between these irregJilarities, 
and the greater instances of vice, or a dissolute profligate dis- 
regard to all religion ; if there be any thing at all in religion 
For, consider what it is for creatures, moral agents, presump 
tuously to introduce that confusion and misery into the king 
dom of God, which mankind have, in fact, introduced ; to blas- 
pheme the sovereign Lord of all ; to contemn his authority ; 
to be mjurious to the degree they are, to their fellow-creatures, 
the creatures of God. Add, that the eflects of vice, in the prf,- 
sent world, are often extreme misery, iiTetrievable ruin, a/id 
even death : and, upon putting all this together, it will appear, 
thait as no one can say, in what degree fatal the unpreventcd 
consequences of vice may be, according to the general rule of 
divine government ; so it is by no means intuitively certain, 
how far these consequences could possibly, in the nature of the 
thing, be prevented, consistently with the e^jrnal rule of right, 
or with what is, in fact, the moral constitution of nature 
However, there would be large ground to hf)pe, that the uni- 
?ersal government was not so severely strict, but that th »'e 
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WftB room for pardon, or for having those penal conseq-aencei 
prevented. Yet, 

1 V. There seems no probability, that any thing we could 
do, would alone, and of itself, prevent them ; prevent their fol- 
lowing, or being inflicted. But one would think, at least, it 
were impossible that the contrary should be thought certain 
For we are not acquamted with the whole of the case. We 
are not informed of all the reasons, which render it fit that 
future punishments should be inflicted ; and, therefore, canriot 
know, whether any thing we could do would make such an 
alteration, as to render it fit that they should be remitted. We 
do not know, what the whole natural or appomted consequen- 
ces of vice are, nor in what way they would follow, if not pre 
vented ; and, therefore, can in no sort say, whether we could 
do any thing, which would be sufficient to prevent them 
Our ignorance being thus manifest, let us recollect the analogy 
of nature, or providence. For though this may be but a slight 
ground to raise a positive opinion upon in this matter, yet it ia 
sufficient to answer a mere arbitrary assertion, without any 
kind of evidence, urged by way of objection against a doctiine 
the proof of which is not reason, but revelation. Consider, 
then, people ruin their fortunes by extravagance ; they bring 
diseases upon themselves by excess ; they incur the penalties 
of civil laws, and surely civil government is natural : will sor- 
row for these follies past, and behaving well for the future, 
alone and of itself, prevent the natural consequences of them i 
On the contrary, men's natural abilities of helping themselves 
are often impaired ; or, if not, yet they are forced to be be- 
holden to the assistance of others, upon several accounts, and 
in diflferent ways: assistance which they would have had no 
occasion for, had it not been for their misconduct ; but which, 
in the disadvantageous condition they have reduced them- 
selves to, is absolutely necessary to their recovery, and re- 
trieving their affairs. Now, since this is our case, considering 
ourselves merely as inhabitants o[ this world, and as having 
a temporal interest here, under the natural government <rf 
God, which, however, has a great deal moral in it ; why i« 
It not supposable, that this may be our case also in oiu: more 
important capacity, as under his perfect moral govemment- 
and having a more general and future interest depending ? It 
we have misbehaved in this higher capacity, and rendered 
ourselves obnoxio^ s to the future punishment which God has 
armexed to vice ; t is plainly credible, that behaving well foi 
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the time to come, may be — not useless, God forbid — but 
wholly insufficient, alone and of itself, to prevent that punish 
ment ; or to put us in the condition which we should have 
been in, had we preserved our innocence. 

And though we ought to reason with all reverence, when* 
ever we reason concerning the divine conduct, yet it may cie 
added, that it is clearly contrary to all our notions of govern- 
ment, as well as to what is, in fact, the general constitution 
of nature, to suppose that doing well for the future, should 
in all cases, prevent all the judicial bad consequences of hav- 
ing done evil, or all the punishment annexed to disobedience. 
And we have manifestly nothing from whence to determine, 
in what degree, and in what cases, reformation would pre 
vent this punishment, even supposing that it would in some. 
And, though the efficacy o( repentance itself alone, to pre- 
vent what mankind had rendered tliemselves obnoxious to, 
and recover what they had forfeited, is now insisted upon, in 
opposition to Christianity ; yet, by the general prevalence of 
propitiatory sacrifices over the heathen world, this notion, of 
repentance alone being sufficient to expiate guilt, appears to 
be contrary to the general sense of mankind. 

Upon the whole, then, had the laws, the general laws of 
God's government, been permitted to operate, without any 
interposition in our behalf the future punishment, for aught 
we know to the contrary, or have any reason to think, must 
inevitably have followed, notwithstanding any thhig we could 
have done to prevent it. Now, 

V. In this darkness, or this light of nature, call it which you 
please, revelation comes in; confirms every doubting fear, which 
could enter into the heart of man, concerning the future un- 
prevented consequence of wickedness ; supposes the world 
to be in a state of ruin, (a supposition which seems the very 
ground of the Christian dispensation, and which, if notproveable 
by reason, yet it is in no wise contrary to it ;) teaches us, too, 
that the rules of divine government are such, as not to admit of 
pardon immediately and directly upon repentance, or by the 
sole efficacy of it ; but then teaches, at the same time, what 
nature might justly have hoped, that the moral governn lent of 
the universe was not so rigid, but that there w^as room for an 
interposition to avert the fatal consequences of vice ; which 
therefore, by this means, does admit of pardon. Revelation 
veachos us, t hat the unknown laws of God 's more genereu 
government, no less than the particular laws by which we 
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experience he go'i eras us at present, are compassionate,* 
well as good, in the more general notion of goodness ; and 
that he hath mercifully provided, thut there should be an 
interposition to prevent the destruction of human kind, what^ 
ever that destruction unprevented would have been. * God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever beHeveth,' not, to be sure, in a speculative, but in 
a practical sense, * that whosoever beiieveth in him should not 
perish;*! gave his son in the same way of goodness to the 
world, as he aifords particular persons the friendly assistance 
of their fellow-creatures, when, without it, their temporal ruin 
would be the certain consequence of their follies; in the 
same way of goodness, I say, though in a transcendent and 
infinitely higher degree. And the Son of God * loved us, and 
have himself for us,* with a love which he himself compares 
to that of human friendship ; though, in this case, all com- 
parisons must fall infinitely short of the thing intended to 
be illustrated by them. He interposed in such a manner, as 
was necessary and effectual to prevent that execution of jus- 
tice upon sinners, which God had appointed should otherwise 
have been executed upon them ; or in such a manner, as 
to prevent that punishment from actually following, which, 
according to the general laws of divine government, must 
have followed the sins of the world, had it not been for such 
interposition. J 

If any thing here said should appear, upon first thought, 
inconsistent with divine goodness, a second, I am persuaded 

♦ Page I28,&c f John iii. 16. 

Jit cannot, I suppose, be imagined, even by the most mrsoiy reader, 
that it is, in any sort, affinped, or implied, in any thing said in this dhap- 
ter, that none can have the benefit of the general redem]3tion, but sudi 
AS have the advantage of being made acquainted with it in the present 
life. — ^But, it may be needful to mention, that several questions, which 
have been broiight into the subject before us, and determined, are not in 
Ih^ least entered into here ; c{uestions which have been, I fear, rashly 
determined, and, perhaps, with equal rashness, contraiy ways. For in- 
stance : Whether God could have saved the world by other means tL«n 
the death of Christ, consistently with the general laws of his government 1 
And, had not Christ came into the world, what would have been the 
diture condition of the better sort of men ; those just persons over the 
face of the earth, for whom Manasses in his prayer asserts, repentance 
was not appointed ? The meaning of the first of these questions is 
greatly ambiguous ; and neither of them can properly be answered, 
without goin^ upon that infinitely absurd supposition, that we know 
the whole of tne case.. And, perhaps, the very inquiry, what wotdd hatt 
folhwed if God had not done as he has 7 may ha% e m it some very greet 
im])ropriety ; and ought not to be curried on any farther than is necee> 
wry to help (»ur partial and inadequate conccptioiui of thinga. 
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mil eniirelj remo^ that appearance. For were we la siip* 
poee the constitution of things to be such, as that the 'wholo 
creation must have ucrished, had it not been for somt^what. 
which God had ap|)oiiited should be in order to prevent that 
ruin ; even this sup|>osition would not be inconsistent, in imy de- 
gree, with the most absolutely perfect goodness. But siiL it may 
be thought, that this whole manner of treating the subject be- 
fore U8, supposes mankind to be naturally in a very strange 
state. And truly so it does. But it is not Christianity w hicb 
has put us into this state Whoever will consider the manifold 
miseries, and tb<) extreme wickedness of the world ; that the 
best have great wrongnesses with themselves, which they 
complain of^ and endeavour to amend ; but, that the gene- 
rality grow more profligate and corrupt with age : that hea- 
then moralists thought the present state to be a state of punish- 
ment; and, what might be added, that the earth, our habitation, 
has the appearance of being a ruin : whoever, I say, wRl con- 
sider all these, and some other obvious things, will think he 
has little reason to object against the Scripture account, that 
mankind is in a state of degradation ; against this being the 
feet : how difficult soever he may think it to account for, 
or even to form a distinct conception of, the occasions and cir- 
cumstances of it. But that the crime of our first parents was 
the occasion of our being placed in a more disadvantageous 
condition, is a thing throughout, and particularly analogous 
to what we see, in the daily course of natural Providence ; as 
the recovery of the world, by the interposition of Christ, has 
been shown to be so in general. 

VI. The particular manner in which Christ interposed in the 
redemption of the world, or his office as Mediator, in the 
largest sense, between God and man^ is thus represented to 
as in the Scripture : * He is the light of the world ;'* the re- 
vealer of the will of God in the most eminent sense : He is a 
propitiatory sacrifice ;f * the Lamb of God ;*J and as he vo- 
luntarily offered himself up, he is styled our High-Priest.§ 
A nd, which seems of peculiar weight, he is described before, 
hand in the Old Testament, under the same characters of a 
priest, and expiatory victim. || And whereas it is objected, 

* John i. and riii. 19. 

tRoin. iii. 25, and y. 11. iCor. y. 7. Eph. y. 8. IJokn \L 3 
Matt. xxvi. 28. 
X John i. 29, 36, and throughout the book of Revelatioiv 
§ Throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Ulsa liii. Dan. iz. 24. Psaln* ex 4, 
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that all this is merely by way of allusion to the sacrifices of 
the Mosaic law, the apostle, on the contrary, ai!irms, that the 
* law was a shadow of good things to come, and not the very 
image of the things ;** and that the piiests thai offer gifts 
according to the law — serve unto the example and shadow 
of heavenly things, as Moses was admonished of God, when 
he was about to make the tabernacle. * For see,* sailh he, 
' tha^ thou make all things according to the pattern showed 
to thee in the mount :*| t. c. the Levitical priesthood was a 
shadow of the priesthood of Christ, in like manner as the ta- 
bernacle made by Moses was according to that showed him 
in the Moimt. The priesthood of Christ and the tabernacle 
in the Mount, weie the originals : of the former of which, the 
Levitical priesthood was a type ; and of the latter, the taber« 
nacle made by Moses was a copy. . The doctrine of this 
epistle, then, plainly is, that the legal sacrifices were allusions 
to the great and final atonement to be made by> the blood of 
Christ y and not that this was an allusion to those. Nor can 
any thing be more express and detenninate, than the follow- 
ing passage : ' It is not possible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats should take away sin. Wherefore, when he cometh 
into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering/ i. e. of bulls 
and of goats, * thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou pre- 
pared me — ^Lo, I come to do thy will, O God. — By which 
will we are sanctified, through the offering of the body of • 
Jesus Christ once for all.'| And to add one passage more 
of the like kind : ' Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
many ; and unto them that look for him shall he appear the 
second time, without sin ;' t. e. without bearing sin, as he did 
at his first coming, by being an offering for it; without 
having our iniqnUies again laid upon hinij without being any 
more a sin-offering ; — * Unto them that look for him shall iie 
appear the second time, without sin, unto salvation.'§ Nor 
do the inspired writers at all confine themselves to this man 
ner of speaking concerning the satisfaction of Christ, but de* 
clare an efiicacy in what he did and suffered for us, additional 
to, and beyond mere instruction, example, and govemmeni, 
in a great variety of expression : ' Tnat Jesus should die fys 
that nation,' the Jews ; * and not for th?it nation only, but that 
also,' plainly by the efficacy of his death, * he should gather 
together in one the children of God that were scattered 

♦Heb.x.1. t Heb. viil 4, 5. THeb. x.4, 5, 7, £ 10. 

k lieb. ir. 28. 
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abroad :'* that * he suffered for sins, the just for the uuj\ist :'•*■ 
that * he gave his life, himself, a ransom:* J that *we are 
bought, bought with a price :'§ that *hc redeemed us with 
his blood; redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us :'|| that he is our * advocate, intercessor, 
and propitiation :' IT that *he was made perfect (or consum- 
mate) through sufferings ; and being thus made perfect, ho 
became the author of salvation :'** that * God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world to hunself, by the death of liis Son hy 
the cross: not imputing their trespasses unto them:'|| and, 
lastly, tliat * through death he destroyed him that had the 
power of death.'IJ Christ, then, having thus 'humbled 
himself, and become obedient to death, even the death of the 
cross, God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name ; hath given all things u\to 
his hands ; hath committed all judgment unto him ; that all 
men should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father.'§§ 
For, * worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, 
and blessing ! And every creature which is in heaven, and 
on the earth, heard I, saying, Blessing, and honor, and glory, 
and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb, for ever and ever !'|l|| 

These passages of Scripture seem to comprehend and ex 
press the chief parts of Christ's office, as mediator between 
God and man ; so far, I mean, as the nature of this his office 
b revealed , and it is usually treated of by divines under 
three heads. 

First, He was, by the way of eminence, the Prophet : * that 
Prophet that should come into the world,'iril to declare the di- 
vine \v\\\. He published anew the law of nature, which men 
had corrupted ; and the very knowledge of which, to soin« 
degree, was, lost among them. He taught mankind, taught 
us authoritatively, to * live soberly, righteously and godij' in 

♦ Jo»n ri. 61 ,52. 1 1 Pet. iii. 18. 

I Matt. XX. 23. Mark x. 45. 1 Tim. iu 6. 
i 2 Pet. ii. 1. Rev. xiv. 4. 1 Cor. vi. 20. 

II 1 Pet. i. 19. Rev. v. 9. Gal. iii. 13. 
IT Heb. vii. 25. 1 John ii. 1, 2. 

** Heb. ii. 10, and v. 9. 
tt 2 Cor. V. 19. Rom. v. 10. Eph. ii. 16. 

nileb. ii. 14. See also a remarlcabie passage in the hoc^ of Job, 
(xxiii. 24. 
§§ Phil, u. 8, 9. John iii. 35, and v. 22, 23. 
Illl P*>7. '•. 12, 13. ITir John vi. 14. 
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this present world/ in expectation of the future judgment ol 
God. He confirmed the truth of this moral sj'stem of nature, 
and gave us additional evidence of it ; the evidence of testi- 
raony.* He distinctly revealed the manner in which Grod 
would be worshipped, the efficacy of repentance, and the re^ 
wards and punishments of a future life. Thus he was a pro- 
phet in a sense in which no other ever was. To which is to 
be added, that he set us a perfect * example, that we shcfold 
follow his stejjs.' 

Secondly J Ho has a * kingdom, which is not of this workL' 
He founded a church, to be to mankind a standing memorial 
of religion, and mvitation to it ; which he promised to be with 
always, even to the end. He exercises an invisible govem- 
m'ant over it himself, and by his Spirit ; over that part of ic 
"which is militant here on earth, a government of discipline, 
* for the perfecting of the saints, for the edifying his body ; till 
we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge ol 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of tha 
stature of the fulness of Christ.'| Of this Qhurch, all persons 
scattered over the world, who live in obedience to liis laws, 
are members. For these he is * gone to prepare a place, and 
will come again to receive them unto himself, that where he 
is, there they may be also ; and reign with him for ever and 
ever :*J p.nd likewise * to take vengeance on them that know 
not God, and obey not his gospel/§ 

Against these parts of Christ's office, I find no objections 
but what are fully obviated in the beginning of this Chapter. 

Lastly^ Christ offered himself a propitiatory sacrifice, and 
made atonement for the sins of the world : which is mentioned 
last, in regard to what is objected against it. Sacrifices of ex- 
piation were commanded the Jews, and obtained amongst most 
other nations, from tradition, whose original probably was reve- 
lation. And they were continually repeated, both occasion- 
ally and at the returns of stated times ; and made up greet 
part of the external religion of mankind. * But now once in 
tne end of the world Christ appeared, to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself || And this sacrifice was in the highest 
degree, and with the most extensive influence, of that efficacy 
for obtaining pardon of sin, which the heathens may be sup- 
posed to have thought their sacrifices to have been, and wbw:b 

♦ Page 163, &c f Eph. iv. 12, 13. 

I John xiv. 2, 3. ReT. iii. 21, and xi. 15. 

\ 2 Thess. L a || Heb. U. 26 
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the JewiBh sa mf.ces really were in some degree, and with 
regard to some persons. 

How, and in what particular way, it had this efficacy, there 
are not wantii^ig persons who have endeavoured to explaip , 
but I do not fi-id that the Scripture has explained it. Wc 
seem to be very much in the dark concerning the manner in 
which the ancients understood atonement to be made, i. e. par- 
don to be obtained, by sacrifices, ^nd if the Scripture has, 
as surely it has, left this matter of the satisfaction of Christ 
mysterious, left somewhat in it unrevealed, all conjectures 
about it must be, if not evidently absurd, yet at legist uncer* 
tain. Nor has any one reason to complain for want of far- 
ther information, unless he can sho^v his claim to it. 

Some have endeavoured to explain the efficacy of what 
Christ has done and suffered for us, beyond what the Scrip 
ture has authorized ; others, probably because they could not 
explain it, have been for taking it away, and confining his office 
as Redeemer of the world, to his instruction, example, and go 
vemment of the church ; whereas the doctrine of the gospel 
appears to be, not only that he taught the efficacy of repen- 
tance, but rendered it of the efficacy which it is, by what he 
did and suffered for us : that he obtained for us the benefit oi 
having our repentance accepted unto eternal life : not only that 
lie revealed to sinners, that they were in a capacity of salva- 
tion, and how they might obtain it ; but, moreover, that he put 
them into this capacity of salvation, by what he did and suf- 
fered for them ; put us into a capacity of escaping future pun- 
bhment, and obtaining future happiness. And it is our wis- 
dom thankfully to accept the benefit, by performing the con- 
ditions upon which it is offered, on our part, without disputing 
how it was procured on his. For,^ 

VII. Since we neither know by what means punishment 
in a future state would have followed wickedness in this ; noi 
m what manner it would have been inflicted, had it not been 
prevented ; nor ai the reasons why its infliction would have 
been needful ; nor the particular nature of that state of hap- 
piness which Christ has gone to prepare for his disciples ; 
and since we are ignorant how far any thing which we could 
do, would, alone and of itself, have been effectual to prevent 
that punishment to which we are obnoxious, and recover that 
happiness which we had for eited ; it is most evident we are 
not judges, antecedently to revelation, whether a mediatoi 
was or was not necessary t > obtain those ends ; to prevent 
»Jiat futme punishnient, and bring mankind to the final hap 
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pii*3ss of th3ii nature. And for the very same reasons, upon 
Buppo^.:inn of the necessity of a mediator, we are no more 
judges, antecedently to revelation, of the whole nature of his 
otHce, or the several parts of which it consists ; of what was 
fit and requisite to be assigned him, in order to accomplish the 
ends of divine Providence in the appointment. And from 
h'^.nce it foUows, thaf to object against the expediency or use- 
fulness ot particular things revealed to have been done oi 
suffered by him, because we do not see how they were 
coaducive to those ends, is highly absurd. Yet nothing is 
more common to be met with, than this absurdity. But if it 
be acknowledged beforehand, that we are not judges in the 
case, it is evident that no objection can, with any shadow oi 
reason, be urged against any particular part of Christ's medi- 
atorial office revealed in Sciipture, till it can be shown posi 
tively, not to be requisite, or conducive, to the ends proposed 
to be accomplished ; or that it is in itself unreasonable. 

And there is one objection made against the satisfaction of 
Christ, which looks to be of this positive kind ; that the doc- 
trine of his being appointed to suffer for the sins of the world, 
icpresents God as being indifferent whether he punished the 
innocent or the guilty. Now, from the foregoing observa 
tions, we may see the extreme slightness of all such objec 
tions ; and, (though it is most certain all who make them do 
not see the consequence,) that they conclude altogether as 
much against God's whole original constitution of nature, 
and the whole dail}' course of divine Providence, in the go- 
vernment of the world, t. c. against the whole scheme of 
theism and the whole notion of religion, as against Christ ianitj-. 
For the world is a constitution, or system, whose parts have 
a mutual reference to each other; and there is a scheme of 
things graduallj?^ carrying* on, called the course of nature, tc 
the carrjring on of which God has appointed us, in variou§ 
ways, to contribute. And when, in the daily course of 
natural providence, it is appointed that innocent people shor.Id 
Buffer for the faults of the guilty, this is liable to the very 
same objection as the instance we are now consider lig. Tho 
infinitely greater importance of that appointment of Chris- 
tianity which is objected against, does not hinder but it may 
be, as it plainly is, an appointment of the very same kind 
with what the world affords us daily examples of. Nay, il 
there were any force at all in the objection, it would be 
stronger, in one respect, against natural providence, than 
against Christianity ; because, under the former, we are in 
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macy coses commanded, and even necessitated, whether we 
wlL o: no, to suffer for the faults of others ; whereas the 
sufferings of Christ were voluntary. The world's being 
under the righteous government of God, does indeed imply, 
that finally, and upon the whole, every one shall receive ac- 
cording to his personal deserts ; and the general doctrine of 
the whole Scripture is, that this shall be the completion of 
the divine government. But, during the progress, and, for 
ought we know, even in order to the completion of this moral 
Bcheme, vicarious punishments may be fit, and absolutely 
necessary. Men, by their follies, run themselves mto ex- 
treme distress; into difficulties which would be absolutely 
fatal to them, were it not for the interposition and assistance 
of others. God commands by the law of nature, that we 
afford them this assistance, in jnany cases where we cannot 
do it without very great pains, and labour, and sufferings to 
ourselves. And we see in what variety of ways one person*s 
sufferings contribute to the relief of another ; and how, or by 
what particular means, this comes to pass, or follows, from 
the constitution and laws of nature, which come under our 
notice; and being familiarized to it, men are not shocked 
with it. So that the reason of their insisting upon objections 
of the foregoing kind, against the satisfaction of Christ, is, 
either that they do not consider God's settled and uniform ap- 
pointment as his appointment at all, or else they forget that 
vicarious punishment is a providential appointment of every 
day's experience : and then, firom their being unacquainted 
with the more general laws of nature, or divine government 
over the world, and not seeing how the sufferings of Christ 
could . contribute to the redemption of it, unless by urbitr?.ry 
and tjrrannical will, they conclude his sufferings could not 
contribute to it any other way. * And yet, what has been 
often alleged in justification of this doctrine, even from the 
apparent natural tendency of this method of our redemption — 
its tendency to vindicate the authority of God's lawo, and 
deter his creatures from sin: this has never yet been an- 
swered, and is, I think, plainly unanswerable : though I am 
far from thinking it an account of ihe whole of the case. But 
without taking this into consideration, it abundantly appears, 
firom the observations above made, that this objection is, not 
an objection against Christianity, but agaii st the whole 
general constitution of nature. And if it were to be consid- 
ered as fin objection against Christianity, or considering it as 
»t 's, an objection against the constitution of nature, it amounts 
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to no more in conclusion than this, that a divine appointment 
cannot be necessary, or expedient, because the objector doe« 
not discern it to be so ; though he must own that the nature 
of the case is such, as renders him incapajble of judging whe- 
ther it be so or not ; or of seeing it to be necessary, though it 
were so. 

It is indeed a matter of great patience to reasonable men, 
to find people arguing in this manner ; objecting against the 
credibility of such particular things revealed in Scripture, that 
they do not see the necessity or expediency of them. For, 
though it is highly right, and the most pious exercise of our 
understanding, to inquire with due reverence into the ends 
and reasons of God's dispensations ; yet, when those reasons 
are concealed, to argue from our ignorance, that such dis- 
pensations cannot be from God, is infinitely absurd. The 
presumption of this kind of objections seems almost lost in 
the folly of them, And the folly of them is yet greater, when 
they are urged, as usually they are, against things in Chris- 
tianity analogous, or like to those natmral dispensations ol 
Providence, which are matter of experience. Let reason be 
kept to; and, if any part of Che Scripture account of the re- 
demption of the world by Christ can be shown to be really con- 
trary to it, let the Scripture, in the name of God, be given up : 
but let not such poor creatures as we, go on objecting against an 
infinite scheme, that we do not see the necessity or usefulness 
of aH its parts, and call this reasoning ; and, which st.ll far- 
ther heightens the absurdity in the present case, parts which 
wo are not actively concerned i i. For, it may be worth men 
lioning, 

Lastly^ That not only the reason of the thing, but the whol 
analogy of nature, should teach us, not to expect to have the 
like information concerning the divine conduct, as concerning, 
our own duty. God instructs us by experience, (for it is 
not reason, but experience, which instructs us,) what good 
or bad consequences will follow from our acting in such 
and such manners ; and by this he directs us how we are 
to behave ourselves. But, though we are sufficiently in 
structed fo/ the common purposes of life, yet it is but an 
almost infinitely small part of natural providence which we 
are at all let into. The case is the same with regard to 
revelation. The doctrine of a mediator between God and 
man, against which it is objected, that the expediency of 
some things in it is not understood, relates only to what was 
done on God*s part in the appointment, and on the Mediator's 
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cn the execution of it. For what is required of us in coii- 
Bequence of this gracious dispensation, is another subierl, T. 
^Hrhich none can complain for want of information. The con- 
fititution of the world, and God's natural government over it, 
is aU mystery, as much as the Christian dispensation. Yet 
under the first, he has given men all things pertaining to life ; 
ariti under the other, all things pertaining unto godliness. And 
it may be adiied, that there is nothing hard to be accounted 
for hi any of the common precepts of Christianity ; though, 
if there were, surely a divine command is abundantly suf- 
ficient to lay us under the strongest obligations to obedience. 
But the fact is, that the reasons of all the Christian precepts 
are evident. Positive institutions are manifestly necessary to 
keep up and propagate religion among? t mankind. And our 
duty to Christ, the internal and external worship of him ; this 
part of the religion of the gospel manifestly arises out of what 
he has done and suffered, his authority and dominion, and 
ibc relation wliich he is revealed to stand in to us« 
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CHAPTER VI. 



11/ iki *janl of Universality in Revelation; and oj then^ 
posed Deficiency in the Proof of it. 

It has been :hought by some persons, that if the evidence 
of revelation appears doubtful, this itself turns into a positive 
argument against it ; because it cannot be supposed, that, if 
it were true, it would be left to subsist upon doubtful evidence 
And the objection against revelation, from its not being uni- 
versal, is often insisted upon as of great weight. 

Now, the weakness of these opinions may be shown, by 
observing the suppositions on wtiich they are founded,^ which 
are really such as these ; — that it cannot be thought GoJ 
would have bestowed any favour at all upon us, unless in ino 
degree which, we think, he might, and which, we imagine, 
would bo most to our particular advantage ; and also, that it 
cannot be thought he would bestow a favour upon any, unless 
he bestowed the same upon all : suppositions which we find 
contradicted, not by a few instances in God's natural govern- 
ment of the world, but by the general analogy of nature 
together. 

Persons who speak of the evidence of religion as doubtful^ 
and of this supposed doubtfulness as a positive argument 
against it, should be put upon considering, what that e\idenct 
indeed is, which they act upon with regard to their tempo- 
ral interests. For, it is not only extremely difficult, but, in 
many cases, absolutely impossible, to balance pleasure and 
pain, satisfaction and uneasiness, so as to be able to say, on 
which side the overplus is. Th^ are the like difficulties and 
mipossibilities, in making he du^llowances for a change of 
temper and ♦astc, for satiety, disgusV ill health ; any of which 
render men incapable of enjoying, Vfter they have obtained, 
what they most eagerly desired, ^umberless, too, are th6 
accidents, besides that one of untimXhr death, which \aay 
even probably disappoint the best coii^rter' schemes; and 
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Strong objections are often seen lo lie against ihem, not to be 
removed or answered, but which a^m overbalanced by rea* 
Bons on the other side ; so as thai the certain difficulties and 
dangers of the pursuit are, by ^ery one, thought justly dis- 
regarded, upon account of ther^appearing greater advantages 
in case of succesj, though tlrfere be but little probability of it. 
Ltostlyj Every one observe^our liableness, if we be not upon 
our guard, to be deceived hi the falsehood of men, and the false 
appearances of things ; aiid this danger must be greatly in- 
creased, if there be a strong bias within, suppose from indulged 
pas&ion, to favour the deceit. Hence arises that great uncer- 
tamty and doubtfulness of proof, wherein our temporal inter- 
est really consists; what are the most probable means of 
attaining it ; and whether those means will eventually be 
successful, .^^d numberless instances there are, in the daily 
course of life, in wiiich all men think it reasonable to engage 
in pursuits, though the^piscfebility is greatly against succeed- 
ing ; and to make such provteiQn for themselves, as it is sup- 
posable they may have occasionlftM;jthough the plain acknow- 
ledged probability is, that they neve?^»ii^. Then those who 
think the objection against revelation, froiVi its light not being 
universal, to be of weight, should observe, that the Author of 
nature, in numberless instances, bestows that upon some, 
which he does not upon others, who seem equally to stand in 
need of it. Indeed, he appears to bestow all his gifts with 
the most promiscuous variety, among creatures of the same 
species : health and strength, capacities of prudence and of 
knowledge, means of improvement, riches, and all external ad- 
vantages. And as there are not any two men found of exactly 
like shape and features, so, it is probable, there are not any two 
of an exactly like constitution, temper, and situation, with re- 
gard to the goods and evils of life. Yet, notwithstanding 
these uncertainties and varieties, God does exercise a natural 
government over the world ; and there is such a thing as a 
prudent and imprudent institution of life, wnth regard to our 
health and our affairs, under that his natural government. 

As neither the Jewish nor Christian revelation have been 
universal, and as they have been afforded to a greater or less 
part of the world, at different times, so, likewise, at different 
times, both revelations have had different degrees of evidence. 
The Jews who lived d'uing the succession of prophets, that 
is, from Moses till after the Captivity, had higher evidt nee of 
the truth of their religion, than those had who lived ni the 
uiterval between the last-mentioned period and the coming of 
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Christ. And the first Christians had higher evidence of the 
miracles wrought in attestation of Christianity than what we 
have now. They had also a strong presumptive pi oof of the 
truth of it, perhaps of much greater force, in way of argu- 
ment, than many may think, of which we have very little r^ 
maining ; I mean, the presumptive proof of its truth from the 
influence which it had upon the lives of the generality of its 
professors. And we, or future ages, may possibly have a prool 
of it, which they could not have, from the conformity between 
the prophetic tastory, and the state of the world, aixl of Chris- 
tianity. And farther :^iwe weie lo suppose the evidence, 
which some have of relmoti, to amount to little more than 
seeing that it may be trua wt that they remain in great doubts 
and uncertainties about /brfth its evidence and its nature, and 
great perplexities conceftjung the rule of life ; others to have 
a full conviction of theA^th of religion, with a distinct know 
ledge of their duty ;^r(a others severally to have all the inter- 
mediate degrees Qpreligious light and evidence, which lie be- 
tween these tw^!--If we put the case, that for the present it 
was intended revelation should be no more than a small light, 
in the midst of a world greatly overspread, notwithstanding it, 
with ignorance and darkness ; that certain glimmeiings of 
this light should extend, and be directed, to remote distances, 
in such a manner as tTiat those who really partook of it 
should not discern from whence it originally came ; that 
some, in a nearer situation to it, should have its light ob- 
scured, and, in different ways and degrees, intercepted ; and 
that others should be placed within its clearer influence, and 
be much more enlivened, cheered, and directed by it ; but yet, 
that even to these it should be no more than * a light shining 
in a dark place:' all this would be perfectly uniform and of a 
piece with the conduct of Providence, in the distribution of its 
other blessings. If the fact of the case really were, that 
some have received no light at all from the Scripture ; as 
many ages and countries in the heathen world : that others, 
though they have, by means of it, had essential or natural 
religion enforced upon their consciences, yet have never had 
the genuine Scripture revelation, with its real evidence, pro- 
posed to their consideration ; and the ancient Persians and 
modern Mahometans may possibly be instancep of people in a 
situation somewhat like to this : that others, though they 
have had the Scripture laid before them as of divine revela- 
tion, yet have had it with the system and evidence of Chris-, 
uarity so interpolated, *he system so cornipted, the eviden<'a 
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80 blended with false miracles, as to leave the mind in the 
utmost doubtfulness and uncertainty about th e whole ; which 
may be the state of some thoughtful men in most of those na- 
tions who call themselves Christian : and, lastly j that others 
have had Christianity offered to them in its genuine smiplicity, 
and with its proper evidence, as persons in countries and 
churches of civil and of Christian liberty ; but, however, that 
even these persons are left in great ignorance in many 
respects, and have by no means light afforded them enough 
to satisfy their curiosity, but only to regulate their life, to 
teach them their duty, and encourage them ui the careful 
discharge of it : I say, if we were to suppose this somewhat 
of a general true account of the degrees of moral and reli- 
gious light and evidence, which were intended to be afforded 
mankind, and of what has actually been and is their situa- 
tion, in their moral and religious capacity, there would be 
nothing in all this ignorance, doubtfulness, and imcertainty, 
in all these varieties and supposed disadvantages of some in 
comparison of others, respecting religion, but may be paralleled 
by manifest analogies in the i^atural dispensations of Provi- 
dence at present, and considering ourselves merely in our 
temporal capacity. 

Nor is there any thing shocking in all this, or which would 
seem to bear hard upon the moral administration in nature, if 
we would really keep in mind, that every one should be 
dealt equitably with ; instead of forgetting this, or explaining 
it away, after it is acknowledged in words. All shadow of 
injustice, and indeed all harsh appearances, in this various 
economy of Providence, would be lost, if we would keep in 
mind, that every merciful allowance should be made, and no 
more be requu'ed of any one, than what might have been 
equitably expected of him, from the circumstances in which 
AC was placed ; and not what might have been expected, had 
he been placed in other circumstances : i. e. in Scripture lan- 
guage, that every man shall be * accepted according to what 
ho hud, not according to what he had not/* This, however, 
dotL not by any means imply, that all persons* condition here 
is squally advantageous with reepect to futurity. And 
Providence's designing to place some in greater darkness 
with respect to religious knowledge, is no more a reason why 
ihey should not endeavour to get out of that darkness, and 
others to brine: them out- of it, than why ignorant and slow 

♦2Cor. viii. 12. 
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people, in matters of other knowledge, should not endeavom 
to learn, or should not be instructed. 

It is not unreasonable to suf^ose, that the se me wise and 
good principle, whatever it wasVrhich disposed the Author ol 
nature to make different kmds and orders of creatures, dis- 
poned him also to place creaturek of like kinds in diflferent 
situations ; and that the same principle which disposed him to 
make creatures of different moral capb,cities, disposed him also 
to place creatures of like moral capacities in different reli- 
gious situations ; and even the same creatures, in different pe- 
riods of their being. And the accounljor reason of tliis, is also 
most probably the account why the cinstitution of things is 
such, as that creatures of moral natpres or capacities, for a 
considerable part of that duration im which they are hving 
agents, are not at all subjects of mj^ality and religion ; but 
grow up to be so, and grow up to bfe so more and more, gra- 
dually, from childhood to mature Jge. 

What, in particular, is the account or reason of these 
things, wo must be greatly in/ne dark, were it only that we 
know so very little even of^r own case. Our present stale 
may possibly be the cop^^uence of somewhat past, which 
we are whoUy ignor^ of; as it has a reference to somewhat 
to come, of whid*^e know scarce any more than is neces- 
sary for practice A system or constitution, in its notion, 
implies variety ; and so complicated a one as this world, very 
great variety. So that were revelation universal, yet from 
men's different capacities of understanding, from the different 
lengths of their lives, their different educations and other ex 
temal circumstances, and from their difference of temper and 
bodily constitution, their religious situations would be widely 
different, and the disadvantage of some in comparison of 
others, perhaps, altogether as much as at present. And the 
true account, whatever it be, why mankind^^r^suetia part of 
mankind, are placed in this conditioft-'flftgnorance, must 1 o 
supposed also the true aoeotJnt of our farther ignorance, m 
not knowing the rea^ns why, or whence it is, that they are 
placed in this condition. But the following practical reflec- 
tions may deserve the serious consideration of those persons 
who think the circumstances of mankind, or their own, in tht 
forementioned respects, a gtound of complaint. 

First ^ The evidence of religion not appearing o^vious, 
may constitute one particular part of some men*s trial In the 
religious sense ; as it gives scope for a virtuous exerci&e, cm 
ricioiis neglect, of ih-^ir understan-iing, in examinins: or ncv 
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examining into that evidence. There seems no possible rea- 
son to be given, why we may not be in a slate of moral pro- 
Dation, with regard to the exercise of our \3nderstanding upon 
the subject of religion, as we are with regard to our behaviour 
in common affairs. The former is as much a thing within 
our power and choice as the latter. An^f 1 suppose it is to 
be laid down for certain, that the samycharacter, the same 
inward piinciple, which, after a ma^ is convinced of the 
truth of religion, renders him obediej^ to the precepts of it, 
would, were he not thus convinced^et him about an exam- 
ination of it, upon its system and^idence being offer^ni to his 
thoughts ; and that in the latte/state, his examination would 
be with an impartiality, serious^ss, and solicitude, proportion- 
able to what his obedience is inth©4SMa3fler. And as inatten- 
tion,, negligence, want of all serious concern, about a matter 
of such a nature and such importance, when oifercd to men's 
corsideration, is, before a distinct conviction of its truth, as 
real immoral depravity and dissoluteness, as neglect of reli- 
gious practice after such conviction ; so, active solicitude 
about it, and fair impartial consideration of its evidence before 
such conviction, is as really an exercise of a morally right 
temper, as is religious practice after. Thus, that religion is 
not intuitively true, but a matter of deduction and inference ; 
that a conviction of its truth is not forced upon every one, 
but left to be, by some, collected with heedful attention to 
premises ; this as much constitutes religious probation, as 
much affords sphere, scope, opportunity, for right and wrong 
behaviour, as any thing whatever does. /Audi their manner 
of treating this subject, whfiiiiaidJjefefe them, shows what 
is in their heart, and is an ex^rtigit-e^t. 

Secondly J It appears to be a thing as evident, though it is 
not so much attended to, that if, upon consideration of religion, 
the evidence of it should seem to any persons doubtful in 
the highest supposable degree, even this doubtful evidence 
will, however, put them into a general state of probation^ m 
the moral and religious sen?e. For, suppose a man to be really 
in doubt, whether such a person had not done him the great- 
est favor ; or, whether his whole temporal interest did not de- 
pend upon that person ; no one who had any sense of grati- 
tude and of prudence, could possibly consider himself in the 
»ame situation, with regard to such person, as if he had no 
s\ich doubt, bi truth ^4lJg.^sJ3i§Uo say, that certainty and 
doubt are the same, as to say, the situaTirn»^3ow mentioned 
■voald leave a man as entirelv at liberty, in poiVl of (jratitude 
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or prudence, ashe^could-bep'rcre he certain he had received 
ao^X»aHronr§ucE person, or that he no way depended upcHi 
hjn. And thus, though the evidence of religion which ia 
afforded to some men, should be little more than that they arc 
given to see the system of Christianity, or religion in general, 
to be supposable and credible, this ought in all reason to beget 
a serious practical apprehension that it may be true. And even 
this will afford matter of exercise, for religious suspense and 
deliberation, for moral resolution and self-government ; because 
the apprehension that religion may be true, does as really 
Iny men under obligations, as a full conviction that it is 
true. It gire^^occasion and motives to consider farther the 
unportant subjec^;^4o preserve attentively upon their minds 
a general implicit sen^bsjhat they may be under divine moral 
government, an awful soHcitude about religion, wrhether na- 
tural or revealed. Such ajtorehension ought to turn men's 
eyes to every degree of ne wight which may be had, from 
whatever side it comes, and ^duce them to refrain, in the 
mean time, from all immoralities,Vnd live in the conscientious 
practice of every common virtue. ^Especially are they bound 
to keep at the greatest distance from all dissolute profaneness 
— for this the very nature of the cale forbids ; and to treat 
M ith highest reverence a matter upon which their own whole 
interest and being, and the fate of niture depends. ITiis be 
haviour, and an active endeavour io maintain within them 
selves this temper, is the business, Ahe duty and the wisdom 
of those persons, who complain at the doubtfubiess of reli 
gion ; is what they are under th/most proper obligations to ; 
and such behaviour is an exer^n of, and has a tendency to 
improve in them, that characte/ which the practice of all the 
several duties of religion, frojft a full conviction of its truth, 
is an exertion of, and has a lendency to improve in others; 
others, I say, to whom God has afforded such conviction. Nay, 
considering the infinite iniportance of religion, revealed as 
well as natiural, I thinkil may be said in general, that who- 
ever will weigh the miater thoroughly, may see there is not 
near so much diffe^Mice as is commonly imagined, between 
what ought in reasofn to be the rule of life, to those persons who 
are fully convinced of its truth, and to those who have only 
a serious doubtiftg apprehension that it may be true. Theii 
Slopes, and feam, and obligations, will be m various degrees • 
but as the subjtct-matter of their hopes and fears is the same, 
so the subject-nmtter of their obligations, what tl\ey are boimi 
to do and lo refrain from, is not so very unlike. 
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It is to be obeyed farther, that>(k)m a character ^f under- 
Btandiiig, ox fk situation of influenceSn the woild, some per- 
sons have it /n their power to do infinitelV more harm or good, 
oy setting aft example of profaneness, ami avowed disregard 
to all religicfci, or, on the contrary, of a seriAus, though perhaps 
doubting, jfcprehension of its truth, andyOf a reverend regard 
to »t under [his doubtfulness, than thejj^an do by acting well 
or ill in all the common inlercourses>ftmon2:st mankind : ana 
CDnscquentlv they are most hi^J^Jy accountable for a beha- 
riour, whicn, they may easilj' [a^see^ is of such importance, 
aiid in which thc^re is most nj^nly a right and a wrong ; even 
admitting th^ evidence ofj?^igion to be as doubtful as is pre- 
tended. 

The grouni^f the^ observations, and that which renders 
them just and tpueyis,*thct doubling necessarily implies some 
degree of evidenp6^for that of which we doubt. For no per- 
son would beyin IWibt concerning the truth of a nuniber of 
facts-soand socircuin^(i»iced, which should accidentally come 
into his tKoughts, anchyof which he had no evidence at ail. 
And though in the case olSan e\en chance, and where conse- 
quently we were in doubt, we^ould iji common language say, 
that we had no evidence at aliSfor either side ; yet that situa- 
tion of things which rcnaers it\n even chance and no more 
that such an event will happen, renders this case equivalent 
to all others, where there is such evidence on both sides of a 
question,* as leaves the mind in doub^conceming the truth. 
Indeed, in all these cases, there is no\iore evidence on the 
one side than on the other; but there is\\vhat is equivalent 
to) much more for either, than for ihe truVh of a number of 
facts which come in^o one's thoughts at randohj. And thus, 
in all these cases, doubt as much presupposes evidience, lower 
degrees of evidence, as belief presupposes higher, and cer- 
tainty higher still. Any one, who will a Uttle attend to the na- 
M::e of eviience, will easily carrj^ this observation on, and see, 
that between no. evidence at all, and that degree of it which 
affords ground of doubt, there are as many intermediate dd- 
^ees, as there are between that degree which is the ground 
o! doubt, and demonstration. And, though we have not fa 
culties to distinguish these degrees of evidence with anj' sor; 
of exactness, yet, in proportion as the}'^ are discerried, the5' 
ought to influ(;nce our practice. For it is as real an impcrfe^ 
ion in the m3;-al :haractcr, not tobe influenced in prac tii';e by a 
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lower degree of evidence when ^Uscemed, as it is in the under* 
stinding, not to discern it. .^i^ as, in all subjects which men 
consider, ihey discern the low'^as well as higher degrees 
oi evidence, proi>orlionably to lhe\ capacity of understandvjog . 
«iO in practical subjects, they ar^influcuced in practice by 
the. lower as well as higher degrades of it, proper tionabiy to 
their fairness and honesty. AndXas, in proportion to de- 
fects in the understanding, men are iinapt to .see lower degrees 
of evidence, are in danger of overloiking eyidence when it ia 
not glaring, and are easily imposoiR upon iji such cases : so 
in proportion to the corruption ofi^he heaal, they seem capa- 
ble of satisfying themselves "wfthharjpg no regard in prac- 
tice to evidence acknowjad^fl real, ifit be not overbearmg. 
From these thingsilrlmisy^ollow, that doubting concerning 
religion implies suirfi a degf^e of evidenfce for it, as, joined with 
the consideration of k^«'<mportance, unquestionably lays men 
imder the oblige^i^jai^efore mentioned, to have a dutiful regard 
to it in all their behaviour. 

Thirdly^ The difficulties in which the eviSence of reh- 
gion is involved, which some complain of, is nd more a just 
ground of complaint, than the external circumstanies of tempt- 
ation, which others are placed in ; or thsn difficulties in the 
practice of it, after a full conviction of ils truth. Temptatioijs 
render our state a more improving state of discipine* than it 
would be otherwise ; as they give occasion for a/more atten- 
tive exercise of the viituous principle, which aonfirin? and 
strengthens it mo. c than an easier or less attentive exercise of 
it could. Now, speculative difficulties are, in tms respect^ of 
the very same nature wi»h these external temptations. For 
the evidence of religion not appealing obvious, is, to some 
persons, a temptation to reject it, without anW consideration 
at all ; and therefore requires such an attentwe exercise ol 
the virtuous principle, seriously to consider thit evidence, aa 
there would be no occasion for, but for such temptation. And 
the supposed doubtfulness of its evidence, aftel* it has been Ia 
some sort considered, affords opportunity to kn unfair niind^ 
of explaining away, and deceitfiilly hiding Ifrom itseh", ihat 
e^iience which it might see : and also for mep's encouraging 
themselves in vice, from hopes of impunity/though they do 
clearl}' see thus much at least, that these hoyks arc unceriain : 
in like manner, as the common temptations ip many instance! 
of folly, whi(ih end in temporal infamy and iLui, is the ground 



* Part I. chan. 5. 
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for hope of not being detected, and of escaping ^vith impunity: 
I. e. the donbifulness of he truth beforehand, tliul such foohab 
behaviour will thus enl in mfamy and ruin. On the con* 
trary, sui^sed doubtfu ness in the evidence of religion calls 
for a more careful and i ttentive exercise of the virtuous prin- 
ciple, in faii'ly yielding hemselves up to the proper influence} 
of any real evidence, th >ugh doubtful ; and jn practising con- 
scientiously all virtue, though under some uncdrtainty 
whether the govemmait in the universe may not possibly 
be such, as that vice ijiay escape with impunity. And, in 
general, temptation, mffi.ning. by this word the lesser allure- 
ments to wrong, and difficulties in the discharge of our duly^ 
as well as the greater oiies ; temptation, I say, as ^uch, and 
of every kind and dcCTee, as it calls forth some virtuous 
cfFortSj additional to whal would otherwise have been wanting, 
cannot but be an additional discipline and improvement of 
virtue, as well as probati )n of it, in the other senses of that 
word. So that the vei y same account is to be given, why 
the evidence of religion s lould be left in such a manner, as to 
require, in some, an attei tive, solicitous, perhaps painful, ex- 
ercise of their understanling about it ; as why others should 
be placed in such circun^tances as that,, the practice of its 
common duties, after a full conviction of the truth of it, should 
require attention, solicititde, and pains: or, why appearing 
doubtfulness should be p rmitted to afford matter of tempta- 
tion to some ; as why e xternal difficulties and allurements 
should be permitted to afford matter of temptation to others. 
The same account also! is to be given, why some should be 
exercised with temptatiois of both these kinds, as why others 
should be exercised wifti the latter in sucn very liigh de- 
grees*, as some have peen, particularly as the primitive 
Christians were. * 

Nor does there appeal any absurdity in supposing, that tiie 
S2ieculative difficulties p which the evidence of religion is 
mvolved, may make even the principal part of some per- 
sons' trial. For, as the| chief temptations of the geneiality 
of the world, are, the irdinary motives to injustice or unre 
strained pleasure ; or to live in the neglect of religion from 
that frame of mind, which renders many persons almost with- 
out feeling as to any tmng distant, or which is not the object 
of their senses ; so there are other persons without this sbal- 
A)wnes8 of temj'^er, peitons of a deeper sense f s to what is id 
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lat constitutes, what 



visible and future, wb ) not only see, but haFe a general prac- 
ticdl feeling that what is to come will be/present, and that 
things are not less real for their not being me object of sense ; 
and who, from their natural constitution ofpody and of temper, 
and from their external condition, may hale small temptations 
to behave ill, small difficulty in behaving well, in the common 
course of life. Now, when these latter parsons have a distinct^ 
full conviction of the tiuih of religion, without any possible 
doubts or difficulties, the practice of it is to them ima voidable, 
unless they will do a constant violence to their own mmds * 
and religion is scarce any more a discipl ne to them, than it is 
to creatures in a state of perfection. 1 et these persons may 
possibly stand in need of moral (Uscipliije and exercise, in a 
higher degree than they would have by inch an easy practice 
of religion. Or it may be requisite, foa reasons unknov/a to 
us, that they should give some further njanifestation what is 
their moral character, to the creation f f God, than such a 
practice of it would be. Thus, in the gre 
situations in which men are placed, ^\ 
chiefly and peculiarly constitutes the pJobation, in all senses, 
of some persons, may be the difficulties In which the evidence 
of religion is involvod ; and their princmal and distinguished 
trial may be, how they will behave unJer and with respect to 
these difficulties. Circumstances in nien's situation in their 
temporal capacity, analogous in goqp measure to this, re- 
specting religion, are to be observed. 
are placed in such a situation in the 
difficulty, with regard to conduct, ia 

prudent when it is known ; for this, En numberless cases, is 
as easy as the contrary : but to som J, the pnncipal exercise 
is, recollection, and being upon their [guard against deceitii; 
the deceits, suppose, of those about Ihem ; against false ap- 
pearances of reason and prudence. To persons in some situa- 
tions, the principal exercise, with resjiect to conduct, is atten- 
tion, in order to inform themselves Vvhat is proper, what is 
really the reasonable and prudent pari to act. 

But as I have hitherto gone upon aipposition, that men'a 
dissatisfaction with the evidence of rAgion, is not owing t« 
their neglects or prejudices ; it must b« added, on the othei 
hand, in all common reason, and as wiat the truth of the 
ease plainly requires should be added, t&it such diisatis&c 
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lior. possibly may be owing to those, possibly may be men's 
•wn mult. For, 

If there are any persons, who never se: themselves heartijy, 
and in earnest, to be informed in religion , if there are any, 
v.'hiD secretly wish il ruay not prove- true, and are less atten- 
tive to evidence than to difficulties, and more to objections 
ihaji to what is said in answer to ihem ; these persons wili 
scarce be thought in a likely way of seeing the evidence of 
religion, though it were most certainly true, and capab.e of 
being ever so fully proved. If any accustom themselves to 
consider this subject usually in ihe way of mirth and sport ; 
if they ar.tend to forms and representations, and inadequate 
manners of expression, mstead of the real things intended by 
them, (for signs often can be no more than inadequately ex- 
pressive of the things signified ;) or if they substitute human 
errors in the room of divine titith ; why maj^ not all, or any 
oi' these things, hinder some men from seeing that evidence 
which really is seen by others ; as a like turn of mind, with 
respect to matters of common speculation, and practice, does, 
we fi id by experience, hinder them from attaining that know- 
ledge and right understanding, m matters of common specu- 
!ation and practice, which more fair and attentive minds at- 
tain to ? And the effect will be the same, whether their neg- 
lect of seriously considering the evidence of religion, and their 
indirect behaviour with regard to it, proceed from mere caro- 
lessness, or from the grosser vices ; or whether it be owing 
to this, that forms, and figurative manners of expression, as 
well as "errors, administer occasions of ridicule, when the 
things intended, and the truth itself, would not. Jflen may 
indulge a ludicrous turn so far ^ as to lorif nil nrn^t^f conduct 
and prudence in worldly affairs, and even, as it seems, to 
impair their faculty of r^on. And in general, levity, care- 
lessness, passion, and prejudice, do hini^er us from \mng 
rightly informed, with respect to common things ; and they 
may, in like manner, and perhaps in soine farther providential 
manner, with respect to moral and religious subjects ; may 
binder e /idence from being laid before us, and from being seen 
when it is. The Scripture* does declare, *that everyone 
»hall not untlerstand.' And it makes no difTerence by what 

* Dan. xii. 10. See also Isa. xxix. 1.3, 14. Matt. vi. 23, and xi. 25^ 
tnd xxiii. II, 12. John iii. 9. John v. 44. 1 Cor. ii. 14, and 2 Cor. iv. 
4. 2 Tim. iii. 13 ; and that affectionate, as well as authoritative admo> 
nition, so very mac y times inculcated, ' He that hath ears to hear, let 
hiin huir.' Urotius saw so a*jrongly the things intended in these and 
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jrrovid .'.ntiiil conduct this conies to pass; whether the e\i 
dftnce of Chris uuiiity was, originiillj &Lid wiili design, pui 
and left so, as that those who are desirJus of evading moral 
obligat'ons should not see it, and that Jponest-minded persona 
should ; or whether it comes to pass by any other means. 

Farther: The general proof of naturil religion and of Chris 
tianity, does, 1 think, lie level to comii|on men ; even those, 
tile greatest part of whose time, from nhildhood to old age, ia 
taken up with providing, for themselves and their families, the 
conimon conveniences, perhaps necessaries of li^*** those I 
mean, of this rank, who ever think at all of askmg after 
proof, or attending to it. Common m( n, were they as much 
in earnest about religion as about th( ir temporal affairs, are 
capable of being convinced upon real € ^ idence, that there is a 
God who governs the world; and tliey feel themselves to 
be of a moral nature, and accountablp creatures. And as 
Christianity entirely falls in with ihisltheir natural sense of 
things ; so they are capable, not only of being persuaded, but 
of being made to see, that there is levidence of miracles 
wrought in attestation of it, and many appearing completions 
of prophecy. But though this proof ia real and conclusive, 
yet it is liable to objections, and may hi run up into difficul- 
ties ; which, however, persons who ara capable, not Only of 
talking of, but of really seeing, are cjAiable also of seeing 
through ; t. e. not of clearing up and aiswering them, so as 
to satisfy their curiosity, for of such kitwled^ we are not 
capable with respect to any one thing in lature ; but capable 
of seeing that the proof is not lost in th jse difficulties, or de- 
8*royed by these objections. But then t . thorough examina- 
tion into religion, with regard to these o jections, which can- 
not be the business of every man, is a n atter of pretty large 
compfiss, and'from the nature of it, reqiii es some knowledge, 
as well as time and attention, to see hov the evidence comes 
out, upon balancing one thing with ano her, and what, upon 
the whole is the amount of it. Now, 1* persons who have 
picked up these objections from others, Ind take for granted 
they are of weight, upon the word of tljose from whom they 
received them, or, by often retailing of [hem, come to see, oi 
fiincy they see, them to be of weight, will not prepare thera- 
selvcs for such an examination^ with a [competent degree ol 

other passag^cs of Scripture of the like sense, V^ to say, tliat the proo* 
given us of Christianity was less than it nnight have been, for this very 
purpose : Ut ita senno Evangelii tanquam lapis esset Lyditis atl quern m 
gtfua sanabilia exptorartntur. D.'. Ver. R. C. 1. 2. towaids tlie enJ. 
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knowledge ; or will not give that time and attention to the 
eubject, which, from the n^tm*e of it, is necessary for aUaining 
such information : in this pase, they must remain in doubtful- 
ness, ignorance, or error I in the same way as they must 
with regard to common sciences, and matters of common life, 
if they neglect the necessary means of being informed In 
them. 

But still, perhaps, it will be objected, that if a prince or 
common master were tq send directions to a servant, he would 
take care, that they should always bear the certain n-'^^ka 
who they came from, and tlat tlieir sense should be ai.vuys 
plain ; so as that there shjould be no possible doubt, if he 
could help it, concerning tne authority or meaning of them. 
Now, the proper answer to till this kind of objections is, that, 
wherever the fallacy lies, iJis even certain we cannot argue 
thus with respect to Him who is the governor of the world ; 
and particularly, that he dies not afford us such information, 
with repect to our temporal affairs and interests, as experience 
abundantly shows. However, there is a full answer to this 
objection, from the very nAture of religion. For, the reason 
why a prince would giver his directions in this plain manner, 
is, that he absolutely deares.such an external action should 
be done, without concerning himself with the motive or prin- 
ciple upon which it is dine : t. e. he regards only the external 
event, or the thing's pein^ done, and not at all, properly 
speaking, the rloing of It, or the action. Whereas the whole 
of morality e^nd religion consisting merely in action itself, 
there is no sort of paJallel between the causes. But if the 
prince be supposed tp regard only the action ; i. e. onl^^ to 
desire to exercise, or In any sense prove, the understaiiduig 
or loyalty of a servaAt, he would not always give his orders 
in such a plain manmer. It may be proper to add, that the 
will of God, respecting morality and religion, may be consid- 
ered, either as absolute, or as only conditional. If it be abso- 
hite, it can only be I thus, that we should act virtuously in 
such given circumsjances ; not that we should be brought 
to act so, by his clianging of our circumstances. Ar.d if 
God's will be thus/ absolute, then it is in our power, iii the 
highest and strictelt sense, to do or to contradict his will ; 
which is a most wighty consideration. Or his will may he 
considered only aaf conditional, — that if we act so and so, we 
shall be rewarded/; if otherwise, punished : of which condi- 
tional will of the Author of nature, tl e whole coas*itntion of 
t affords most certain instances. 
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CTjX)n the whule : That we are in a slate of religion neces 
sarily implies, that we are in a state of* probation ; and tha 
ciedibilitv of our bein«r at all in such a stale being admitted, 
there seems no peculiar difRcultj^ in suppoping our probation 
to be, just as it is, in those respects whichiare above objected 
against. There seems no pretence froim the reason of the 
tiling to say^ that the trial cannot equimbly be any thing, 
but whether persons will act suitably to certain infomation, 
or such as admits no room for doubt; so as tpal there can be ua 
danger of miscarriage, but eitner from their not attending to 
wnal they certainly know, or from overbearing passion hurry- 
ing them on to act contrary to it. For, sinipe ignorance and 
doubt afford scope for probation in all senshs, as really as in- 
tuitive conviction or certainty ; and since the two former are 
to be put to the same accoimt as difficulties n practice ; men's 
moral probation may also be, whether they will take due care 
to inform themselves by impartial con.siderati )n,and afterwards 
whether they will act as the case requires, ipon the evidence 
which they have, nowever doubtful. And this, we find by 
expeAence^ is frequently our probation, in our temporal ca- 
pacity. For the information which we wa it, with regard tc 
our worldly interests, is by no means alv ays given us ol 
course, without any care of our own. An4 we are greatly 
liable to self-deceit from inward secret prejudices, and also to 
the deceit of others. So that to be able to jAlge what is the 
prudent part, often requires much and difficul^, consideration. 
Then, after wo have judged the very best we caii, the evidence 
upon which we must act, if we live and act fit all, is perpetually 
doubtful to a very high degree. And the constitution and 
course of the world in fact is such, as that want of impartial 
consideration what we have to do, and venturing upon extra- 
vagant courses, because it is doubtful what will be the conse- 
quence, are often naturally, t. e. providentially, altogether as 
fatal, as misconduct occasioned by heedlesk inattention to 
what we certainly know, or disregarding it fr^n overbearing 
passion. 

Several of the observations here made mly well seem 
strange, perhaps unintelligible, to many goodlmen. But ii 
the persons for whose sake tl ey are made, think so ; persona 
who object as above, and throw off all regard Ip religion un- 
der pretence of want of evidence ; I desire them to considei 
tts^ain whether their thinking so, be owing to an4 thing unin 
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" toUigiblc in these observations, or to their own not having such 
a sense of religion and serk)us solicitude about it, as even 
their state of scepticism does in all reason require ? It ought 
to be forced upon the reflecl on of these persons that our na- 
ture and condition necessar \y require us, in the daily course 
of life, to act upon evidenc ) much lower than what is com- 
monly called probable ; to ^ uari, not only against what we 
fully believe will, but also a^ ainst what we think it supposa- 
ble may, happen ; and to en ^age in pursuits when the proba' 
bility is greatly agauist suoJess, if it be credible thai DOHibl,^ 
ire may succeed in them. 
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(}/ Ac , a uculat Evidence for Chrisiianiiy 

The presumptions agabist »*ovelation, and objections againal 
the general scheme of Chrisiianity, and particular things re- 
lating to it, being removed, there remains to be considered 
what positive evidence we have for the truth of it ; chiefly in 
order to see, what the analogy of nature suggests with regard 
to that evidence, and the objections against it ; or to see what 
is, and is allowed to be, the plain natural rule of judginent 
and of action, in our temporal concerns, in cases where we 
have tho same kind of evidence, and the same kind of objec 
tions a'gainst it, that we have in the cfc.se before us. Now, in 
the evidence of Christianity, there seems to be several thinga 
of great weight, not reducible to the head, either of muacles, or 
Uie completion of prophecy, in the common acceptation of the 
words. But these two are its direct and fundamental proofe j 
and those other things, however considerable they are, yet 
ought never to be urged apart from its direct proofs, but always 
to be joined with them. Thus the evidence of Christianity 
will be a long series of things, reaching, as it seems, from the 
begiiming of the world to the present time, of great variety 
and compass, taking in both the direct, and also the collateral 
proofs, and making up, all of them together, one argument ^ 
the conviction arising from which kind of proof may be com- 
pared to what they call th* effect in architecture or other 
works of a,rt ; a result from a great number of things so and so 
disposed, and taken into one view. I shall therefore, firsts 
make some observations relating to miracles, and the appear- 
ing completions of pn^phecy ; and consider u hat analogy sug- 
gests, in answer to the objections brought against this evi- 
dence, ^nd, secondly, I shall endeavour to give some aC" 
count of the general argument now mentioned, consisting 
both of the direct and collateral evidence, considered as making 
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Up one argument; this being the kind of proof upon ^^ hich we 
determine most questions of difficuhj concerning common facta, 
alleged to have happened, or seemins: likely to hapf.en ; es- 
pecially questions relating to conduct. 

Firstj I shall make some observations upon the direct proof 
of Christianity from miracles and prophecy, and upon the ob- 
jections alleged against it. 

I. Now, the following observations, relating to the histori- 
cal evidence of miracles wrought in attestation of Christia- 
nity, appear to be of great weight. 

1 . The Old Testament affords us the same historical evi- 
dence of the miracles of Moses and of the prophets, as of the 
common civil history of Moses and the kings of Israel ; or, as 
of the affairs of the Jewish nation. And the Gospels and the 
A-cts afford us the sam.e historical evidence of the miracles of 
Christ and the Apostles, as of the common matters related in 
them. This, ir.deed. could not have been affirmed by any rea- 
sonabl ^ man, if the authors of these books, like many othei 
historians, had appeared to make an entertaining manner of 
. writmg their aim ; though they had interspersed miracles in 
their works, at proper distances, and upon proper occasions. 
These might have animated a dull relation, amused the 
reader, and engaged his attention. And the same account 
. would naturally have been given of them, as of the speeches 
and descriptions of such authors ; the same account, in a 
manner, as is to be given, why the poets make use of won- 
ders and prodigies. But the facts, both miraculous and 
natural, in Scripture, are related in plain unadorned narra- 
tives ; and both of them appear, in all respects, to stand 
upon the same foot of historical evidence. Farther : Some 
larts of Scripture, containing an account of miracles fully 
sufficient to prove the truth of Christianity, are quoted as 
genuine, from the age in 'vhich they are said to be written, 
down to the present : and no other parts of them, material 
in the present question, are omitted to be quoted, in such man- 
nf^r as to afford any sort '^f proof of their not being genuine. 
And, as comntion history, when called in question in any in- 
stance, may often be greatly confirmed by contemporary or 
sunsequent events more known and acknowledged ; and as 
thft common Scripture history, like many others, is tims con- 
finned ; so likewise is the miraculous history of it, not only 
in particular instances, but in general. For, the establish- 
UiQni of the Jewish and Christian religions, which were oventa 
oontemporary with the miracles related to be wcougt«> ui f^l- 
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.te«tation of both, or subsequent to them, these events are jus' 
what we should have expected, upon supposition such mira/ 
cles were really wrought to attest the truth of those religions. 
These miracles are a satisfactory account of those events ,' 
of which no other satisfactory account can be given, nor any 
account at all, but what is imaginary merely and invented. 
It is to hie added, that the most obvious, the most easy and 
direct accoiu^t of this history, how it came to be ^\'Titten and 
to be received in the world, as a true history, is, that it really 
Is so ; nor can any other account of it be easy and direct 
Now, though an account, not at all obvious, but very far* 
fetched and indirect, may indeed be, and often is, the true ac- 
count of a matter ; yet, it cannot be admitted on the authority 
of its being asserted. Mere guess, supposition, and possibility, 
when opposed to historical evidence prove nothing, but thai 
historical evidence is not demonstrati\'e. 

Now, the just consequence from all this. I think, is, that 
the Scripture history, in general, is to be admitted as an au- 
thentic genuine history, till somewhat positive be alleged 
sufficient to invalidate it. But no man will deny the conse 
quence to be, that it cannot be rejected, or thrown by as of 
no authority, till it can be proved to be of none ; even though 
the evidence now mentioned for its authority were doublfizl. 
This evidence may be confronted by historical evidence on 
the other side, if there be any ; or general incredibility in the 
things related, or inconsistence in the general turn of the his- 
tory,' would prove it to be of no authority.. But since, upon 
the face of the matter, upon a first and general view, the ap- 
pearance is, that it is an authentic historj'^, it cannot be deter- 
mined to be fictitious without some pr^of that it is so, And 
the following observations, in support of these and coincident 
with them, will greatly confirm the historical evidence for tho 
truth of Christianity. 

2. The Epistles of St. Paul, firom the nature of epistoloiy 
writing, and moreover, from several of them being written, 
not to particular persons, but to churches, carry in Them evi- 
dences of their being genuine, beyond what can be, in a mere 
historical narrative, left to the world at large. This evidence, 
joined with that which they have in common with the rest of 
the New Testament, seems not to leave so much as tny par* 
ticular pretence for denying their genuineness, considered aa 
an ordinary matter of fact, or of criticism : I say, parlictdatr 
pretence for denying it ; because any single fact, of such a 
bind and such antiquity, may have s^cneral doubU raised corv 
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f enrnig it, from tht very nature of human affairs and humar 
testimony. There is also lo be mentioned, a distinct and par- 
ticular evidence of thfe genuineness of the epistle chiefly ro 
ferred to here, the first to the Corinthians ; liom the manner 
in which it is quoted by Clemens RotnanttSj in an epistit' of 
his own to that church * Now, these epistles afford a proof 
of Christianity, detached from all others, which is, I think, a 
thing of weight ; and also a proof of a nature and kind pe- 
CMliar to itself. For, 

In them the author declares that he received the gospel in 
general, and the institution of the communion in particular, 
not from the rest of the Apostles, or jointly together with 
them, but alone from Christ himself ; whom he declares, like- 
wise conformably to the history in the Acts, that he saw after 
his ascension.l So that the testimony of St Paul is to bo 
considered, as detached from that of the rest of the Apostles. 

And he declares farther, that he was endued with a power 
of working miracles, as what was publicly known to those 
very people ; speaks of frequent ^nd great variety of miracu 
lous gifts, as then subsisting in those very churches to which 
tte was writing • which he was reproving for several irregu 
larities ; and where he had personal opposers : he mentions 
these gifts incidentally, in the most easy manner, and without 
effort ; by way of reproof to those who had them, for their 
indecent use of them ; and by way of depreciating them, in 
comparison of moral virtues. In short, he speaks to these 
churches of these miraculous powers, in the manner any one 
would speak to another of a thing, which was as familiar, 
and as much known in common to them both, as any thing 
m the world. J And this, as has been observed by several 
persons, is surely a T^ry considerable thing. 

3. It is an acknowledged historical fact, that Christianity 
offered itself to the world and demanded to be received, upon 
the allegation, i. c. as unbelievers would speak, vpon the pre- 
tence of miracles, publicly wrought to attest the truth of it, in 
•udh an age ; and that it was actually received by great 
oumbcisin that very age, and upon the professed belief of the 
reality of tfiese miracles. And Chrisii*\nity, including the dis- 
pensatior. of the Old Testament, seems dl'^tinguished by thia 
from all other religions. I mean, that this Joes not appeal 

♦ Clem. Rom. Ep. i. c. 47. 
f GaL i. 1 Cor. xi. 23, &c 1 Cor. xv, 9. 

t Rom. XV. 19. 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9, 10—28, &c and chap. zui. !• %Ji. 
And tlie whole xivth chap. 2 Uer. xii. 12, 13. GaL lii. )• fi. 
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tc be the case with regard to any other : for surelj it will not 
be suppc sed to lie upon any person, to prove, by positive his- 
torical e /idence, that it was not. It does in no sort appear 
that Mahometanism was first received in the world upon the 
foot of supposed miracles,* i. e. public ones : for, as revelatien 
is itself miraculous, all pretence to it must necessarily implj 
Bome pretence of miracles. And it is a known fact, that it 
was immediately, at the very first, propagated by other 
means. And as particular institutions, whether in paganism 
or popery, said to be confirmed by miracles after those insti- 
tutions had obtained, are not to the purpose ; so, were there 
what might be called historical proof; that any of them were 
introduced by a supposed divine commard, believed to be at- 
tested by miracles, these would not be in any wise parallel. 
For single thmgs of this sort are easy to be accounted for, 
after parties are formed, and have power in tbe^ hands ; and 
the leaders of them are in veneration with the multitude : 
and political interests are blended with religious claims, and 
reJigious distinctions. But* before any thing of t>i^s kind, for 
a few persons, and those of the lowest rank, all at once to 
bring over such great numbers to a new religion, and get it 
to be received upon the particular evidence of miracles ; this 
is quite another thing. And I think it will be allowed by 
any fair adversary, that the fact now mentioned, taking in 
all the circumstances of it, is peculiar to the Christian reli- 
gion. However, the fact itself is allowed, that Christianity 
obtained, i. e. was professed to be received in the world, upon 
the belief of miracles, immediately in the age in which it is 
said those miracles were wrought : or that this is what its 
first converts would have alleged, as the reason for their em- 
bracing it. Now, certainly it is not to be supposed, that such 
numbers of men, in the most distant parts of the world, should 
forsake the religion of their country, in which they had been 
educateJ ; separate themselves from their friends, particularly 
in their festival shows and solemnities, to which the common 
people are so greatly addicted, and which were of a nature 
to engage them much more than any thing of that scrl 
amongst us ; and embrace a religion which could not but ex* 
pose them to many Inconveniences, and indeed must Lave 
been a ginng up aie world in a great degree, even firom the 
very first, an*' cefore the empire engaged in form against 
•heui:' it cannot be supposed, that such numbers should 

* See the Koran, chap, xiiu and cha 
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make so great, and, to say the least,^o inconvenient a change 
fcn their whole institution of life, unless they were really con- 
vinced of the truth of those rniiacles, upon the knowledge or 
belief of which they professed to make it. And it will, 1 sup- 
pose, readily be acknowledged, that the generality of* the 
first converts to Christianity must have believed them ; that 
its, bj* becoming Christians, they declared to the world they 
were satisfied of the truth of those miracles, so this declara- 
tion was to be credited. And this their testimony is the 
Eame kind of evidence for those muacles, as if they had put it 
in writing, and these writings had rome down to us. And it 
b real evidence, because it is of facts, which they had capa- 
city and full opportunity to inform themselves of. It is also 
distinct from the direct or express historical evidence, though 
it is of the same kind ; and it would be allowed to be distinct 
in all cases. For, were a fact expressly related by one or 
more ancient historians, and disputed in after ages ; that this 
fact is acknowledged to have been believed, by great numbers 
of the age in which the historian says it was done, would bo 
allowed an additional proof of such fact, quite distinct from 
the express testimony of the historian. The credulity, of 
rn*» und is acknowledged, and the suspicions of mankind 
' -»ght to be acknowledged too ; and their backwardness even 
to believe, and greater still to practise, what inakes against 
their interest. And it must particularly be remembered, that 
education, and prejudice, and authority, were against Chris- 
tianity, in the age I am speaking of. So that the immediate 
conversion of such numbers, is a real presumption of some- 
what more than human in this matter : I say presumption, 
for it is alleged as a proof, alone and by itself Nor need any 
one of the things mentioned in this chapter be considered as a 
proof by itself; and yet all of them together may be one of 
the strongest. 

Upon the whole, as there is large historical evidence, both 
direct and circumstantial, of miracleb wrought in attestation of 
Chriflrianity, collected by those who have writ upon the sub- 
jeo: ; it lies upon unbelievers to show why this evidence is not 
to be credited. This way of speaking is, I think, just, and 
what persons who write in defence of religion naturally fall 
into. Yet, in a matter of such unspeakable importance, the 
proper question is, not whom it lies upon, according to the 
rules of argument, to maintain or confiite objections; but, 
whether there really are any aigjainst this evidence^ sufficient^ 

10 
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m reason, lo destroy the ©redit of it? However, unl lelievers 
fteem to take upon them the part of showing ".hat th'»re tue. 

They allege, that numberless enthusiastic people, ir difFerenl 
ages and countries, expose themselves to the same (fifficultieB 
which the primitive Christians did ; and are ready \o give up 
thoir lives, for the mosi idle follies imaginable. But it is noi 
very clear, to what purpose this objection is brought; fo* 
^very one, surely, in everj' case, must distinguish between 
opinions and facts. And though testimony is no proof of ejh 
lUusiast'c opinions, or any opinions at all ; yet, it is allowed, in 
Ail other cases to be a proof of facts. And a person^s laying 
tiown his life in attestation of facts or of opinions, is the 
strongest proof of his believing them. And if the apostles 
tmd their contemporaries did believe the facts, in attestation ol 
which they exposed themselves to sufferings and death this 
tneir belief, or rather knowledge, must be a proof of those facts ; 
for they were such as come under the observation of their 
senses. And though it is not of equal weight, yet it is of 
weight, that the martyrs of the next age, notwithstanding 
tney were not eye-witnesses of those facts, as were the 
Apostles and their contemporaries, had, however, full oppor- 
tunity to inform themselves, whether they were true c not, 
and give equal proof of their believing them to be true. 

But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens the evidence oi 
testimony even for facts, in matters relating to religion ; some 
»eem to think, it totally and absolutely destroys the evidence of 
testimony upon the subject. And, indeed, the powers of enthu- 
siasm, and of diseases, too, wliich operate in a like manner, are 
very wonderful, in particular instances. But if great numbers 
of men not appearing in any peculiar degree weak, nor under 
any peculiar suspicion of negligence, affirm that they saw juid 
heard such things plainly with their eyes and their ears, and 
are admitted to be in earnest ; such testimony is evidence of 
the strongest kind we can have for any matter of fact. Yet, 
possibly it may be overcome, strong as it is, by incredibDity in 
the things thus attested, or by contrary testimony. And iD 
an instance where one thought it was so overcome, it migLt 
be just to consider, how far such evidence could be &: {counted 
for by enthusiasm ; for it seems as if no other imagi: table ac- 
count wcce to be given of it. But till such incredibility be 
siiown, c\* contrary testimony produced, it cannot surely b^ 
expected, that so far-fetched, so indirect and wonderful an ac 
count of such testimony, as that of enthusiasm must be ; an 
account so strange, that the generality of mankind can sensor 
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be made tc understand what is meant by it ; it camiot, I say 
be expected, that such account will be admitted of such evi 
dance, wiien there is this direct, easy, and obvious accoiuit 
of it, that people really saw and heard a thing not incredible 
whic I they aflBrm sincerely, and with full assurance, they did 
see and hear. Granting, then, that enthusiasm is not (strictly 
speaking) an absurd, but a possible account of such testi* 
mony, it is manifest that the very mention of it goes upon the 
previous supposition, tha,t the things so attested are incredi- 
ble ; and therefore, need riot be considered, till they are shown 
to be so. Much less need it be considered, after the contrary 
has been proved. And 1 think it has been proved, to full 
satisfaction, that there is no incredibility in a revelation, in 
general, or in such a one as the Christian in particular 
However, as religion is supposed peculiarly liable to enthusi* 
asm, it may just be observed, that prejudices almost without 
number and without name, romance, affectation, humour, a 
desire to engage attention or to surprise, the party-spirit, cus- 
tom, little competitions, unaccountable hkings and dislikmgs ; 
these influence men strongly in common matters. And as 
these prejudices are often scarce known or reflected upon by 
the persons themselves who are influenced by them, they are 
to be considered as influences of a like kind to enthusiasm. 
Yet human testimony in common matters is naturally and 
justly believed notwithstanding. 

It is intimated farther, in a more refined way of observa- 
tion, that though it should be proved, that the apostles and 
first Christians could not, in some respects, be deceived them- 
selves, and, in other respects, cannot be thought to have in- 
tended to impose upon the world, yet, it will not follow, that 
their general testimony is to be believed, though truly handed 
down to us ; because they might still in part, t. e. in other 
respects, be deceived themselves, and in part also designedly 
impose upon others ; which, it is added, is a thing very credi- 
We, firom that mixture of real enthusiasm, and real knavery, 
to be met with in the same characters. And, I must confess 
I think the matter of fact contained in this observation upon 
mankinri, is not to be denied ; and that somewhat very much 
akin to 't, is often supposed in Scripture as a very common 
case, ani most severely jreproved. But it were to h^ve been 
expected, that persons capable of appljjig this observation as 
applied in the objection, might also fref[uently have met with 
the like mixed character, in instances where religion was 
quite oul of th3 case. The thing plainly is, that mankind are 
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oatiirallj endued with reason, or a capacity of distinguishing 
between truth and falsehood ; and as naturally they are en- 
dued witii veracity^ or a regard to truth in what they say, 
but from many occasions, they are liable to be prejudiced, 
and biassed, and deceived themselves, and capable of intend- 
ing to deceive others, in every different degree ; insomuch 
that, as we are all liable to be deceived by prejudice, so like- 
wise it seems to be not an uncommon thuig, fdlr persons, who, 
from their regard to truth, would pot invent a lie entirely 
without any foundation at all, to propagate it with heighter 
ing circumstances, after it is once invented and set agoing. 
And others, though they would not propagate a lie, yet, 
which is a lower degree of falsehood, will let it pass without 
contradiction. But, notwithstanding all this, human testi- 
mony remains still a natural ground of assent; and this 
assent, a natural principle of action. 

It is objected farther, that however it has happened, the 
fact i?, that mankind have, in different ages, been strangelj 
deluded with pretences to miracles and wonders. But it i* 
by no means to be admitted, that they have been oftener, or 
are at all more liable to be deceived by these pretences, than 
by others. 

It is added, that there is a very considerable degree of his- 
torical evidence for miracles, which are on all hands acknow- ' 
ledged to be fabulous. But suppose there were even the like 
historical eiidence for these, to what there is for those alleged 
in proof of Christianity, which yet is in no wise allowed ; but 
suppose this ; the consequence would not be, the evidence of 
the latter is not to be admitted. Nor is there a man in the 
world who, in common cases, would conclude thus.. For 
what would such a conclusion really amount to but this, that 
evidence, confuted by contrary evidence, or any way over- 
balanced, destroj^s the credibility of cf her evidence, neither 
confuted nor overbalanced ? To argue, that because there is, 
if thsre were, like evidence from testimony, for. miracles ac- 
knowledged false, as for those in attestation of Christianity, 
therefore the evidence in the latter case is not to be credited ; 
this is the same as to argue, that if two men of equally good 
reputation had given evidence in different cases no way con- 
nected, and one of them had been convicted of perjury, thi«» 
confuted the testimony of the other. 

Ujion the wh Die, then, the general observation that human 
creatures are sc liable to be deceived, from enthusiasm in re- 
ligion, and principles equivalent to enthusiasm in common 
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matters, and in both from negligence ; and that they are so 
capable of dishonestly endeavouring to deceive others ; thia 
does indeed weaken the evidence of testimony in all cases^ 
but does not destroy it in any. And these things wO appear, 
to different men, to weak-en the evidence of testimony, in 
different degrees ; in degrees proportionable to the observa- 
tions they have made, or the notions they have any way 
taken up, concerning the weakness, and negligence, and dii 
honesty of mankind ; or concerning the powers of enthusi- 
asm, and prejudices equivalent to it. But it seems to me, 
that people do not know what they say, who affirm these 
things to destroy the evidence from testimony, which we 
have of the truth of Christianity. Nothing can destroy the 
evidence of testimony in any case, but a proof or probability, 
that persons are not competent judges of the facts to which 
they give testimony ; or that they are actually under some 
indirect influence in giving it, in such particular case. Till 
this be made out, the natural laws of human actions requke, 
that testimony be admitted. It can never be sufficient to 
overthrow direct historical evidence, indolently to say, that 
there are so many principles, from whence men are lial»le to 
be deceived themselves and disposed to deceive others, espe- 
cially in matters of religion, that one knows not what to be- 
lieve. And it is surprising persons can help reflecting, that 
this very manner of speaking supposes, they are not satisfied 
that there is nothing in the evidence, of which they speak 
thus ; or that they can avoid observing, if they do make this 
reflection, that it is, on such a subject, a very material one.* 

And over against all these objections, is to be set the im 
portance of Christianity, as what must have engaged the at- 
tention of its first converts, so as to have rendered them less 
liable to be deceived from carelessness, than thfey would in 
common matters ; and likewise the strong obligations to ve- 
racity, which their religion laid them under: so that the first 
and most ob/ious presumption is, that they could not be de- 
ceived themselves, nor would deceive others. And this pre- 
sumption, in this degree, is peculiar to the testimony we have 
been considering. 

In argument, assertions are nothing in themselves and 
have «in air of positiveness, which sometimes is not very 
easy; yet ihey^ are necessary, and necessary to be lepeated, 
in order to connect a discourse, and distinctly (o lay before the 

* See the foregoing chapter. 
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view of the reader what is proposed to be proved, and what m 
left as proved. Now, the conclusion from the foregoing obser- 
vations is, I think, beyond all doubt, tliis : that unbelievers 
must be forced to admit the external evidence for Christianity 
i. e. the proof of miracles wrought to attest it, to be of reai 
weight and very considerable ; though they cannot allow it to 
be su^cient to convince them of the reality of those miracles. 
And as they must, in all reason, admit this, so it seems to me, 
that upon consideration they would, in fact, admit it ;^ tiicse 
of them, I mean, who know any thing at all c£ the matter : 
in like manner as persons, in many cases, own, they see 
strong evidence from testimony, for the truth of things, which 
yet they cannot be convmced are true ; cases, suppose, where 
there is contrary testimony, or things which they think, 
whether with or without reason, to be incredible. But there 
is no testimony contrary to that which we have been con- 
sidering ; and it has been fully proved, that there is no incredi- 
bility in Christianity in general, or in any part of it. 

II. As to the evidence for Christianity fi*om prophecy, I 
shall only make some few general observations, which are 
suggested by the analogy of nature ; t. e. by the acknow- 
ledged natural rules of judging in common matters, concern 
ing evidence of a like kind to this from prophecy. 

1. The obscurity or unintelligibleness of one part of a 
prophecy, does not, in any degree, invalidate the proof of 
foresight, arising from the appearing completion of those other 
parts which are understood. For the case is evidently the 
same, as if those parts, which are not understood, were lost, 
or not written at all, or written in an unknown tongue. 
Whether this observation be commonly attended to or not, 
it is so evident, that one can scarce bring one's self to set down 
an instance in common matters, to exemplify it. However, 
suppose a writing, partly in cypher, and partly in plain words 
at length, and that, in the part one imderstood, there appeared 
mention of several known facts ; it would never come into 
any man's thoughts to imagine, that if, he imderstood the 
whole, perhaps he might find, that those facts were not, in 
reality, known by the writer. Indeed, both in this example, 
and the thing intended to be exemplified by it, our not urjder^ 
standing the whole, (the whole, suppose, of a sentence cr a 
paragraph,) might sometimes occasion a doubt, whether one 
understood the literal meaning of such a part ; but this comet 
under another consideration. 

For the same reason though a man should be incapal '^ 
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for want of learning, or op{iortunities of inc^iiry, or from noi 
Daviiig turned his studies this wajj'even so much as to judge 
whether particular prophecies ha^e been throughout com- 
pletelj? fulfilled ; yet he may see, ir general, that they have 
been fulfilled, to such a degree, as, upon very good ground, 
to be convinced of foresight more than human in such pro- 
phecies, and of such events being intended by them. For 
the same reason also, though, by means of the deficiencies 
in '^ivil history, and the different accounts of historians, the 
most learned should not be able to make out to satisfactioR^ 
that such parts of the projihetic history have been minutely 
and throughout fulfilled ; yet a very strong proof of foresight 
may arise from that general completion of them which is 
made out ; as much proof of foresight, perhaps, as the Giver 
of prophecy intended should ever be afforded by such parts of 
prophecy. 

2. A long series of prophecy being applicable to such and 
such events, is itself a proof, that it was intended of them ; 
as the niles, by which we naturally judge and determine, in 
common cases parallel to this, will show. This observation I 
make in answer to the common objection against the applica- 
tion of the prophecies, that, considering each of them distinctly 
by itself, it does not at all appear, that they were intended of 
those particular »events to which they are applied by Chris- 
tians ; and, therefore, it is to be supposed, that, if they meant 
any tiling, they were intended of other events unknown to us, 
and not of these at all. 

Now, there are two kinds of writing, which bear a great 
resemblance to prophecy, win respect to the matter before 
us ; the mythological and the satirical, where the satire is, to 
d certain degree, concealed. And a man might be assured, 
that he understood what an author intended by a fable or 
Darable, related without any application or moral, merely 
firori seeing it to be easily capable of such application, and 
' tha; such a mora) might naturally be deduced from it. And 
fee might be fully assured, that such persons and events were 
intended in a satirical writing, merely from its being apphca- 
bie to them. And, agreeably to the last observation, he 
mghx be in a good measure satisfied of it, tl ough he were 
aot enough informed in affairs', or in the story of such persons, 
to understand half the satire. For, his satisfaction, that he 
understood the meaning, the intended meamng, of t^ese 
writings, should be greater or less, in proportion as he saw the 
fi^neiml turn of them to be capabje of such applica'ion and 
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n proportion to the number of parliculax things capable of it 
And thus, if a long series of pre phecy is apphcable to th% 
present state of the church, and o the political sii nations o 
the kingdoms of the world, some thousand years after these 
prophecies were delivered, and a long series of prophecy de- 
livered before the coming of Christ is applicable to him ; these 
thuigs are in themselves a proof, that the prophetic history 
was intended of him, and of those events : in proportion aa 
the genera, turn of it is capable of such apphcation, and to 
the mmibei and variety of particular prophecies capable of it. 
And, though in ail just way of consideration, the appearing 
completion of prophecies is to be allowed to be thus explara 
tory of, and to determine their meaning ; yet it is to be re 
membered farther, that the ancient Jews applied the prophe- 
cies to a Messiah before his coming, in much the same man- 
ner as Christians do now ; and that the prunitive Christians 
interpreted the prophecies respecting the state of the church 
and of the world in the last ages, in the sense which the 
event seems to continn and verify. And from these things it 
may be made appear, 

3. That the showing, even to a high probability, if that 
could be, that the prophets thought of some other events, in 
such and such predictions, and not those at all which Chris- 
tians allege to be Completions of those predictions ; or thai 
such and such prophecies are capable of being applied lo 
other events than those to which Christians apply them — thai 
this would not confute or destroy the force of the argument 
from prophecy, even with regard to those very instances. For. 
observe how this matter really is. If one knew such a per- 
son to be the sole author of such a book, and was certainly 
assured, or satisfied to any degree, that one knew tne whole 
of what he intended in it, one should be assured or satisfied to 
such degree, that one knew the whole meaning of that book , 
for the meaning of a book is nothing but the meaning of the 
author. But if one knew a person to have compiled a book 
out of memoirs, which he received from another, of vastly su- 
perior knowledge in the subject of it, especially if it were a 
book full of great intricacies and difficulties, it would in no 
wise follow, that one knew the whole meaning of the book, 
from knowing the whole nieaiiing of the compiler ; ior the 
original memoirs, i. e. the author of them, might have, an<! 
there would be no degree of presumption, in many casesi 
a^^ainsl supposing him to have, some farther moaning thaii 
tho compiler saw. To say, then, that the Scr ptures and thf 
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things contained in them can have no other or farther mean« 
mg. than those persons thought or had, who first recited or 
wrote them, is evidently saymg, that those persons were the 
original, proper, and sole authors of those books, i, e. that they 
are not inspired ; which is absurc', whilst the authority o( 
these books is under examination, t. e. till you have determined 
they are of no divine authority at all. Till this be deter- 
mined, it must in all reason be supposed, not indeed that they 
have, for this is taking for granted that they are inspired, but 
th&t they may have, some farther meaning than what the 
compilers saw or miderstood. And, upon this supposition, it 
is supposable also, that this farther meaning may be fulfilled 
Now, events corresponding to prophecies, interpreted in a dif- 
ferent meaning from that which the prophets are supposed to 
have understood them ; this affords, in a manner, the same 
proof that this different sense was originally intended, as it 
would haVe afforded, if the prophets had not understood their 
predictions in the sense it is supposed they did ; because there 
is no presumption of their sense of them being the whole sense 
of them. And ii has been aheady shown, that the apparent 
completions of prophecy must be allowed to be explanatory 
of its meaning. So that the question is, whether a series OJ 
prophecy has been fulfilled, in a natural or proper, t. c. in an^ 
real sense of the words of it. For such completion is equally 
a proof of foresight more than human, whether the prophet? 
are, or are not, supposed to have understood it in a different 
sense. I say, supposed ; for though I think it clear, that th»* 
|wrophets did not understand the full meaning of their predic 
tions, it is another question, how far they thought they did 
and in what sense they understood them. 

Hence may be seen, to how little purpose those persons busj 
themselves, who endeavour to prove that the prophetic historj 
is applicable to events of the age in which it was written, oi 
of ages before it. Indeed, to have proved this before there 
was any appearance of a farther completion of it, might have 
•aiswered some purpose ; for it might have prevented the ex- 
^pectation of any such farther completion. Thus, could Por- 
phyry hive shown, that some principal parts of the book of 
Daniel, for instance, the seventh verse of the seventh chapter, 
which the Christians interpreted of the latter ages, was appli- 
cable to events which happened before or about the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes ; this might have prevented them firom 
expecting any faither completion of it. And imless there was 

then, OS I tJ.ink there iiust have been, external evidence con- 

10* 
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cemin^ that book, more than is come down to us, such a dis- 
covery mi|^ht have been a stumbling-block in the way at 
Christianity itself ; considering the authority which our Set- 
viour has given to the book of Daniel, and how much the ge- 
neral scheme of Christianity presupposes the truth of it. But 
even this discovery, had there been any such,* would be at 
very little weight with reasonable men now ; if this passage, 
tlius applicable to events before the age of Porphyry, appears 
to be applicable also to events, which succeeded the dissolution 
c^ the Roman empire. I mention this, not at all as intending 
to insinuate, that the division of this empire into ten parts, for it 
plainly was divided into about that number, were, alone and 
by itself, of any moment in verifying the prophetic history ; 
but only as an example of the thing I am speaking of. And 
thus, upon the whole, the matter of inquiry evidently must be, 
as above put, Whether the prophecies are applicable to Christ, 
and to the present state of the world and of the church ; apph 
cable in such a degree, as to imply foresight : not whether 
they are capable of any other application ; though I know no 
pretence for saying, the general turn of them is capable of any 
other. 

These observations are, I think, just, and the evidence re- 
ferred to in them, real; though there may be people who will 
not accept of such imperfect information from Scripture. Some 
too have not integrity and regard enough to truth, to attend 
to evidence, which keeps the mind in doubt, perhaps perplex- 
ity, and wliich is much of a different sort from what they expec- 
ted. And it plainly requires a degree of modesty and fairness, 
beyond what every one has, for a man to say, not to the world, 
Mc*w wo uimself, that there is a real appearance of somewhat of 
great weight in this matter, though he is not able thoroughly 
to satisfy himself about it ; but it shall have its influence upon 
him, in proportion to its appearing reality and weight. It is . 
much more easy, and more falls in with the negligence, pre- 
■umption, and wilfulness of the generality, to determine ai 
once, with a decisive air, there is nothing in it. The preju- 
dices arising from that absolute contempt and scorn, with 
which this evidence is treated in the world, I do not mention. 

*It appears, that Porphyry did nothing? worth mentioning in this way. 
for Jerome on the place says : Duos posteriores bestias — in ^mo Maee^ 
nvm regno p&nU, And as to the ten kinjs^ : Decern reges enumerate qui 
hierunt smtrinimi : ipsosque reges turn uniusponU regni, verhi gratia, Maeo* 
ianktf Syrte, Asia, et Egypti ; sed de diversis regnis unum effiHi repim 
ordbiem. And in this way of interpretation, any thing maybe made of 
Any thii^. 
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For what indeed can be said to persons, who are weak enough 
lu their understandings to think this any pres jmption against 
It ; or, if they do not, are yet weak enough in their temper 
to be induenced hy such prejudices, upon such a subject > 

I shah row, secondly^ endeavour to give some accoiuit o( 
the general argument for the truth of Christianity, consisting 
both of the direct and circumstantial evidence, considered as 
making uo one argument. Indeed, to state and examine this 
argument luiiy, would be a work much beyond the compass 
3f :his whole Treatise ; nor is so much as a proper abridg- 
ment Qi a to oe expected here. Yet the present subject re- 
quires to nave some brief account of it given. For it is the 
kind of evidence upon which most cjuestions of difficulty, in 
common nractice, are determined ; evidence arising from va- 
rious comcidences, which support and confirm each other, and 
in this manner prove, with more or less certainty, the point 
imder consideration. And I choose to do it also,^i-*/. Be- 
cause u seems to oe of the greatest importance, and not duly 
attended to by every one, that the proof of revelation is, not 
some direct and express things only, but a great variety of 
circumstantial tmners also ; and that though each of these 
direct and circumstantial things is indeed to be considered 
separateiV. yet tney are afterwards to be joined together ; for 
that tne nrooer torce of the evidence consists in the results of 
those several things, considered in their respects to each 
other, ana umtea mio one view ; and, in the next place. Be- 
cause it seems to me, that the matters of fact here set down, 
which are acknowledged by unbelievers, must be acknow 
iedged by them also to contain together a degree of evidence 
of great weierht. if they could be brought to lay these several 
things oefore themselves distinctly, and then with attention 
consider them together ; instead of that cursory thought of 
them, to wmcn we are familiarized. For being familiarized 
to the cursory thought of things, as really hinders the weight 
of them from being seen, as from having its due influence 
upon practice. 

The tning asserted, and the truth of which is to be in 
quirsd mto. is this : that over and above our reason and afFec 
tions, which God has given us for the information of our judg- 
ment and conduct of our lives, he has also, by external reve- 
ation, given us an account of himself and his moral govern- 
ment over th3 world, implying a future state of rewards and 
punishiuents j t. e. hath revealed the system of natural reli- 
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giOD ; for natural reli^on may be externally revealed by 
God, as the ignorant may be taught ii hy mankind, their fel- 
iow creatures — that God, 1 say, has given us the evidence d 
revelation, as well as the evidence of reascm, to ascertain this 
moral system ; together with an account of a particular dis- 
pensation of Providence, which reason could no way have 
trRCOvered, and a particular institution of religion founded on 
it, for the recovery of mankind out of their present wretched 
condition, and raising them to the perfection and final happi- 
ness of their nature. 

'ITiis revelation, whether real or supposed, may be consid- 
ered as wholly historical. For prophecy is nothing but the 
hist(wry of events before they come to pass : doctriries also are 
matters of fact ; and precepts come under the same notion. 
And the general design of Scripture, which contains in it thia 
revelation, thus considered as historical, may be said to be, to 
give us an account of the world, in this one single view, aa 
God's world : by which it appears essentially distinguished 
from all other books, so far as I havre found, except such aa 
are copied from it. It begins with an account of God's crea 
tion of the world, in order to ascertain and distinguish from all 
others, who is the object of our worship, by what he has done; 
in order to ascertain who he is, concerning whose providence, 
commands, promises, and threatenings, this sacred book aD 
along treats } the Maker and Proprietor of the world, he whose 
creatures we are, the God of natura,; in order likewise to dis- 
tinguish him from the idols of the nations, which are eithei im- 
aginary beings, t. e. no beings at all ; or else part of that crea- 
tion, the historical relation of which is here given. And St 
John, not improbably with an eye to this Mosaic account of 
the creation, begins his gospel with an account of our Sa- 
viour's pre^existence, and that, * all things were made by him, 
and without him was not any thing made that was mad:^ j'f 
agreeably to the doctrine of St Paul, that * God created aU 
things by Jesus Christ.' J This being premised, the Scriptme, 
taken together, seems to profess to contain a kind of an abridg- 
ment of the history of the world, in the view just now men- 
tioned ; that is, a general account of ths condition of religion 
and its professors, during the continuance of that apostacy 
fron: God, and state of wickedness, which it every where 
supposes the world to lie in. And this account of the state 
of religion carries with it some brief ace onnt of the political 
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State of things, as religion is aftbcted by it. Revelation in* 
deed considers the common affairs of this W( rki, and what ia 
^oing on in it, as a mere scene of distraction', and caimot be 
supposed to concern itself with foretelling at what tine Rome 
or Babylon, or Greece, or any particular place, should be the 
most- conspicuous seat of that tyranny and dissoluteness, 
which all places equally aspire to be ; cannot, I say, be sup- 
pDsed to give any account of this wild scene for its own sake. 
But it seems to contain some very general account of the 
chief governments of the world, as the general state of reli- 
gion has been, is, or shall be, affected by them, from the first 
transgression and during the whole interval of the world's 
continuing in its present state, to a certain futm'e period, 
spoken of both in the Old and New Testament, very dis 
tinctly, and in great variety of expression : * The times of the 
restitution of all things ;'* when * the mystery of God shall 
be finished, as he hath declared to his servants the prophets ;'f 
when * the God of heaven shall set up a kingdom, which 
shall never be destroyed ; and the kingdom shall not be left 
to other people,'J as it is represented to be during this apos- 
tacy, but * judgment shall be given to the saints,'§ and * they 
shall reign ;*|| * and the kingdom and dominion, and the great- 
ness of the kingdom under the »whole heaven, shall be given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High.'IF 

Upon this general view of the Scripture, I would remark 
how great a length of time the whole relation takes up, near 
six thousand years of which are past : and how great a va- 
riety of things it treats of; the natural and moral system or 
history of the world, including the time when it was formed, 
all contained in the very first book, and evidently written in a 
rude and unleanied age ; and in subsequent books, the vari- 
ous common and prophetic history, and the particular dispen- 
sation of Christianity. Now all this together gives the 
largest scope for criticism ; and for confutation of what is ca- 
pa :ie of being confuted, either from reason, or from common 
hiscory, or from any inconsistence in its several parts. And 
v't is a thing which deserves, I think, to be mentioned, that 
whereas some imagine, the supposed doubtfulness of the evi- 
dence for revelation implies a positive argument that it is not 
Irue J it appears, on the contrary, to imply a posili\ e argu 
nent that it is true. For, could any common i elation of such 
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antiqiuty, 3xteiit, and variety, (for in these things the strefti 
of what I um now observing; lies,) be proposed to thu examina- 
tion of the world ; that it could not, in an age of knowledge 
and liberty, be confuted, or shown to have nothing in it, to the 
satisfaction of reasonable men; this would be thought ii 
strong presumptive proof of its truth. And indeed it must b€ 
e proof of it just in proportion to the probabihty, that if it wer« 
false, it might be shown to be so ; and this, 1 think, is scarce 
pretended to be shown but upon principles and in ways oi 
arguing which have been clearly obviated * Nor does it at 
all appear, that any sect of men who believe natural religion, 
are of the opinion, that Christianity has been thus confuted. 
But to proceed : 

Together with die moral system of the world, the Old Tes- 
tament contains a chronological account of the beginning ol 
it, and from thence, an unbroken genealogy of mankind for 
many ages before common history begins ; and carried on as 
much farther, as to make up a continued thread of history of 
the length of between three and four thousand years. It con- 
tains an accoimt of God's making a covenant with a particu- 
lar nation, that they should be his people, and he would be their 
God, in a peculiar sense ; of lus often interposing miraculouslj^ 
in theur affairs ; giving them ,the promise, and, long after, the 
possession, of a particular country ; assuring them of the 
greatest national prosperity in it, if they would worship him, 
in opposition to the idols which the rest of the world worship- 
ped, and obey his commands ; and threatenmg them with un- 
exampled punishments, if they disobeyed him, and fell into the 
general idolatry : insomuch, that this one nation should con 
tinue to be the observation and the wonder of all the world. 
It declares particularly, that " God would scatter them among 
all people, from one end of the earth unto the other ;" but 
" when they should return unto the Lord their God, he would 
have compassion upon them, and gather them, from all the 
nations whither he had scattered them ;" that "Israel should 
be saved in the Lord, with an everlasting salvation, and not be 
ashamed or confounded, world without end." And as some 
of these promises are conditional, others are as absolute aa 
any thing can be expressed, that the time should come, when 
** the people should be all righteous, and inherit the land for 
6ver :" that " though God would make a full end of all na- . 
iiunB wluther he had scattered them, yet would he not loaki 
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a full end of them :" that " he would bring again tne captivity 
of his people Israel, and plant them upon their land, and they 
should be no more pulled up out of their land :" that " the 
seed of Israel should not cease from bemg a nation forever."* 
It foretells, that Gcd would raise them up a particular person 
ui whom aL his promises should be fulfilled ; the Messiah. 
who should be, in a high and eminent sense, their anointed 
Prince and Sa\iour. This was foretold in such a maimer, as 
raised a general expectation of such a person in the nation, as 
api>ears from the New Testament, and is an pxknowledged 
fact ; an expectation of his coming at such a particular time, 
before any one appeared, claiming to be that person, and 
where there was no ground for such an expectation but from 
the prophecies ; which expectation, therefore, must In all rea- 
son be presumed to be explanatory to those prophecies, if 
there were any doubt about their meaning. It seems more- 
over to foretell, that this person should be rejected by that na- 
tion, to whom he had been so long promised, and though he 
was so much desii^id by lhem.| And it expressly foretells, 
that he should be the Saviour of the Gentiles ; and even that 
the completion of the sciieuie, cunlained in this book, and 
then begrni, and in its progress, should be somewhat so groat, 
that, in comparison with it, the restoration of the Jews alone 
would be but of small account. * It is a light thing that thou 
^houldest be my seiTant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to 
'estore the preserved of Israel : I will also give thee for a light 
t3 the Gentiles, that thou mayest be for salvation unto the 
end of the earth.' And, * In the last days, the mountain of 
the Lord^s house shall be established in the top of the moun- 
tains, and shall be exalted above the hills ; and all nations 
shall flow into it — ^for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge 
among the nations — and the Lord alone shall be exalted in 
that day, and the idols he shall utterly abolish.* J The Scrip- 
ture farther contains an account, that at the time the Messiah 
was expected, a person rose up, in this nation, claiming to be 
that Messiah, to be the person whom all the prcpheciea 
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referretl to, and in whom they should centre ; that hn spen^ 
some years in a continued course of miraculous works, aikd 
endued his immediate disciples and followers with a power of 
doing the same, as a proof of the truth of thai religion whicb 
^le commissioned them to publish ; that, invested with this 
aitlhority and power, they made numerous converts in the 
remotest coimtries, and settled and established his religion in 
the world; to the end of which, the Scripture professes to 
give a prophetic accoimt of the state of this religion amongst 
mankind. 

Let us now suppose a person utterly ignorant of history, to 
have all this related to him, out of the Scriptures. Or, sup- 
pose such a one, having the Scriptures put into his hanids, tc 
remark these things in it, not knowing but that the whole, 
even its civil history, as well as the other parts of h, might 
be, from beginning to end, an entire invention ; and to ask, 
What truth was in it, and whether the revelation here related 
was real or a fiction ? And, instead of a direct answer, sup- 
pose .him, all at once, to be told the following confessed facts ; 
and then to unite them into one view. 

Let him first be told, in how great a degree the profession 
and establishment of natural religion, the belief that there is 
one God to be worshipped, that virtue is his law, and that 
mankind shall be rewarded and punished hereafter, as they 
obey and disobey it here ; in how very great a degree, I say, 
the profession and establishment of this moral system in the 
world, is owing to the revelation, whether real or supposed, 
contained in this book ; the establishment of this moral sys- 
tem, even in those countries which do not acknowledge th« 
proper authority of the Scripture. Let him be told also, 
what number of nations do acknowledge its proper authority. 
Let him then take in consideration, of what importance reli- 
gion is to mankind. And upon these things, he might, 1 
think, traly obsene, that this supposed revelation's obtaining 
and being received in the world, with all the circumstances 
and effects of it, considered together as one event, is the raost 
conspicuous and important event in the story of mankind : 
that a book of this nature, and thus promulgeJ and recom- 
mended to oui consideration, demands, as if by a voice from 
heaven, to have its claims most seriously examined into ; and 
that, before such examination, to treat it with any kind ci 
«ca(fing and rdicule, is an offence against natural piety. But 
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rt is to be remembered, that how m ich soever the establish 
rasnt of natural religion iii the world is owing to the Scrip- 
*\ire revelation, tlus does not destroy the proof of religion frojn 
reason, any more th^n the proof of EiictiiTs Elements is de- 
stroyed, by a man's knowing or thinking that he should 
never have seen the truth of the several propositions coulamed 
in % nor had those propositions come into his thoughts, out 
fo: that mathematician. 

Let such a person as we are speaking of, be, in the next 
place, informed of the acknowledged antiquity of the first 
pairts of this book ; and that its chronology, its account of the 
time when the earth, and the several parts of it, were hrs*. 
peopled with human creatures, is no way contradicted, but is 
reafiy confirmed, by the natural and civil history of the 
world, collected from common historic-" s, from the state of the 
earth, and the late invention of arts and sciences. And, as 
the Scripture contains an unbroken thread of common and 
civil history, firom the creation to the captivity, for between 
three and four thousand years ; let the person we are speak- 
ing of be told, in the next place, that this general history, as 
it is not contradicted, but is confirmed by profane history, as 
much as there would be reason to expect, upon supposition 
of its truth ; so there is nothing in the whole history itself, to 
give any reeisonable ground of suspicion, of its not being, in 
the general, a faithful and literally true genealogy of men, 
and series of things. I speak here only of the common 
Scripture history, or of the course of ordinary events related 
in it, as distinguished from miracles, and from the prophetic 
history. In all the Scripture narrations of this kind, following 
events arise out of foregoing ones, as in all other histories. 
There appears nothing related as done in any age, not con- 
formable to the manners of that age ; nothing in the accoimt 
of a succeeding age, which, one would say, could not be true, 
<Mr was improbable, from the account of things in the preced- 
ing one. There is nothing in the characters, which would 
raise a thought of their being feigned ; but all the internal 
marks imaginable of their being real. It is to be added also, 
tbf-wt mere genealogies, bare narratives of the number of year* 
wlr.ch persons called by such and such names lived, do not 
jarry the face of fiction ; perhaps do carry some presumption 
of veracity ; and all unadorned naiTatives, which have nothings 
to surprise, may be thought to carry somewhat of the liko 
presumption too. And the don^estic and the political hifltorjr 
s plainly credible. There may be incidents in Scripture, 
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which, taken alone in the naked way hej are tcld, maj ap 
pear strange, especiKliy to persons of other manners, tein* 
per, 3ducation ; but there are also incidents of undoabted 
truth, in many or most persons' lives, which, in the sanriS cir- 
cuingtances, would appear to the full as stange. There maj^ 
be mistakes of transcribers, there may be other real or seeming; 
iTustakes, not easy to be particularly accounted for ; but thcro 
arc certainly no more things of this kind in the Scripture^ 
than what were to have been expected in books of such an* 
tiquity ; and nothing, in any wise, sufficient to discredit th.e 
general nan*ative. Now, that a history, claiming to com- 
mence from the creation, and extending in one continued 
series, through so great a length of time, and variety of events, 
should have such appearances of reality and iruih in its whole 
contextiu'e, is surely a very remarkable circumstance in its 
fa\or. And as all this is applicable to the comm.on history 
of the New Testament, so there is a farther credibility, and 
a very high one, given to it by profane authors ; many of 
these writing of the same times, and confirming the truth of 
customs and events, which are incidentally, as well as more 
purposely mentioned in it. And this credibility of the com- 
mon Scripture history, gives some credibility to its miracu- 
lous history ; especially as this is interwoven with the com- 
mon, so as that they imply each other, and both together 
make up one relation. 

liCt it then be more particularly observed to this person, that 
it is an acknowledged matter of fact, which is indeed implied 
in the foregoing observation, that there was such a nation as 
the Jews, of the greatest antiquity, whose government and 
general polity was founded on the law, here related to be 
given them by Moses as from Heaven : that natural religion, 
though with rites additional, yet no way contrary to it, was 
their established religion, which cannot be said of the Gentile 
world ; and that their very being, as a nation, depended upon 
their acknowledgment of one God, the God of the universe. 
For suppose, in their captivity in Babylon, they had gone ov^i 
to the religion of their conquerors, there would have remained 
no bond of union, to keep them a distinct people. And whilst 
they were mder their own kings, in their own country, i» to- 
tal apostacy from God would have been the dissolution of theii 
whole government. They in such a sense nationally acknow- 
ledged and worshipped the Maker of heaven and earth, when 
the rest of the world were simk in idolatry, as rendered them, 
In fact, the j)eculiar people of God. And this so remarkable 
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an establishment and preservation of natural religion amongst 
hem, seems to add some peculiar credibility to the historica* 
evidence for the mii'acles of Moses and the propnets ; beca use 
these miracles are a full satisfactory account of this event, 
which plainly wants to be accounted for, and cannot other- 
wise. 

Let this person, supposed wholly ignorant of history, be 
acquainted farther, that one claiming to be the Messiah, $>! 
Jewish extraction, rose up at the lime when this nation, from 
the prophecies, above mentioned, expected the Messiah : that 
he was rejected, as it seemed to have been foretold he shodd, 
by the body of the people un:ier the direction of their rulers . 
that in the course of a very few years he was believed on, 
and acknowledged as the promised Messiah, by great num- 
bers among the Gentiles, agreeably to the prophecies of Scrip 
ture, yet not upon the evidence of prophecy, but of miracles, 
of which miracles we also have strong historical evidence ; 
(by which I mean here no more than must be acknowledged 
by unbelievers ; for let pious frauds and follies be admitted to 
weaken, it is absurd to say they destroy, our e\idence of 
miracles wrou^^ht in proof of Christianity :) that this religioD 
approving itself to the reason of mankind, and carrying its own 
evidence with it, so far as reason is a judge of its system, and 
being no way contrary to reason in those parts of it which re- 
quire to be believed upon the mere authority of its Author ; 
that this religion, I say, gradually spread and supported itself, 
for some hundred years, not only without any assistance from 
temporal power, but imder constant discouragements, and often 
the bitterest persecutions fron: it, and then became the religion 
of the world ; that, in the mean time, the Jewish nation and go- 
vernment were destroyed in a very remarkable manner, and the 
people, carried away captive and dispersed through the most 
distant countries ; in which state of dispersion they have le* 
mained fifteen hundred years ; and that they remain a numo- 
•'ous people, united among themselves, and distinguished from 
the rest of the world, as they were in the days of Moses, by 
the profession of his law, and every where looked upon in a 
mannei, which one scarce knows how distinctly to express, 
but in the words of the prophetic account of it. given so many 
ages before it came to pass : ^Thou shalt become an astonish- 
ment, a proverb, and a byword, among all nations whither the 
Lord shall lead thee.'| 

inei]tzz«iii.3^ 
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Hie appearance of a standing miracle, in the JjwsreitMin 
ing a distinct people in their dispositions, and the confirinati<ni 
which this event appears to give to the truth of revelation, 
may be thought to be answered, by their religion forbidding 
them intennarriages with those of any other, and prescribing 
them a great many peculiarities in their food, by which tLc j^ 
are debarred from the means of incorporating with the peopla 
ill whose countries ihey live. This is not, I think, a satisfac- 
tory account of that which it pretends to account for. But 
what does it pretend to account for ? The correspondence be- 
tween this event and the prophecies ; or the coincidence o( 
both with a long dispensation of Providence, of a peculiar na- 
ture, towards that people formerly 1 No. It is only the event 
itself which is offered to be thus accounted for ; which single 
event taken alone, abstracted from «dl such correspondence 
and coincidence, perhaps would not have appeared miracu* 
lous ; but that correspondence and coincidence may be so^ 
though the event itself be supposed not. Thus the concur- 
rence of our Saviour's being born at Bethlehem^ with a long 
foregoing series of prophecy and other coincidences, is doubt- 
less miraculous, the series of prophecy, and other coinci- 
deaces, and the event, being admitted ; though the event itself 
hi? birth at that place, appears to have been brought about 
in a natural way ; of which, however, no one can be certain 

And as several of these events seem, in some degree, ex- 
pressly, to have verified the prophetic history already; so 
likewise they may be considered farther, as having a peculiar 
aspect towards the full completion of it ; as affording some 
presumption that the whole of it shall, one time or other, be 
fulfilled. Thus, that the Jews have been so wonderfully pre- 
served in their long and wide dispersion ; wliich is indeed the 
direct fulfilling of some prophecies, but is now mentioned only 
as looking forward to somewhat yet to come : that naturcu 
religion came forth from Judea, and spread in the degree it 
has done over the world, before lost in idolatry ; which, to* 
gether with scnne other things, have distinguished that very 
place, in like manner as the people of it arc distinguished: 
Lhat this great change of religion over the earth, was brought 
about under the profession and acknowle(\gment, that Jesua 
was the promised Messiah;, things of this land naturally turn 
^e thoughts vf serious men towards the full crmpletiono^ 
;he prophetic history, concerning the final irestoraticm of tha. 
•'>eople ; concerning the establishment of the everlasting Idng 
)om anions: them: the kingdom of the Messiah : axxl ths 
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future state of the world, under this sacred government. Such 
chrjumstances and events compared with these propherieg. 
though no completions of them, yet would not, I think,' be 
spoken of as nothing in the argument, by a j)erson upon hia 
first being informed of them. They fall in with the prophetic 
history of things still future, give it some additional credibiUty, 
have the appearance of being som«^what in order to the fuU 
completion of it. 

Indeed it requires a good degree of knowledge, and great 
calmness and consideradon, to be able to judge, thoroughiy, of 
.the evidence for the truth of Christianity, from that part of 
the prophetic history which relates to the situation of the 
kingdoms of the world, and to the state of the church, from 
the establishment of Christianity to the present time. But it 
appears from a general view of it, to be very material. And 
those persons who have thoroughly examined it, and some of 
them were men of the coolest tempers, greatest capacities, 
and least liable to imputations of prejudice, insist upon it as 
determinately conclusive. 

Suppose now a person quite ignorant of history, first to re- 
collect the passages above mentioned out of Scripture, without 
knowing but that the whole was a late fiction, then to be in- 
formed of the correspondent facts now mentioned, and to unite 
them all into one view : that the profession and establishmer.it 
of natural religion in the world, is gieatly owing, in differerit 
waj's, to this book, and the supposed revelation which it con 
tains ; that it is acknowledged to be of the earliest antiquity , 
that its chronology and common history are entirely credible , 
that this ancient nation, the Jews, of whom it chiefly treats 
appear to have been, in fact, the people of God, in a distin 
giiished sense ; that as there was a national expectation 
amongst them, raised from the prophecies, of a Messiah to 
appear at such a time, so one at this time ap|»eared, claiming 
to bo that Messiah ; that he was rejected by this nation, but 
received by the Gentiles, not upon the evidence of prophecy 
out of miracles ; that the religion he taught supported itself 
lEid^r the greatest difficulties, gained ground, and at length 
became the religion of the world , that in the mean time the 
Jewish polit}'' was utterly destroyed, and the nation dispersed 
over the face of the earth ; that notwithstanding this, they 
have remain 3d a distinct numerous people for so many centu- 
ries, even to this day ; which not only appears to be the ex- 
press completion of several prophecies concerning them ; hut 
tiso rcndei3 it, as one may speak, a visible and easy possi 
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l^itj, that the promises made to them as a nation, may yel 
be fulfilled. And to these acknowledged Inilhs, let the per- 
son we have been supposing add, as I think he ought 
wiiether every one will allow it or no, tho obvious appear- 
ances which there are, of the state of the world, in other re- 
spects besides what relates to the Jews, and of the Christiaii 
church, having so long answered, and still answering to the 
prophetic history. Suppose, I say, these facts set over 
against the things before mentioned out of the Scripture, and 
seriously compared with them; the joint view of both to- 
gether, must, I think, appear of very great weight to a con- 
siderate reasonable person : of much greater, indeed, upon 
having them first laid before him, than is easy for us^ who 
are so familiarized to them, to conceive, without some particu- 
lar attention for that purpose. 

All these things, and the sevejal particulars contained un- 
der them, require to be distinctly and most thoroughly ex- 
amined into ; that the weight of each may be judged of, upon 
such examination, and such conclusion drawn as results from 
their united force. But this has not been attempted here. 1 
have gone no farther than to show, that the general imperfect 
view of them now given, the confessed historical evidence for 
miracles, and the many obvious appearing completions of 
prophecy, together with the collateral things* here men- 
tioned, and there are several others of the like sort ; that all 
this together, which, being fact, must be acknowledged by 
unbelievers, amounts to real evidence of somewhat more than 
human in this matter : evidence much more important, than 
careless men, who have been accustomed only to transient 
and partial views of it, can imagine ; and indeed abundantly 
sufficient to act upon. And these things, I apprehend, must 
be acknowledged by unbelievers. For though they may say, 
that the hiPtoncal endence of miracles, wi ought in attesta- 
tion of Christianity, is not sufficient to convince them that 
such miracles were really wrought ; they cannot deny, that 
there is such historical evidence, it being a known matter of 
fact that there is. They may say, the conformity between 
the prophecies and events, is by accident ; but there are many 
instances in which such conformity itself cannot be denied. 
They may say, with regard to such kind of collateral things 
as those above mentioned, that any odd accidental events, 

♦ All the particular thin^ mentioned in this chapter, not red»icible •• 
the head of certain miracles, or determinate c(mpletions of prophenr 
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without meaning, will have a meaning fouu J in them by fiin 
ciful people ; and that such as are fanciful in any one ceitain 
way, will make out a thousand coincidents, which seem to 
favor their peculiar follies. Men, 1 say, may (alk thus ; but 
ao one who is serious, can possibly think these things to be 
notliing, if he coZi£'i:'ers the JK^portance of collateral things, 
and even of lesser circur;istances, m mc o/iience of proba- 
biliy; ra iistinguished, in nature, fiom the evidence of demon- 
stration. In many cases, indeed, it seems to require the 
trues*, jiidgmenl, to determine with exactness the weight ol 
circi imstanlial endence ; but it is very often altogether as 
com incing, as that which is the most express and direct. 

This general view of the evidence for Christianity, con- 
sidered as making one argument, may also serve- to recom* 
mend to serious persons, to set down every thing which they 
think may be of any real weight at all in proof of it, and par- 
ticularly the many seeming completions of prophecy; and 
they will find, that, judging by the natural rules, by wiiich 
we judge of probable evidence in common matters, they 
amount to a much higher degree of proof, upon such a join: 
review, than could be supposed upon considering them sepa 
rately, at different times ; how strong soever the proof migh: 
before appear to them, upon such separate views of it. For 
probable proofs, by being added, not only increase the evi- 
dence, but multiply it. Nor should I dissuade any one from 
setting down what he thought made for the contrary side. 
But then it is to be remembered, not in order to influence his 
judgment, but his practice, that a mistake on One side, may 
be, in jts consequences, much more dangerous than a mistake 
on the other. And what course is most safe, and what most 
dangerous, is a consideration thought very material, when we 
deliberate, not concerning events, but concerning conduct in 
our temporal affairs. To be influenced by this consideratiou 
in our judgment, to believe or disbelieve upon it, is indeed as 
much prejudice, as any thing whatever. And, like other 
prejudices, it operates contrary ways in different men. For 
soraa <ire inclined to believe what they hope ; and others, 
wnat they fear. And it is manifest unreasonableness, to 
app y to men's passions in order to gain their assent. But 
in deliberations concerning conduct, there is nothing which 
reason more requires to be taken into the acccmt, than the 
importance of it. For, suppose it doubtful, what would be 
the consequence of acting in this, or in a contrary nuumer j 
ftill, that taking one side could be attended with little or no 
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oad consequence, and taking the other might be attendeti 
with the greatest, must appear, to unprejudiced reason, of the 
Highest moment towards determining how we are to act. Bm 
the truth of our religion, like the truth of common matters, is 
to be judged of by all the evidence taken together. And unless 
♦he whole series of things which may be alleged in this argu- 
ment, and every particular thing in it, can reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been by accident, (for here the stress of the argu- 
ment for Christianity Hes,) then is the truth of it proved : in like 
manner as if, in iny common case, numerous events acknow- 
ledged, were to be alleged in proof of any other event dis- 
puted ; the proof of the rhsputed event would be proved, no 
only if any one of the acknowledged ones did of itself clearly 
imply it, but, though no one of them singly did so, if the 
whole of the acknowledged events taken together, could not 
in reason be supposed to have happened, unless the disputed 
one were true. 

It is obvious, how much advantage the nature of this evi- 
dence gives to those persons who attack Christianity, espe- 
cially in conversation. For it is easy to show, in a short and 
lively meinner, that such and such things are liable to objec- 
tion, that this and another thmg is of little weight in itself j 
but impossible to show, in like manner, the united force of 
the whole argument in one view. 

However, lastly, as it has been made appear, that there is 
no presumption against a revelation as miraculous ; that the 
general scheme of Christianity, and the pnncipal parts of it, 
are conformable to the experienced constitution of things, and 
the whole perfectly credible ; so the account now given of th€ 
pi«itive evidence for it, shows, that th> evidence is such, as, 
from the nat'.ire of it^ cannot be dest/oyed, though it sLoulJ 
oeleaioned 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



Of the Objections which may be made against arguing fivm 
the Ancdo-gy of Nature to Keligion, 

If every one would consider, with such attention as they 
arc bound, even in point of moralitj', to consider, what they 
judge and give characters of, the occasion of this chaptei 
would be, in some good measure at least, superseded. But 
since this is not to expected ; for some we find do not concen? 
themselves to understand even what they write against . 
since this treatise, in common with most others, lies open to 
objections, which may appear very material to thoughtful men 
at first sight ; and, besides that, seems peculiarly liable to the 
objections of such as can judge without thmking, and of such 
as can censure without judging ; it may not be amiss to set 
down the chief of these objections which occur to me, and con- 
sider them to their hands. And they are such as these : — 
" That it is a poor thing to solve difiiculties in revelation, by 
saj'in/?, that there are the same in natural religion; when what 
is wa*iting is to clear both of them, of these their common, as 
well as other their respective, difficulties: but that it is a 
strange way indeed of convincing men of the obligations of re- 
igion, to show them that they have as little reason for their 
woildly pursuits ; and a strange way of vindicating the justice 
and goodness of the Author of nature, and of removing the ob- 
^tions against both, to which the system of religion lies open, 
to show, that the like objections lie against natural providence; 
It way of answering objections against religion, without su 
much as pretending to make out, that the system of it, or the 
particular tnings in it objected against, are reasonable — espe 
tially, perhaps, some may be inattentive enough to add, musi 
tills be thought strange, when it is confessed that analogy is 

no answer to such objections : that when this sort of reascn 

•^ 11 
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ing is carried to the utmost length it can be imagined capaUe 
of, it will yet leave the mind in a very unsatisfied state; and 
that it must be unaccountable ignorance of mankind, to ima- 
gine they will be prevailed with to forego theii* present inter- 
ests and plesisures, from regard to rehgion, upon doubtful e\i- 
lence." 

Now, as plausible as this way of talking may appear, that 
ippearance will be found in a great measure owing to half- 
views, which show but part of an object, yet show that indis- 
tinctly ; and to undeterminate language. By these meana 
weak men are often deceived by others, and ludicrous men by 
themselves. And even those who are serious and considerate 
cannot always readily disentangle, and at once clearly see 
through the perplexities in which subjects themselves are in- 
volved ; and which are heightened by the deficiencies and the 
abuse of words. To this latter sort of persons^ the following 
reply to each part of this objection severally, may be of some 
assistance ; as it may also tend a little to stop and silence 
others. 

Firatj The thing wanted, t. e. what men require, is to have 
all difficulties cleared. And this is, or, at least for any thing we 
know to the contrary, it may be, the same, as requiring to com- 
prehend the divine nature, and the whole plan of Providence 
from everlasting. But it hath always been allowed to argue 
from what is acknowledged to what is disputed. And it is in 
no other sense a poor thing, to argue from natural religion to re- 
vealed, in the manner found fault with, than it is to argue in 
numberless other ways of probable deduction and inference, 
in matters of conduct, which we are continually reduced to the 
necessity of doing. Indeed the epithet poor may be applied, 
1 fear, as properly to great part, or the whole, of human life, as 
it is to the things mentioned in the objection. Is it not a poor 
thing, for a physician to have so little knowledge in the cure oi 
diseases, as even the most eminent have ? To act upon con- 
jecture and guess, where the life of man is conccined ? Un* 
doubtedly it is : but not in comparison of having no skill a: 
all in that useful art, and being obliged to act wholly in the 
dark. , 

Further : Since it is as unreasonable as it is common, in 
urge objections against revelation, which are of emial weight 
against natural religion ; and those who do this, if they are not 
confuted themselves, deal unfairly with others, in making it 
Reem that they are arguing only against revelation, or particu- 
lar doctiiiies of it, when in reality they arc aiguiof aj^ainal 
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iTioril providence ; it is a thing of consequence to sliow, that 
«ucli objections are as much levelled against natuj al religion, 
as against revealed. And objections, which are equally ap 
plicablc to both, are, properly speaking, answered, by its 
Doing shown that they are so, provided the former be admitted 
ro be true. And without taking in the consideration how 
distinctly this is admitted, it is plainly very material to ob- 
serve, that as the things objected against in natural religion, 
&re of the same kind with what is certain matter of experi- 
ence m the course of providence, and in the information whic'r 
God ajfords us concerning our temporal interest under his go- 
vernment ; so the objections against the system of Christi- 
anity and the evidence of it, are of the very same kind with 
those which are made against the system and evidence of 
natural religion. However, the reader upon review may sec, 
that most of the analogies insisted upon, even in the latter 
part of this treatise, do not necessarily require, to have more 
taken for granted than is in the former ; that there is an Au- 
thor of nature, or natural Governor of the world ; and Chris- 
tianity is vindicated,mot from its analogy to natural religion, 
but chiefly, from its analogy to the experienced constitution 
of nature. 

Secondly^ Religion is a practical thing, and consists in such 
a determinate course of fife ; as being what, there is reason 
to think, is commanded by the Author of nature, and will, 
upon the whole, be our happiness under his government. 
Now if men can be convinced that they have the like reason 
to believe this, as to believe that taking care of their temporal 
aflfairs will be to their advantage , such conviction cannot 
but be an argument to ihem for the practice of religion. And 
if there be really any reason for believing one of these, and 
endeavouring to preserve life, and secure ourselves the neces- 
saries and conveniences of it ; then there is reason also for 
believing tLe jther, and endeavouiing to secure the interest it 
proposes to 'i3. A nd if the interest which religion proposes 
to us be infinitely greater than our whole temporal interest, 
then there must be proportionably greatei reason for endea- 
;'Ouruig to secure one, than the other : since by the supposi- 
lion, the probability of our securing one, is equal to the pro^ 
bability of our securing the other. This s»;ems plainly iman- 
swerable ; and ha^ a tendency to influeni :e fair minds, who 
consider what our condition really is, or upon what evidence 
we are naturally appointed to act ; and who are disposed to 
acquiesce in the terms upon which we live, and attend to and 
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follow that practical insc ruction, whatever it he, which if 
afibided us. 

Bui the chief and proper force of the argument referred to 
m the objection, hes in another place. For it is said, that the 
proo^ of religion is involved in such inextricable difficultieSj as 
to render it doubtful ; and thai it conpot be supposed, thiit if 
It were true, it would be left upon doubtful evidence. Hera, 
then, over aiui above the force of each particular difficulty or 
objection, these difficulties and objections, taken together, arc 
tiuned into a positive argument against the truth of religion , 
«rhich argument w^ould stand thus. If religion were true, m 
would not be left doubtful, and open to objections to the de- 
gree in which it is ; therefore, that it is thus left, not only ren 
ders the evidence of it weak, and lessens its force, in propor- 
tion to the weight of such objections ; but also shows it to be 
false, or is a general presumption of its being so. Now the 
observation, that from the natural constitution and course of 
things, we must in our temporal concerns, almost continually, 
and in matters of great consequence, act upon e\idence of a 
like kind and degree to the endence of religion, is an answer 
to this argument ; because it shows, that it is according to 
the conduct and character of the Author of nature to appoint 
we shoidd act upon endence like to that, which this argu- 
ment presumes he cannot be supposed to appoint we should 
act upon : it is an instance, a general one made up of nu- 
merous particular ones, of somewhat in his dealing with us, 
similar to what is said to be incredible. And as the force of 
this answer lies merely in the parallel which there is between 
the evidence for religion and for our temporal conduct ; the 
answer is equaUy just and conclusive, whether the parallel be 
made out, by showing the evidence of the former to be higher, 
or the evidence of the latter to be lower. ' 

Thirdly J The design of this treatise is not to nndicate the 
character of Go*i, but to show the obligations of men ; it is 
not to justify his providence, but to show what belongs to ua 
to do. These are two subjects, and ought not to be con- 
founded. And though they may at length run up into eacU 
other, yet observations may immediately tend to make out 
the latter, which do not appear, by any immediate connexion, 
to the purpose of the former ; which is less our concern than ' 
many seem to think. For, 1»/, It is not necessary we should 
justify the dispensations of Providence against objections, anj 
&rther than to show, that the things objected against may 
(on aught wo know, be consisten: with justice and goodnesc 
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Suppose, then, that t]iere are things in the system of Ihu 
world, and plan of Providence relating to it, which taken alone 
would be unjust , yet it has been shown unanswerably, tha' 
jf we could take in the reference which these things may 
have to other things present, past, and to come ; to *Jie whole 
scheme, which the things objected against are parts of; these 
very things might, for aught we know, be found to be, no*. 
o;ily consistent with justice, but instances of it. Indeed it haa 
been shown, by the analogy of what we see, not only possi- 
ble that this may be the case, but credible that it is. And 
thus objections, drawn from such things, are answered, and 
Providence is vindicated, as far as rehgion makes its vindica- 
tion necessary. Hence it appears, 2dlyj That objections 
>a^ainst the divine justness and goodness are not endeavoured 
to be removed, by showing that the like objections, allowed 
, to be really conclusive, lie against natural providence : but 
those objections being stipposed and shown not to be conclu- 
sive, the things objected against, considered as matters of 
fact, are farther shown to be credible, from their conformity to 
the constitution of nature ; for instance, that God will reward 
and punish men for their actions hereafter, from the observa- 
tion that he does reward and punish them for their actions 
heie. And this, I apprehend, is of weight. And I add, 3c//*/, 
ft would be of weight, even though those objections were not 
answered. For, there being the proof of religion above set 
down, and religion implying several facts ; for instance, again, 
the fact last mentioned, that God will reward and punish men 
for their actions hereafter ; the observation that his present 
method of government is by rewards and punishments, shows 
that future fact not to be incredible ; whatever objections men 
may think they have against it, as unjust or unmerciful, ac- 
cording to their notions of justice and mercy ; or as improba- 
ble from their belief of necessity. I say, a* improbable ; for 
it is evident no objection against it, as unjust ^ caji be urgod 
from necessity ; since this notion as much destroys injustice, 
as it does justice. Then, 4llilij, Thougn objections against 
the reasonableness of the sj'stem of religion, cannot indeed be 
answer'^d without entering into a consideration of its reasona- 
bleness, ye* objections against the credibility or truth of it 
iJTiay. Because the system of it is reducible into what is pro- 
rn^riy matter of fact; and the truth, the probable ti*uth, of facts, 
may be shown without consideration of their reasonableness 
Nor is it necessary, ihough, in some cases and respects, it is 
nighly useful and proper, yet it is not necessary, to give a proo! 
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of the reasonableness of ever^^ pvec-pt enjoined us, and d 
every particular dispensation of Providence, which comes ii. to 
the system of religion. Indeed the more thoroughly a person 
of a right disposition is convinced of the perfection of the divine 
nature and conduct, tlie farther he will advance towards that 
perfect:i:n of religion, which St John speaks of* But tha 
general obligations of religion are fully made out, by proving 
the re2i3onablencss of the practice of it. And that the prac- 
tice of religion is reasonable, may be shown, though no more 
could be proved, thaL tha* the system of it may be so, foi 
aught we know to the contrary ^ and even without entering 
into the distinct consideration of this. And from Hence, othly^ 
[t is easy to see, that though the analogy of nature is not ar 
immediate answer to objections against the wisdom, the jus- 
lice, or goodness, of any doctrine or precept of religion ; yei 
It may be, as it is, an immediate and direct answer to what i* » 
really intended by such objections ; which is, to show that 
tlie things objected against aie incredible. 

Fourthly^ It is most readily acknowledged, that the fore- 
going Treatise is by no means satisfactory ; very far indeed 
from it : but so would any natural uistitution of life appear, if 
reduced into a system, together with its evidence. Leav 
ing religion out of the case, men are divided in their opinions 
whether our pleasures over-balance our pains ; and whelhei 
it be, or be not, eligible to live in this world. And were all 
such controversies settled, which, perhaps, in speculation 
woidd be found involved in great difficulties ; and were it de- 
termined, upon the evidence of reason, as nature has deter 
mined it to our hands, that life is to be preserved ; yet ttill. 
the rules which God has-been pleased to afford us, for escap 
ing the miseries of it, and obtaining its satisfactions, the rules 
for instance, of preserving heahh and recovering it ^hen lost, 
are not only fallible, and precarious, but very far from being 
exact. Nor are we infoi-med by nature, in future contin- 
Cencies and accidents, so as to render it at all certain, what it 
the best method of managing our affairs. What will be the 
success of our temporal pursuits, in the common sense of the 
word 8ticct88^ is highly doubtful. And what will be the suc- 
cess of them, in the proper sense of the word ; t. e. what hap- 
piness or enjoyment we shall obtain by them, is doubtful in a 
much higher degree. Indeed, the unsatisfactory naUire of 
vile evidence, w^ith which we are obliged to lake ui" bi the 

* I John if. 18. 
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daily couise of life, is scarce to be expressed. Yet men dc 
not tlirow away life, or disregard the interests of it, upon uc- 
count of this doubtfulness. The evidence of religion ine'L 
being admitted real, those who object against it, as not satis 
fe-Ctory, i. e. as not being what they wish it, plainly forge! 
the very condition of our being ; for satisfaction, in this sensi 
does not belong to such a creature as man. And, which is 
more material, they forget also the very nature of religion. 
For, religion presupposes, in all those, who will embrace it, a 
ceitain degree of integrity and honesty ; which it was in- 
tended to try whether men have or not, and to exercise in 
Buch as have it, in order to its improvement. Religion pre- 
supposes this as much, and in the same sense, as speaking to 
a man presupposes he understands the language in wluch 
you speak ; or as warning a man of any danger, presupposes 
that he has such a regard to himself, as that he will endeavour 
to avoid it. And therefore the question is not at all, Whether 
the evidence of religion be satisfactory ? but. Whether it be, 
hi reason, sufficient to. prove and discipline that virtue which 
it presupposes ? Now, the evidence of it is fully sufficient for 
all those purposes of probation ; how far soever it is from 
being satisfactory, as to the purposes of curiosity, or any 
other : and indeed it answers the purposes of the former in 
several respects, which it would not do, if it were as over- 
bearing as is required. One might add farther, that whethei 
the motives, or the evidence for any course of actions, be satis 
factory, meaning here by that word, what satisfies a man, 
that such a course of action will in event be for his good \ 
this need never be, and I think, strictly speaking, never is, 
the i)ractical question in common matters. But the practical 
question in all cases, is, Whether the evidence for a course of 
action be such, as, taking in all circumstances, makes the 
feculty within us, which is the guide and judge of conduct,* 
dotennine that course of action to be prudent ? Indeed, sa*is- 
foction that it will be for our interest or happiness, abundantly 
determines an action to be prudent ; but e^ddence, almost in- 
finitely lower than this, determines actions to be so too, even 
in the conduct of every day. 

Fifthly ^ As to the objection concerning the influence which 
Ihis argument, or any part of it, may, or may not, be expected 
So have upon men, I observe, as above, that religion being in- 
Vnded for a rial and exercise of the molality of every person's 

♦ See nisnertation 2. 
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nharacte •, who is a subject of it ; and there being, as I havf 
shown, s'lch evidence for it, as is sufficient, in reasoji, to influ 
ence ineii to embrace it ; to object, that it is not to be ima- 
gined mankind will be influenced by such evidence, is notliing 
to the purpose of the foregoing Treatise. For the purpose oJ 
it is not to inquire. What sort of creatures mankind are ; but, 
WJiat the light and knowledge, which is aflforded them, re- 
quires thej' should be ? to show how, in reason, they ought 
to behave; not how, in fact, they will behave. This de 
pends upon themselves, and is their own concern ; the per 
soaal concern of each man in particular. And how little re- 
gard the generality have to it, experience, indeed, does too 
fully shoNV. But religion, considered as a probation, has had 
its end upon all persons, to whom it has been proposed, with 
evidence sufficient in reason to influence their practice ; foi 
by this means they have been put into a state of probation ; 
let thetn behave as they will in it. And thus, not only reve- 
lation, but reason also, teaches us, that by the evidence of re- 
ligion being laid before men, the designs of Providence are 
carrying on, not only with regard to those who will, but like- 
wise with regard to those who will not, be influenced by it. 
However, lastly, the objection here referred to, allows the 
things insisted upon in this Treatise to be of some weight; 
and if so, it may be hoped it will have some influence. And 
if there be a probability that it will have any at all, there is 
the same reason in kind, though not in degree, to lay it before 
men, as there would be, if it were likelj^ to have a greatei in* 
fiuence. 

And farther, I desire it may be considered, with respect to the 
whole of the foregoing objections, that in this Treatise I have 
argued upon the principles of others,* not my own ; and have 
omitted what I think true, and of the most importance, because 
by others thought unintelligible, or not true. Thus I have 
argued upon the principles of the Fatalists, which I do not 
believe ; and have omitted a thing of the utmost importance, 
which I do believe, the moral fitness and unfitness of actions, 
prior to all will whatever ; which I apprehend as certainly to 
determine the divine conduct, as speculative truth and false- 
hood necessarily determine the divine judgment. Indeed 

* By arguing upon the principles of others^ the reader will obtierve it 
meant, not proving any thing /rom those principles, but nottoiihsUmdrng 
Chem. Thus religion is proved, not from the opinion of necessity, whicp 
ki Absurd, but nottoUhatanding or even thongh that opinion were admitted 
to be it jBk 
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the principle of liberty, and that of moral fitness, so forc« 
;,heiiiselves upon the mind, that moralists, the aj ^ienls as well 
as moderns, have formed their language upon it. And probably 
it may appear in mine, though I have endeavoured to avoid it : 
and in order to avoid it, have sometimes been obliged to c^x* 
press myself in a manner which will appear strange to such 
as do not observe the reason for it ; but the general argument 
here purs(ued does not at all suppose, or proceed upon, these 
principles. Now, these two abstract principles of liberty and 
moral fi »:2ess being omitted, religion can be considered in no 
Othi3r vii.w than merely as a question of fact ; and in this view 
it id here considered. It is obvious, that Christianity, and the 
proof of it, are both historical. And even natural religion is, 
properly, a matter of fact. For, that there is a righteous 
Governor of the world, is so ; and this proposition contains 
the g-eneral system of natural religion. But then, several ab- 
stract truths, and in particular those two principles," are 
usually taken into consideration in the proof of it ; whereas it 
is here treated of only as a matter of fact. To explain this : 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ona<», 
is an abstract truth; but that they appear so to our mind, is 
only a matter of fact. And this last must have b<5en ad 
mitted, if any thing was, by those ancient sceptics, who womd 
not have admitted the former ; but pretend to doubt. Whether 
there were any such thing as truth ; or, Whether we could 
certainly depend upon our faculties of understanding for the 
knowledge of it in any case. So likewise, that there is, in 
the nature of things, an original standard of right and wiong 
in actions, independent upon all will, but which unalterably 
determines the will of God, to exercise that moral government 
over the world which religion teaches, t. e. finally and upon 
tlic whole to reward and punish men respectively as they act 
right Qf wrong ; this assertion contains an abstract truth, as 
well as matter of fact. But supp^»se in the present state^ 
every man, without exception, was rewarded and punished, 
in *?x:act proportion as he followed or transgressed that senso 
of right and wrong, which God has implanted in the nature 
7f every man ; this would not be at all an abstract truth, but 
only a matter of fact. And though this fact were acknow- 
ledged by every one, yet the very same difficulties might be 
raised, as are now, concerning the abstract questions of liberty 
and moral fitness : and we should have a proof, even the cer. 
*ain one of experience, that the government of the world was 
uurfcctly moral, without takins: in the consideration of thocte 

ir 
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questions : and this pi oof would remain, in what way soevei 
Chey were determined. And thus, God having given marir 
kind a moral faculty, the object oL which is actions, and 
wliich naturally approves some actions as right and of good 
desert, and condemns others as wrong and of ill desert ; that 
he will, finally and upon the whole, reward the former and 
pmiish the latter, is not an assertion of an abstract truth, but 
ot what is as mere a fact as his doing so at present would be. 
This future fact 1 have not indeed proved with the force witli 
whic^i it might be proved, from the principles of liberty and 
moral fitness ; but without them have given a really conclu- 
sive practical proof of it, which is greatly strengthened by the 
general analogy of nature ; a proof easily cavilled at, easily 
shown not to be demonstrative, for it is not offered as such , 
but impossible, I think, to be evaded or answered. And thus 
the obligations of religion are made out, exclusively of the 
questions concerning liberty and moral fitness ; which have 
been perplexed with difficulties and abstruse reasonings, as 
every thing may. 

Hence, therefore, may be observed distinctly, what is the 
force of this Treatise. It will be, to such as are convinced 
of religion, upon the proof arising out of the two last men- 
tioned principles, an additional proof and a confirmation of it , 
to such as do not admit those principles, an original proof of 
1% and a confirmation of that proof. Those who bebeve 
will here find the scheme of Christianity cleared of objections 
and the evidence of it in a peculiar manner strengthened . 
tnose who do not believe, will at least be shown the absurdity 
of all attempts to prove Christianity false, the plain imdoubted 
ae<libility of it, and, I hope, a good deal more. 

And thus, though some perhaps may seriously think, that 
analogy, as here urged, has too great stress laid upon it ; e.nd 
ridicule, unanswerable ridicule, may be applied, to show the 
argument from it in a disadvantageous light : yet there can 
be no question, but that it is a real one. For religion, both 
natural and revealed, implying in it numerous facts ; f.nalogy 
being a confirmation of all facts to which it can be applied, 
as it is the only proof of most, cannot but be admitted by 
every one to be a material thing, and truly of weight on the 
fiide of religion, both natural and revealed ; and it ought tn 
DO particularly regarded by such as profess to follow nature 
uid to be less satisfied with abstract reasonings. 
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CONCLUSION. 



WHATEmii account may be given, of the strange inattta- 
don and disregard, in some ages and countries, to a matter ol 
rach importance as religion, it would, before experience, be 
incredible, that there should be the like disregard in those, 
who have had the moral system of the world laid before them, 
as it is by Christianity, and often inculcated upon them ; be- 
cause this moral system carries in it a good degree of evi- 
dence for its truth, upon its being barely proposed to our 
thoughts. There is no need of abstruse reasonings and dis- 
tinctions, to convince an xmprejudiced understaziding, that 
there is a God who made and governs the world, and who 
will judge it in righteousness ; though they may be necessary 
to answer abstruse difficulties, when once such are raised ; 
when the very meaning of those words, which express most 
intelligibly the general doctrine of religion, is pretended to be 
uncertain, and the clear truth of the thing itself is obscured 
by the intricacies of speculation. But, to an unprejudiced 
mind, ten thousand thousand instances of design, cannot but 
prove a Designer. And it is intuitively manifest, that crea- 
tures ought to live imder a dutiful sense of their Maker ; and 
that justice and charity must be his laws, to creatures whom 
he has made social, and placed in society. Indeed, the truth 
of revealed religion, peculiarly so called, is not self-e\ddent, 
but requires external pioof, in order to its bein^ received. 
I'et inattention, among us, to revealed religion, will be found 
to imply the same dissolute immoral temper of mind, as inat- 
tention to natural religion ; because, when both are laid l>e- 
'bie us, in the manner they are in Christian countries of 
dberty, our obli^tions to inquire into both, and to embrace 
oota upon supposition of their truth, are obligations of the 
4ame nature. For, revelation claims to be the voice of God ; 
and our obligation to attend to his voice, is, surely, moral in 
all cases. And as it is insisted, that its evidence is conciu- 
ti ve, upon thov >ugh consideration of it ; so it offers itself to ua 

IS 
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with manifest obvious appearances of naving something mor^ 
than human in it, and therefore in all reason requires to have 
Its claims most seriously examined into. It is to be added, 
that though light and knowledge, in what manner soever 
afforded us, is equally from God ; yet a miraculous revelaticfti 
nas a peculiar tendency, from the 6rst principles of our nature, 
to awaken mankind, and inspire them with reverence and 
awe: and this is a peculiar obligation, to attend to what 
claims to be so with such appearances of truth. It is therefore 
most certain, that our obligations to inquke seriously into the 
evidence of Christianity, and, upcm supposition of its truth, to 
embmce it, are of the utmost importance, and mcHral in the 
highest and most proper sense. Let us then suppose, that 
the evidence of religion in general, aaid of Christianity, has 
been seriously inquired into by all reasonable men among us 
Yet we find many professedly to reject both, upon specula- 
tive principles of infidelity. And all of them do not content 
themselves with a bare neglect of religion, and enjoying 
their imaginary freedom from its restraints. Some go much 
beyond this. They deride God*s moral government over the 
world : they renounce his protection, and defy his justice : 
they ridicule and vilify Christianity, and blaspheme the Au- 
thor of it ; and take all occasions to manifest a scorn and con- 
tempt of revelation. This amounts to an active setting them- 
selves against religion ; to what may be considered as a posi- 
tive principle of irreligion ; which they cultivate within them- 
selves, and, whether they intend this effect or not, rend^ 
habitual, as a good man does the contrary principle. And 
others, who are not chargeable with all this profligatenes?^ 
yet are in avowed opposition to religion, as if discovered to be 
groundless. Now admitting, which is the supposition we go 
upon, that these persons act upon what they think principles 
of reason, and otherwise they are not to be argued with ; ii 
is really inconceivable, that they should imagine they clearly 
«ee the whole evidence of it, considered in itself, to be nothing 
at aU ; nor do they pretend this. They are far indeed from 
having a just notion of its evidence ; but they would not say 
its evidence was nothing, if they thought the system of it, 
with all its circumstances, were credible, like other matters of 
science or history. So that their manner of treating it must 
proceed, either from such kind of objections against all reti- 
gion, as have been answered or obviated in the former part el 
this Treatise ; or else from objections and difficulties, supposed 
wiore peculiar to Christianity. Thus, they entertain preju 
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dices againiLt the whole notion of a reveiatiou and mira aloui 
interpositions. They find things in Scripture, whether fa in 
cidental passages or in the general scheme of it, which ap 
pear to them unreasonable. They take for granted, that if 
Christianity were true, the light of it must have been unre 
general, and the evidence of it more satisfactory, or rather 
overbearing ; that it must and would have been, in some w'ay, 
ctherwise put and left, than it is. Now, this is not imagining 
they see the evidence itself to be nothing, or inconsiderable ; 
but quite another thing. It is being fordfied against the evi- 
dence, in some degree acknowledged, by thinking they see 
the system of Chnstianity, or somewhat which appears to 
Uiem necessarily connected with it, to be incredible or &lse ; 
IcMTtified against that evidence, which might, otherwise, make 
great impression upon them. Or, lastly, if any of these per- 
sons are, upon the whole, in doubt concerning the truth of 
Chnstianity, their behaviour seems owing to their taking for 
granted, through strange iaattention, that such doubting is, in 
a manner, the same thing as being certain against it. 

To these persons, and to this state of opinion concerning re- 
ligion, the foregoing Treatise is adapted. For, all the ge- 
neral objections against the moral system of nature having 
been obviated, it is shown, that there is not any peculiar i»re- 
sumption at all against Christianity, either considered as not 
discoverable by reason, or as unlike to what is so discovered ; 
nor any worth mentioning, against it as miraculous, if any at 
all : none certainly, which can render it in the least incredible. 
It is shown, that upon supposition of a divine revelation, the 
analogy of nature renders it beforehand highly credible, 1 
think probable, that many things in it must appear liable to 
great objections ; and that we must be incompetent judges of 
it, to a great degree. This observation is, I think, unques' 
tionaUy true, and of the very utmost importance : but it is 
urged, as I hope it will be understood, with great caution of 
not vilifying the faculty of reason, which is * the candle of the 
I^rd within us ;'* though it can afford no light, where it does 
not shine : nor judge, where it has no principles to judge 
vpon. The objections here spoken of, being first answered ^ 

in the view of objections against Christianity as a matter of 
fttctf are in the next place considered as urged more immedi- 
ately against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. And it is fully made ov'' that they admit 

♦ Prov, XX. 97 
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of exactly the like answer, in every respect, to wnat the Hke 
objections against the constitution of nature admit oi: that, aA 
partial views give the appearance of wrong to things, wliuch 
upon farther consideration and knowledge of their relations to 
other things, are found just and good ; so it is perfectly credi- 
ble, that the things objected against the wisdom and goodnesi 
of the Christian dispensation, may be rendered instances d 
wisdom and goodness by their reference to other things be- 
yond our view : because Christianity is a scheme as much 
above our comprehension, as that of nature ; and, like that, a 
scheme in which means are made use of to accinnplish ends, 
and which, as is most credible, may be carried cm by general 
laws. And it ought to be attended to, that this is not an an- 
swer taken merely or chiefly from our ignorance ; but from 
somewhat positive, wliich our observation shows us. For, to 
like objections, the like answer is experienced to be just, in 
numberless parallel cases.' The objections against the Chins 
tian dispensation, and the method by which it is carried on^ 
having been thus obviated, in general and together : the chief 
of them are considered distinctly, and the particular things 
objected to are shown credible, by their perfect analogy, each 
part, to the constitution of nature. Thus, if man be fallen 
from his primitive state, and to be restored, and infinite wis 
dom and power engages in accomplishing our recovery ; it 
were to have been expected, it is said, that, this should have 
been effected at once, and not by such a long series of n^eans, 
and such a various economy of persons and things ; one dis- 
pensation preparatory to another, this to a fe.rther one, and so 
on through an indefinite nimiber of ages, before the end of the 
scheme proposed can be completely accomplished ; a scheme 
conducted by infinite wisdom, and executed by Almighty 
power. But now, on the contrary, our finding that every 
thing in the constitution and course of nature is thus carried 
on, shows such expectations concerning revelation to he 
highly unreasonable ; and is a satisfactory answer to tbero^ 
when urged as objections against the credibility, that ths 
great scheme of Providence in the redemption of tne world, 
may be of this kind, and to be accomplished in this manner. 
As to the particular method of our redemption, the appoint- 
ment of a Mediator between God and man ; this has been 
shown to be most obviously analogous to the general con 
duct of nature, t. e. the God of nature, in appointing others tc 
be the instruments of his mercy, as we experience in the 
daily course of Providence. The condition of this world 
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which the doctrine of our redemption by Christ presiif^poMg, 
80 much falls in with natural appearances, that heathen 
moralists inferred it from those appearances ; inferred, that 
human nature was fallen from its original rectitude, and, in 
consequence of this, degraded from its, primitive happiness. 
Or, however this opinion came into the world, these appear- 
ances must have kept un the tradition, and confirmed the be- 
lief of it. And it was the general opinion, under the light of 
nature, that repentance and reformation, alone and by itself, 
was not sufficient to do aw ay sin, and procure a full remission 
of the penalties annexed to it ; and as the reason of the thing 
does not at all lead to any conclusion ; so every day's expe« 
rience shows us that reformation is not, rn any sort, sufficient 
to prevent the present disadvantages and miseries, which, in 
the natural course of things, God has annexed to folly and 
extravfigance. Yet there may be ground to think, that the 
punishments, which by the general laws of divine govern- 
ment, are annexed to vice, may be prevented; that pro- 
vision may have been, even originally, made, that they should 
be prevented by some means or other, though they could not 
by reformation alone. For we have daily instances of such 
mercy, in the general conduct of nature ; compassion pro- 
vided ibr misery,* medicines for diseases, friends against ene- 
mies. There is provisions made, in the original constitution 
of the world, that much of the natural bad consequences of 
our folhes, which persons themselves alone cannot prevent, 
may be prevented by the assistance of others ; assistance, 
which nature enables, and disposes, and appoints them to 
afford. Qy a method of goodness analogous to this, when 
the worlit lay in wickedness, and consequently in ruin, * God 
§0 loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son' to 
iave it ; and * he being made perfect by suffering, became 
the author of eternal salvation to all them that obey him.'f 
Indeed, neither reason nor analogy would lead us to think, in 
particular, that the interposition of Christ, in the manner in 
which he did hiterpose, would be of that efficacy for recovery 
of the world, which the Scripture teaches us it wras : but 
neither would reason nor analogy lead us to think, that othei 
particular means would be of the efficacy, which experience 
ihows they are, in numberless instances. \nd therefore, as 
the case before ua iocs not admit of experience, so that neither 
reason nor analogy can show how, or in what psirticular way, 

* Sermon 6th, at the Rolls. fJohniiLlS. Helvv»9»- 
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the inlerpofiitioii of Christ, as revealed in Scripture is of thai 
efficacy which it is there represented to be ; this is no kind 
nor degree of presumption against its being really of that effi- 
cac}'. Farther : the objections against Christianitj, from the 
light of it not being universal, nor its e\'idence so strong as 
might possibly be given us, have been answered by the ge- 
neral analog}'^ of nature. That God has made such variety 
of creatures, is indeed an answer to the former ; but that he 
dispenses his gifts in such variety, both of degrees and kinds, 
amongst creatures of the same species, and even to the same 
individuals at different times, is a more obvious and full an- 
swer to it. And it is so far from being the method of Provi- 
dence, in other cases, to afford us such overbearing evidence 
as some require in proof of Christianity, that, on the contrary, 
the evidence upon which we are naturally appointed to act in 
common matters, throughout a very great part of life, is 
doubtful in a high degree. And, admitting the fact, that 
God has afforded to some no more than doubtful evidence ol 
religion, the same account may be given of it, as of difficid 
ties and temptations with regard to practice. But as it is not 
impossible, surely, that this alleged doubtfulness may be 
men's own fault, it deserves their most serious consideration, 
whether it be not so. However, it is certain that doubting 
implies a degree of evidence for that of which we doubt, and 
that this degree of evidence as really lays us under obliga- 
tions, as demonstrative evidence. 

The whole then of religion is throughout credible ; nor is 
there, I think, any thing relating to the revealed dispensation 
of things more different from the experienced constitution and 
course of nature, than some parts of the constitution of nature 
are from other parts of it. And if so, the only question which 
remains is, What positive evidence can be alleged for the truth 
of Christianity ? This too, in general, has been considered, 
and the objections against it estimated. Deduct therefore what 
is to be deducted from that evidence, upon account of any 
weight which may be thought to remain in these objections, 
after what the analogy of nature has suggested in answer to 
them ; and then consider what are the practical consequences 
from all this, upon the most sceptical principles one can argue 
upon, (for I am writing to persons who entertain these princi- 
ples :) and, upon such consideration, it will be obviousj that hn- 
morality, as little excuee as it admits of in itself, is greatlv 
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aggravated, in persons who' have been made acquainted wi*h 
Christianity^ whether they believe it or not ; because the moral 
eystem of nature, or natural religion, which Chiistianity layi 
before us, approves itself, almost intuitively, to a reetsonabJe 
mind, upon seeing it proposed. In the next place, with regard 
to Christianity it will be observed, that there is a middle, be- 
tween a full satisfaction of the truth of it, and the satisfaction 
of the contrary. The middle state of mind between thes* 
two consists in a serious apprehension ihsA it may ly. trm 
joined with doubt, whether it be so. And this, upon the best 
judgment I am able to make, is as far towards speculative in- 
fidelity, as any sceptic can at all be supposed to go, who has 
had true Christianity, with the proper evidence of it, laid be- 
fore him, and has in any tolerable measure considered them. 
For I would not be mistaken to comprehend all who havo 
ever beard of it; because it seems evident, that, in many 
countries called Christian, neither Christianity, nor its evi- 
dence, are fairly laid before men. And in places where both 
are, there appear to be some who have very little attended to 
either, and who reject Christianity with a scorn f)roportioDate 
to their inattention ; and yet are by no means without under- 
standing in other matters. Now it has been shown, that a se- 
rious apprehension that Christianity may be true, lays per- 
sons under the strictest obligations of a serious regard to it, 
throughout the whole of their life ; a regard not the same 
exactly, but in many respects nearly the same with what a 
full conviction of its truth would lay them mxder. Lastly^ i ■ 
will appear, that blasphemy and profaneness, I mean with 
regairi to Christianity, are absolutely without excuse. For 
there is no temptation to it, but from the wantonness of vamty 
or mirth ; and these, considering the infinite importance of 
the subject, are no such temptations as to afford any excuse 
for it. If this be a just account of things, and yet men csai 
go on to vilify or disregard Christianity, which is to talk and 
act as if^they had a demonstration of its falsehood ; there i^ 
no i^ason to think they would alter their behaviour to any 
purpose, though there were a demonstration of its truth. 
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DISSERTATION I. 



OF PERSONAL IDENTITY 



Whether we are to live in a future state, as it is the niOBl 
impfwxant question which can possibly be asked, so H is the 
most intelligible one which can be expressed in language. 
Yet strange perplexities have been raised about the meaning 
of that identity, or sameness of person, which is implied in the 
notion of our livuig now and hereafter, or in any two suc- 
cessive moments. And the solution of these difficulties bath 
been stranger than the difficulties themselves. For, persona] 
identity has been explained so by some, as to render the in* 
quiry concerning a future life of no consequence at all to us. 
the persons who are making it. And though few cnen can 
be misled by such subtleties, yet it may be proper a little to 
consider them. 

Now, when it is asked wherein personal identity consists 
the answer should be the same as if it were asked, wherein 
consists similitude or equality ; that all attempts to define, 
would but perplex it. Yet there is no difficulty at all in as- 
certaining the idea. For as, upon two triangles being com- 
pared (Mr viewed together, there arises to the mind the idea of 
similitude ; or upon twice two and four, the idea of equality ; 
so Hkcwise, upon comparing the consciousness of one's self, 
or one's own existence in an}*^ two moments, there as immedi 
atiily arises to the mind the idea of personal identity. And 
as the two former comparisons not only give the idea of simili- 
tude and equalit}'^, but also shows us, that two triangles are 
like, and twice two and four are equal ; so the latter compa 
rison not only gives us the idea of personal identity, but alst 
shows us the identity of ourselves in those two moments , 
the present, suppose, and that immediatelj' past; or th€ 
Dresent, and that a month, a year, or twenty 3 ears past. Or 
n other words, by reflecting upon that which is myself now 
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and tliat which was myself twenty years ago, I discern they 
are not two, but one and the same self 

But though consciousness of what is past does thus ascer- 
tain our personal identity to ourselves, yet, to say that it 
makes personal identity, or is necessary to our being the 
same persons, is to say, that a person has not existed a single 
moment, nor done one action, but what he can remember; 
indeed^ none but what he reflects upon. And one should 
really tliink it self-evident, thai consciousness of personal 
iientity presupposes, and therefore cannot constitute, per- 
sonal identity, any more than knowledge, in any other case, 
can constitute truth, which it presupjx)sos. 

This wonderful mistake may possibly have arisen from 
hence, that to be endued with consciousness, is inseparable 
firom the idea of a perscm, or intelligent being. For, this 
might be expressed inaccurately thus, — that consciousness 
makes personality ; and from hence it might be concluded to 
make personal identity. But though present consciousness 
of wlmt we at present do and feel, is necessary to our being 
the persons we now are ; yet present consciousness of past 
actions, or feelings, is not necessary to our being the same 
persons who performed those actions, or had those feelings. 

The inquiry, what makes vegetables the same in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, does not appear to have any re 
lation to this of personal identity ; because the word same^ 
when applied to them and to persons, is not only applied to 
different subjects, but it is also used in different senses. For 
when a man swears to the same tree, as having stood fifty 
years in the same place, he means only the same as to all the 
purposes of property and uses of common life, and not that 
the tree has been all that time the same in the strict philoso- 
plucal sense of the word. For he does not know whethei 
any one particle of the present tree be the same with any one 
particle of the tree which stood in the' same place fifty years 
ago. And if they have not one common particle of matter, 
they cannot be the same tree, m the {proper philosophic sense 
of the word same ; it being evidently a contradiction in terms, 
to say they are, when no part of their substance, and no oae 
of their properties, is the same ; no part of thdr substance, by 
the supposition ; no one of their properties, because it is al« 
loweil that the same property cannot be transferred from one 
substance to another. And therefore when we say the iden- 
tity or sameness of a plant consists in a continuation of the 
same life communicated urcV^ the same organization, to a 

13* 
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numW of particles of matter, whetner the same or not, tht 
word same^ when applied to life and to organization, cannot pos- 
sibly be undei stood to signify^ what it signifies in this very sen- 
tence, when applied to matter. In a loose and popular 8«>nse, 
then, the life, and the organization, and the plant^ are justly 
said to be the same, notwithstanding the perpetual change of 
the parts. But in a strict and philosophical manner of speech, 
no man, no b^g, no mode of being, nor any things can be 
the same with that, with which it hath indeed nothing the 
same. Now, sameness is used in this latter sense when ap- 
plied to persons. The identity of these, therefore, cannot sub- 
sist with diversity of substance. 

The thing here considered, and demonstratively, as I think, 
determined, is proposed by Mr. Locke in these words, Whether 
f /, i. e. the same self or person, be the same identical sub- 
itance ? And he has suggested what is a much better an- 
swer to the question than that which he gives it in form. 
For he defines person, a thinking intelligent being, &c. and 
personal identity the sameness of a rational being* The 
question then is, whether the same rational being is the same 
substance ; which needs no answer, because being and sub- 
stance, in this place, stand for the same idea. Tbe ground 
of the doubt, whether the same person be the same substance 
is said to be this ; that the consciousness of our own exmtence 
in youth and m old age, or in any two joint successive mo- 
ments, is not the same individual action ji[ i. e. not the same 
consciousness, but different successive consciousnesses. Now 
it is strange that this should have occasioned such perplexi- 
ties. For it is surely conceivable, that a person Oiay have 
a capacity of knowing some object or other to be the same, 
now, which it was when he contemplated it* formerly ; yet. 
in this case, where, by the supposition, the object is perceived 
to be the same, the perception of it in any two moments can- 
not be one and the same perception. And thus, though the 
luccesrive consciousnesses which we have of our own exist- 
ence are not the same, yet are they consciousnesses of one 
and the same thing or object ; of the same person, self, or 
living agent. The person, of whose existence the conscious- 
ness 8 felt now, and was felt an hour or a year ago, is dis- 
cerned to be, not two persons, but one and the same person ; 
«nd therefore is one and the same. 

Mr. Locke's observations upon this subject af pear hasty ; 

♦ Locke's Works, vol L p. 146. f Locke, p. 146, 147. 
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and he se^ns to profess himself dissatisfied with stipposiiioRBi 
which he has made relating to it.* But some of ihose hast;y 
observa ions have been carried to a strange length by others ; 
whose notion, when traced and examined to the bottom, 
amounts, I think, to this :t * That personality is not a perma 
nent, but a transient thing : that it lives and dies, begins an i 
ends, continually : that no one can any more remain one an.i 
the same person two moments together, than two successi i?e 
iTtOments can be one and the same moment : that our sub- 
stance is indeed continually changing ; but whether this be 
so or not, is, it seems, nothing to the purpose ; since it is not 
substance, but consciousness alone, which constitutes person- 
ality ; A^'hich consciousness, being successive, camiot be the 
same in any two moments, nor consequently the personality 
constituted by it.* And from hence it must follow, that it is 
a fallacy upon ourselves, to charge our present selves with 
any thing we did, or to imagine pur present selves interested 
in any thing which befell us yesterday, or that our present 
self will be interested in what will befall us to-morrow ; since 
our present self is not, in reality, the same with the self of 
yest^day, but another like self or person coming in its room, 
and mistaken for it ; to which another self will succeed to- 
morrow. This, I say, must follow : for if the self or person 
of lo-day, and that of to-morrow, are not the same, but only 
Lke persons, the person of to-day is really no more interested 
in what will befall the person of to-morrow, than in what will 
befall any other person. It may be thought, perhaps, that 
this is not a just representation of the opinion we are speaking 
of; because those who maintain it allow, that a person is the 
same as far back as his remembrance reaches. And, indeed, 
they do use the words, identity and same person. Nor will 
language permit these words to be laid aside : since if they 
were, there must be, I know not whatj ridiculous periphrasis 
substituted in the room of them. But they cannot, consists 
enlly with themselves, mean, that the person is really the 
ame For it is self evident, that the personality cannot be 
reall; the same, if, as they expressly assert, that in which it 
consists is not the same. And as, consistently with them 
selves,' they cannot, so, I think, it appears they do not, mean, 
that the person is really the same, but only that he is so in a 
fictitious sense : in such a sense only as they assert ; for thii 

♦ Locke, p. 152. 

t See an answer to Dr. Clarke^s thii'd defence of his loiter to Ms 
Dcidwcll, 2d euit. p. 44, 56, &c. 
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they do assert, that any number of pwrsons whate^'ei may h^ 
the same person. The bare unfolding this notion, and laying 
it thus naked and open, seems the best confutation of it 
However, since great stress is said to be put upon it, I add 
the following things : 

Firsty This notion is absolutely contradictory to that cer- 
tain conviction, which necessarily, and every morr ent, rises 
within us, when we turn our thoughts upon ourselves ; when 
we reflect upon what is past, and look forward upon what i^ 
to come. All imagination of a daily change of that Jiving 
agent which each man calls himself, for another, or of any 
such change throughout our whole present life, is entirely 
borne down by our natural sense of things. Nor is it possible 
for a person in his wits to alter his conduct, with regard to 
his health or affairs, from a suspicion, that though he should 
live to-morrow, he should not, however, be the same person 
he is to-day. And yet, if it be reasonable to act, with respect 
to a future life, upon this notion, that personality is transient ; 
it is reasonable to act upon it, with respect to the present. 
Here then is a notion equally applicable to religion and to 
our temporal concerns ; and every one sees and feels the in- 
expressible absurdity of -it in the latter case. If, therefore, 
any can take up with it in the former, this cannot proceed 
from the reason of the thing, but must be owing to an inward 
unfairness, and secret corruption of heart 

Secondly^ It is not an idea, or abstract notion, or quality^ 
but a beufig only which is capable of life and action, of happi- 
ness and misery' Now all beings confessedly continue the 
same, during the whole time of their existence. Consider 
then a living being now existing, and whi<ih has existed for 
any time alive : this living being must he ve done and suf- 
fered and enjoyed, what it has done and su^^red and enjoyed 
formerly, (this living being, I say, and not another,) as really 
as it does and suffers and enjoys, what it doe^ and suffers and 
enjoys this instant. All these successive act? "^ns, enjoyments, 
and sufferings, are actions, enjo3rment8, and snATerings, of the 
same living being. And they are so, prior to \\l considera- 
tion of its remembering or forgetting; since renx^mbering or 
forgetting can make no alteration in the truth of past matter 
of fact. And suppose this being endued with limited powers 
of knowledge and memory, there is no more difficulty 'n con- 
ceiving it to have a power of knowing itself to be tLr same 
fiving being which it was some time ago of remem^wuini^ 
•ome of its actions, sufferings, and enjoyments, and forgettit 
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Others, tha&i in conceiving it to know, or rememberi of forget 
any thin^ else. 

Thirdly^ Every person is conscious, that he is now the 
same person or self he was, as far back as his remembrance 
reaches ; since, when any one reflects upon a past action of 
his own, he is just as certain of the person who did that action, 
namely himself, the person who now reflects upon it, as he is 
certain that the action was at all done. Nay, very often a per- 
son's assurance of an action having been done, of which he is 
absolutely assured, arises wholly from the consciousness that 
he himself did it. And this he, person, or self, must either be a 
substance, or the property of some substance. If he, if person, 
be a substance ; then consciousness that he is the same per- 
son, is consciousness that he is the same substance. If the 
person, or he, be the property of a substance ; still conscious- 
ness that he is the same property, is as certain a proof that 
his substance remains the same, as consciousness that he re 
mains the same substance would be ; since the same property 
cannot be transferred from one substance to another. 

But though we are thus certain that we are the same 
agents, living beings, or substances, now, which we were as 
far back as our remembrance reaches ; yet it is asked, whether 
we may not possibly be deceived in it ? And this question 
may be asked at the end of any demonstration whatever ; be- 
cause it is a question concerning the truth of perception by 
memory. And he who can doubt, whether perception by 
memory can in this case be depended upon, may doubt also, 
whether perception by deduction and reasoning, which also 
include memory, or, indeed, whether intuitive perception can. 
Here then we can go no farther. For it is ridiculous to at- 
tempt to prove the truth of those perceptions, whose truth we 
can no otherwise prove, than by other perceptions of exactly 
tl e same kind with them, and which there is ^ust the same 
grojnd to suppcct ; or to attempt to prove the truth of our fa* 
cullies, which can no otherwise be proved, than by the uiic oi 
ViCdns of those very suspec\exJ faculties themselves. 
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DISSERTATION H 



OF THE NATURE OF VIRTUE. 



Th41 which renders beings capable of moral govemmeni, 
is their having a moral nature, and moral faculties of percep* 
tion and of action. Brute creatures are impressed and actu- 
ated by various instincts and propensions : so also are we. 
, Bui, additional to this, we have a capacity of reflecting upon 
actions and characters, and making them an object to our 
thoughts ; and on doing this, we naturally and unavoidably 
approve some actions, under the peculiar view of their being 
virtuous and of good desert ; and disapprove others, as vicious 
arnd of ill desert. That we have this moral approving and 
disapproving* faculty, is certain from our experiencmg it in 
ourselves, and recognis'og it in each other. It appears from 
our exercising it unavoidably, in the approbation and disap- 
probation even of feigned characters : from the words, right 
and wrong, odious and amiable, base and worthy, with many 
others of Jike signification in all languages, applied to actions 
and characters : from the many written systems of morals 
which suppose it * since it cannot be imagined, that all these 
authors, throughout all these treatises, had absolutely no 
meaning at all to their words, or a meaning merely chimeri- 

♦llus way of speaking is taken from Epictetus^ and is made use oi 
nh seeming tne most full, and least liable to cavil. And the moral fa< 
enlty may be understood to have these two epithets, ioKinavrtun and 
mir0&oKina9TiKtii upon a double account ; because, upon a survey of ac> 
tions, whether before or after they are done, it determines Ihem to be 
gpod or evil ; and also because it determines itself to oe the guide of ac- 
tion and of life, in contradistinction from all other faculties, or natural prin- 
ciples of action : in tlie very same manner, as speculative reason direeUff 
and naturally judges of speculative truth and falsehood ; and, at the 
lame time, is attended with a consciousness upon reJUctwn, that the 
natural right to judge qf them belongs to it. 

t Arr. Epict. lib. i. cap, t 
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cal : from our natural sense of gratiti ide, whidi implies a dis- 
tinction between merely being the instrument of good, and 
intending it : from the like distinction, every one makes, be- 
tween injury and mere harm, which Hobbes says, is peculiai 
to mankind ; and between injury and just punishment, a dis- 
tinction plainly natural, prior to the consideration of human 
laws. It is manifest, great part of common language, and of 
commo* behaviour over the world, is formed upon supposition 
of such a moral faculty ; whether called conscience, moral 
reason, *i> j^'i. sense, or divine reason ; whether considered as 
a sentiment of the understanding, or as a perception of the 
heart, or, which seems the truth, as including both. Nor is 
it at all doubtful in the general, what course of action this 
faculty, or practical discerning power within us, approves, 
and what it disapproves. For, as much as it has been dis- 
puted wherein virtue consists, or whatever ground for doubt 
there may be about particulars, yet, in general, there is in 
reality a universally acknowledged standard of it. It is that, 
which all ages and all countries hav^ made profession of in 
public ; it is that, which every man you meet, puts on the 
show of; it is that, which the primary and fundamental laws 
of all civil constitutions, over the face of the earth, make if 
their business and endeavour to enforce the practice of upon 
mankind ; namely, justice, veracity, and regard to common 
good. It being manifest then, in geneml, that we have such 
a faculty or discernment as this, it may be of use to remark 
some things, more distinctly concerning it. 

First J It ought to be observed, that the object of this fa 
culty is actions,* comprehending under that name, active or 
practical principles ; those principles from which men would 
act, if occasions and circumstances gave them power ; and 
which, when fixed and habitual in any person, we call, his 
character. It does not appear, that brutes have the least 
reflex sense of actions, as distinguished from events ; or that 
will and design, which constitute the very nature of actions 
as s^Jich, are at all an object to their perception. But to ours 
tnej are ; and they are the object, and the only one, of the 
approving and disapproving faculty. Acting, conduct, be- 
haviour, abstracted from all regard to what is, in fact and 
evert, the consequence of it, is itself the natural object of tiic 
IQoral discernment, as speculative truth and falsehood is ot 

* tnit 4 oprnj Kat KaKta — ev re«ref, aWa cvt^tta. • M. Anton. L 9. 16 
\^ntts laus omnis m actiooe consistit. Cic Off. 1. 1 . c 6. 

12 
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Bpeculative reason. Intention of such and such onsequenceki: 
indeed, is always in«iluded ; for it is part of the action itself, 
out though the intended good or bad consequences do net 
follow, we have exactly the same sense of the action as il 
they did. In like manner, we think well or ill of characters, 
abstracted from all consideration of the good or the evil, which 
persons of such characters have it actually in their power to 
do. We never, in the moral way, applaud or blame either 
ourselves or others, for what we enjoy or what we suffer, or 
for heiving impressions made upon us which we consider aa 
altogether out of our power ; but only for what we do, or 
would have done, had it been in our power ; or for what we 
leave undone which we might have done, or would have left 
undone though we could have done it. 

Secondly, Our sense or discernment of actions, as morally 
good or ev^ implies in it a sense or discernment of them as ol 
good or ill desert. It may be difficult to explain this percep- 
tion, so as to answer all the questions which may be asked 
concerning it ; but every one speaks of such and such actions 
as deserving punishment ; and it is not, I suppose, pretended, 
that they have absolutely no meaning at all to the expres- 
sion. Now, the meaning plainly is, not that we conceive it 
for the good of society, that the doer of such actions, should 
be made to suffer. For if unhappily it were resolved, that a 
man who, by some innocent action was infected with the 
plague, should be left to perish, lest, by other people coming 
near him, the infection should spread ; no one would say, he 
deserved this treatment. Innocence and ill desert are incon- 
sistent ideas. Ill desert always supposes giult ; and if one 
be not part of the other, yet they are evidently and naturally 
connected in our mind. The sight of a man in misery r-^ises 
pur compassion towards him ; and, if this misery be inflicted 
on him by another, our indignation against the author of it. 
But when we are informed, that the sufferer is a villain, and 
is punished only for his treachery or cruelty ; our compassion 
exceedingly lessens, and, in many instances, our indignation 
wholly subsides. Now, what produces this effect, is the con- 
ception of that in the sufferer, which we call ill desert. Upoii 
considering then, or viewing together, our notion of vice and 
>:hat of misery, there results a third, that of ill desert. And 
thus there is in human creatures an association of the two 
ideas, natural and moral evil, wickedness and punishment 
[f this association were merely artificial or accidental, it wem 
nothinj^j' but bein^ most unquestiqpablv natural, it grealljf 
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concerns us .0 attend to it, injtead of endeavoring^ to exjiriain 
it awav. 

r, may be observed farther, concerning our perception o( 
good and of ill desert, that the former is very weak with 
respect to common instances of virtue. One reason of which 
rnay be, that it does not appear to a spectator, how far Much 
iiistances of virtue proceed from a virtuous principle, or in 
vhat degree this principle is prevalent ; since a very weak 
f egard to virtue may be sufficient to make men act well in 
Tnaisy common instances. And on the other hand, our per- 
ception of ill desert in vicious actions lessens, in proportion to 
the temptations men are thought to have had to such vices. 
For, vice in human creatures consisting chiefly in the absence 
or want of the virtuous principle, though a man be overcome, 
suppose, by tortures, it does not from thence appear, to what 
degree the virtuous principle was wanting. A.11 that appears, 
is that he had it not in such a degree, as to prevail over the 
temptation ; but possibly he had it in a degree, which would 
have rendered him proof against common temptations. 

^Thirdly J Our perception of vice and ill deserts arises from, 
and is the result of, a comparison of actions with the nature 
and capacities of the agent. For, the mere neglect of doing 
what we ought to do, would, in many cases, be determined by 
all men to be in the highest degree vicious. And this deter- 
mination must arise from such comparison, and be the result 
of it ; because such neglect woidd not be vicious in creatures 
of other natures and capacities, as brutes. And it is the same 
c \80 with respect to positive vices, or such as consist in doing 
wi .n we ought not. For, every one has a different sense of 
harm done by an idiot, madman, or child, and by one of mature 
and common understanding ; though the action of both, 
incljding the intention, which is part of the action, be the 
same : as it may be, since idiots and madmen, as well as 
children, are capable, not only of doing mischief, but also of 
inteniing it. Now, this difference must arise from somewhat 
discerned in tne nature or capacities of one, which renders the 
action vicious ; and the want of which in the other, renders 
the same action innocent, or less \4ci6us : and this plainly 
nuppo^es a comparipon, whether reflected upon or not, between 
the action and capacities of the agent, previous to our detci 
miring an action to be vicious. And hence arises a proper 
application of the epithets, incongruous, unsiutable, dispio- 
portionate, \mfit, to actio»^8 which our moral facility detormmes 
la be vicious. 
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Fyurthly^ It deserves to be considered, whether men an 
mord at liberty, in point of morals, to make themselves misera- 
ble without reason, than to make other people so ; or disso 
iutely to neglect thdir own greater good, for the sake of a 
present lesser gratification, than they are to neglect the good 
o£ others, whom nature has committed to their care. Jf 
should seem, that a due concern about our own interest or 
happiness, and a reasonable endeavor to secure and promote 
1^ which is, I think, very much the meaning of the word 
prudence in our language ; it should seem, that this is virtue, 
and the contrary behaviour faulty aiKl blameable : since, in 
the calmest way of reflection, we approve of the first, and 
condemn the other conduct, both in ourselves and otht^rs. 
This approbation and disapprobation are altogether different 
from mere desire of our own, or of their happiness, and fiom 
sorrow upon missing it. For the object or occasion of this 
last kind of perception, is satisfaction or uneasiness ; whereas 
the object of the first is active behaviour. In one case, what 
our thoughts fix upon is our condition ; in the other, our con- 
duct. It is true, indeed, that nature has not given us so sen- 
sible a disapprobation of imprudence and folly, either in our- 
selves or others J as of falsehood, injustice, and cruelty ; I 
suppose, because that constant habitual sense of private inte- 
rest and good, which we always carry about with us, renders 
such sensible disapprobation less necessary, less wanting, to 
Keep us from imprudently neglecting our own happiness, and 
foolishly injuring ourselves, than it is necessary and WTintinof 
to keep us from injuring others, to whose good we cannot have 
so strong and constant a regard ; and also, because impru- 
der^e and folly, appearing to bring its own punishment, more 
imr*iediately and cqnstantl}' than injurious behaviour, it lesfe 
needs the additional punishment which would be inflicted upon 
it by others, had- they the same sensible indignation against ■ t. 
as against injustice, and fraud, and cruelty. Besides, unhap- 
piness being in itself the natural object of compassion, tile 
unhapjwness which people bring upon themselves, though it 
he wiHully, excites in us some pity for them ; and t»iis, erf 
course, lesseiis our displeasure against them. But still it is 
matter of experience, that we are formed so as to reflect very 
severely upon the greater instances of imprudent neglect and 
foolish rashness, both in ourselves a^d others. In instancet 
of this kind, men often say of themselves with remorse, and 
of o 'hers with some indignation, that they deserve to suflfer 
rich calamities, because they brought them upon themselves 
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and would not take warnirg. Particjlarly whcti persons 
come to poverty and distress by a loi-g course of extrava- 
gance, and after frequent admonitions, thoug]i without false- 
hood or injustice; w^e plainly do not legard such people as 
like objects of compassion, with those who are brought into 
the same condition by unavoidable accidents. From these 
things it appears, that prudence is a species of virtue, and 
folly of vice : meaning by /o%, somewhat quite different from 
mere incapacity ; a thoughtless want of that regard and 
attention to our own happiness, which we had capacity for. 
And this the word properly includes, and, as it seeAis, in its 
usual acceptation ; for we scarce apply it to brute creatures. 

However, if any person be disposed to dispute the matter, 
I shall very willingly give him up the words virtue and vice^ 
as not applicable to prudence and folly ; but must beg leave 
to insist, that the faculty within us, which is the judge of ac- 
tions, approves of pnident actions and disapproves imprudent 
ones ; I say, prudent and imprudent actions as such, and con- 
sidered distinctly from the happiness or misery which they 
occasion. And by the way, this observation may help tt? 
determine, what justness there is in that objection against re- 
ligion, that it teaches us to be interested and selfish. 

Fifthly^ Without inquiring how far, and in what sense, 
virtue is resolvable into benevolence, and vice into the warn 
of it ; it may be proper to observe, that benevolence, and the 
want of it, singly considered, are in no sort the whole of virtue 
and vice. Yu If this were the case, in the review of one's 
own character, or that of others, our moral understanding 
and moral sense would be indifferent to every thing, but the 
degrees in which benevolence prevailed, and the degrees in 
which it was wanting. That is, we should never approve ol 
benevolence to some persons rather than to others, nor disap- 
prove injustice and falsehood upon any other account, than 
merely as an overbalance of happiness was foreseen likely to 
be produced by the first, and of misery by the second. But 
now, on the contrary, suppose two men competitors for any 
thing whatever, wluch would be of equal advanta^jo to each 
of them ; though nothing indeed would be more impei tinent, 
than for a siranger to busy himself to get one of thorn prefer- 
red to the other; yet such endeavor would be virti e, w. h^liblf 
of a friend or benefactor, abstracted from all considcratir n of 
distant consequences: as that example of gratitude, an.! the 
euluvation of friendship, would be of geneial good to the 
world. Again, suppose one man should, by fraud or violence 
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take fh>m another the fruit of his labor with intent to give it t« 
a thud, wno, he though t« would have as much pleasure froro 
it as would balance the pleasure which the first possessor 
would have had in the enjoyment, and his vexation in the loss 
of it : suppose also, that no bad consequences would follow ; 
yet such an action would surely be vicious. Nay, farther, 
were treachery, violence, and injustice, no otherwise vicious, 
than as foreseen likely to produce an overbalance of misery to 
society j then, if in any case a man could procure to himseli 
as great advantage by an act of injustice, as the whole fore- 
seen inconvenience, likely to be brought upon others by it, 
would amount to, such a piece of injustice would not be faulty 
or vicious at all ; because it would be no more than, in any 
other case, for a man to prefer his own satisfaction to another's 
ui equal degrees. The fact then appears to be, that we are 
constituted so as to condemn falsehood, unprovoked violence, 
injustice, and to approve of benevolence to some preferably to 
others, abstracted from all consideration which conduct is 
likeliest to produce an overbalance of happiness or misery. 
And therefore, were the author of nature to propose nothing 
to himself as an end but the production of happiness, were 
his moral character merely that of benevolence ; yet ours is 
not sor Upon that supposition, indeed, the only reason of his 
giving us the above-mentioned approbation of benevolence to 
some persons rather than to otliers, and disapprobation oi 
falsehood, unprovoked violence, and injustice, must be, that he 
foresaw this constitution of our nr..tiue would produce more 
happiness, than forming us with a temper of mere generai 
benevolence. But still, since this is our constitution, false- 
hood, violence, injustice, must be vice in us, and benevolence 
to some preferably to others, virtue, abstracted from all consi- 
deration of the overbalance of evil oir good which they may 
appear likely to produce. 

Now, if human creatures are endued \inth such a moral 
nature as we have been explaining, or with a moral faculty 
the natural object of which is actions ; moral government 
must consist in rendering them happy and unhappy, ir- 
rewarding and punishing them, as they follow, neglect, or 
depart from, the moral nile of action interwoven in theii 
nature, or suggested and enforced by this moral faculty ;* in 
rewarding and punishing them upon account of their so Joing 

I am not sensible that I have, in this fifth ob£er\'ation, con- 
tradicted what any author designed to assert. But some d 

« Pvt u. Chap. •. 
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great and distinguished merit have, I think, expressed theix> 
selves in a manner, which maj^ occasion some danger to care 
less readers, of imagining the whole of virtue to consist in 
singly aiming, according to the best of their judgment, at 
promoting: the happiness of mankind in the presen^ state ; 
and the whole of vice, in doing what they foresee, or might 
foresee, is likely to produce an overbalance of unhappicess in 
it ; than which mistakes, none can be conceived more terrible. 
For it is certain, that some of the most shocking instances o 
.njustice, adultery, murder, perjury, and even of persecuiion, 
may, m many supposable cases, not have the appearance of 
i-eing likely to produce an overbalance of misery in the prn- 
•ent state ; perhaps sometunes may have the contrary appear- 
ance. For this reflection might easily be carried on ; but 1 

forbear. The happiness of the world is -the concern of 

Him, who is the Lord and the proprietor of it ; nor do we 
know what we are about, when we endeavor to promote the 
^ood of mankind in any ways but those which he has direct- 
ed ; that is, indeed, in all ways not contrary to veracity and 
justice. I speak thus upon supposition of persors really 
endeavoring, in some sort, to do good without regard to these. 
But the ttuth seems to be, that such supposed endeavors pro- 
ceed, almost always, from ambition, the spirit of party, or 
some indirect principle, concealed perhaps in great mea'siure 
from persons themselves. And though it is our business and 
our duty to endeavor, within the bounds of veracity and jus- 
tice, to contribute to the ease, convenience, and even cht^^rfui- 
nuss and diversion of our fellow-creatures ; yet, from our short 
views, it is greatly xmcertain whether this endeavor will, in 
particular instances, produce an overbalance of happness 
upon the whole ; since so many and distant things must come 
into the account. And that which makes it our duty, is, that 
there is some appearance that it will, and no positive appear- 
ance sufHcient to balance this, on the contrary side ; and also, 
that such benevolent endeavor is a cultivation of that most 
excellent of all virtuous principles, the active principle of be- 
nevolence. 

However, though veracity, as well as justice, is to be o»\ 
rule of life, it must be added, otherwise a snare will be laid {a 
'he way of some plain men, that the use of common forms oi 
speech generally understood, cannot be falsehood; and, in 
general, that there can be no designed falsehood without de« 
•igningto deceive. It must likewise be observed, that, iv 
mimberless cases, a man may be under the strictest obligations 
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tc vnat he f'>redees will deceive, without his inten'fing iu Fit 
It IS impossible not to foresee, that the words and at* ions a 
men in different ranks and employments, and of different eiu- 
canons, will perpetually be mistaken by each other ; and n 
cannot i;>ut be so, wliilst they will judge with the utnooet care- 
lessness, as they daily do, of what thay are nol, perhapa, 
enough informed to be competent judges oC even thoujirh tJM^ 
vsDsidered it with great attentioD 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1. How is probable evidence distinguished from demonstrative J 

2. Does a slight presumption for a thing make it probable 1 

8. How does it appear that it is of the nature of a probability ? 

and illustrate. 
4. What constitutes probability 7 and illustrate. 
6. Do we act on probable evidence ? 

6. What is sufficient to determine the question, even in matters 

of speculation ? 

7. What effect should such a presumption have on us in matters 

of practice ? and illustrate. 

8. Quote the remark gf Origen. 

9. What would amount to a presumption that the Maker and 

Grovemor of this world, is also tne author of Revelation 7 

10. The error of Des Cartes 7 

11. What error is like it 7 

12. What method of arguing is open to us 7 

13. What does Bp. B. take for wanted in the outset; and why? 

14. What would many, probably, suppose to be the best system 

of nature, that could be devised 7 
16. What is a full, direct, and general answer to this 7 

16. Mention several things of which we are incompetent judges. 

17. What practical proof of God's moral perfection is mentioned? 
18 What conclusion may we draw from this t 

19. What is the pl&n of this book 7 

20. What does Bp. B. propose to show 7 

21 . What will the analogy, here proposed to be considered, teach ls ? 

22. What objections against natural and revealed religion, will it 

answer 7 
13. How much is contained in the divine government of the 

world 7 
24. What then, is the design of the following Treatise ? 
%6 Why does the author begin with, The Future life t 



PART I. 

OF NATURAL RELIGION. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF A FUTURE LIFE. 

1 What does tlie a jthor propose to consider in this chapter t 

2 What general law of nature in our own species, is mentioned! 

3. Show that the same law holds in other creatures. 

4. What inference do you deduce from this ? 

6. What presumption is there, that we shall retain, after death, 
our capacities of action, of happiness, of misery, &,c. ? 

6. Is this- anything more than a presumption ? and why? 

7. What term expresses this kind of presumption, or probability ? 

8. What reason have we for believing that anything, now exist- 

ing, will continue to exist a moment longer? 

9. If death be not the destruction of our living powers, what can 

destroy them ? 

10. Show the ambiguity of the phrase, destruction of living pow* 

ers ; and in what sense is it here used ? See note. 

11. What admission does the author here make ? 

12. Is there any reason for this apprehension ? 

13. If there be, from what must it arise? 

14* Why can we not argue from the reason of the thing that 

death is the destruction of living agents ? 
1 0. What do we know of death ? 

16. Do these effects imply the destruction of the living agent ? 

17. On what does the exercise of our living powers, or the powert 

themselves, depend ? 

18. What may we infer, with reference to them, from sleep, om 

s\^oon, (or a trance ?) 
' 19. What then, may we infer, will be the effect of death ? 
' 20. The conclusion from all this ? 

21. Is there anything in the whole Analogy of Nature^ that af- 
^ ^ fords us the slightest presumption, that animals evei lose 

tneir living powers ? 

22. What fact constitutes a probability of their retaining them 

after death ?. 
^6. By what is this confirmed ? 
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.24. Why then, does the author consider the imaginary presnmjn 
lions that death will be our destruction, arising from our early 
and lasting prejudices ? 

26. On what supposition alone, can be founded the presumption of 

death's being the destruction of living beings? 
26 How would you show rJiat they are uncompounded, and so 
not discerptible ? 

27. If then, every living af:ent is a single being, what relation 

does his boHdy bear to him ? 
28 What then, mav we infer from this fact ? 

29. What reason have we, even without determining whether our 

living substances be material or immaterial, to conclude that 
our bodies are no part of ourselves ? 

30. State some of these facts, or experimental observations. 

31. What may we learn from them? 

3 J. The first remark suggested by this general observation ? 

33. The second remark, &c. ? 

34. Are our bodies now the same they were a few years ago I 
36 The inference from this ? 

36. The first objection noticed, and how answered ? 

37. The second objection, and how answered ? 

38. What do these observations show us ? 
3&. The third remark suggested, &c. ? 

40. Illustrate. 

41. What is all that is intended to be affirmed by these observa 

tions? 

42. How is it shown that our organs of sense are not percipients ? 

43. How is it shown that our active power remains, even after the 

destruction of a limb ? 

44. What then, are our organs of sense, and our limbs ? 

46. Have we any otlier kind of relationship to them, (not degree) 
than we have to a telescope or a staff? 

6. What would you infer from this ? 

7. What objection to this reasoning is noticed 1 
48. What is remarked of it? 

49. -The first reply to it? 

60. "Prior to experience, could the superiority of human creatures 

to brutes, be inferred ? 

61. What general law of nature on this subject is mentioned ? 

62. The second reply to the objection ? 

63. On what are all such objections founded? 

^4 What observation, peculiar to mankind, and to which this 
objection does not apply, is here made ? 

66. In what two states of life and perception do human creatures at 
present exist ? 

66. Can it be shown that death dissolves anything which is ne- 
cessary to us in our state of reflection, after ideas are gained? 
and why? 

57. The inference from this fact? 

J68. What argumei t is furnished by many diseases ? 
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59. What presTimption arises from one single instance of mortal 

disease not afiecting the mind ? 

60. The natural tendency of such instances ? 

61. What is said of them as compared with the effects of sleep t 

62. How is this observation carried still further ? 

63. What facts afford a sensible apprehension that death doea 

not even suspend the exercise of our reflective powers ? 
64 In what respects does death answer to our birth ? 

65. Tn what state may it place us 7 

66. What is said of our relation to our external organs of sense ? 
67 Even were it certain that death would suspend all our percept 

tive and active powers, would this imply their destruction ? 
If not, why ? 

68. What shadow of analogy might lead one to imagine this 7 

69. Show that there appears not even ground for the comparison. 

70. The conclusion from all these things 1 

71. Since then, it is probable there is a future state, what may 

it be 7 

72. How may its advantages naturally be bestowed 7 

73. What is remarked of the word, natural 1 

74. The inference from this 7 

75. What purposes ara answered by the credibility of a future 

life, which only, has been here insisted on 7 

76. Would even a demonstrative proof be a proof of religion 7 

77. Why not 7 

78. How much has been effected by the foregoing observations 7 



CHAPTER II. 

OP THE GOVERNMENT OP GOD BY REWARDS AND 

PUNISHMENTS. 

1. Why^s the question concerning a future life so important ? 

2. Why is its consideration so important 7 ' 

3. How should the least presumption of a future life affect as t 

4. What remark is made respecting our happiness and misery 

in ihe present state 7 

5. Have we any enjoyment without our own exertions 7 
3. Are all our sufferings also, owing to our own follies 7 

7. Why is our condition here made dependent on ourselves, in 

great measure 7 What suppositions are mentioned 7 
5. What objection is made, and how answered 7 
I What are men apt to conclude from the uniformity of the 

course of nature 7 
), If the natural course of things be of God's appointment, can 

the good and bad consequences that follow our actioaa be 

fortuitous? 
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11. What is remarked of our foresight of these consequences f 

12. Is the pleasure then, naturally accompanynigf every particalar 

gratification of passion, intended as an incentive to as tc 
gratify our passions, or as a reward to us for s-. doing 7 

13. Illustrate this answer. 

14. What may we learn from this fact? 

16. What is the proper formal notion of government ? 

16. Is the fact of God's government affected by the nuumer in 

which pleasure and pain follow our actions ? 

17. Illustrate. 

18. Are all the little ills and ailments of life to be considered as 

instances of divine punishment 7 (chastisement). 

19. Show that they are, and illustrate. 

20. What then, is the true notion of the author of nature 7 

21. What does the analogy of nature teach us 7 

22. Why does tho author propose to dwell still farther on this 

subject 7 

23. What, thus far, has been shown 7 

24. What are the circumstances of these natural punishments that 

particularly deserve our attention 7 1st, 2d, 3d, 4the 6th. 
26. What is said of the follies of youth 7 

26. What, of opportunities of improvement ? and illustrate. 

27. Is there a limit to self-indulgence and sin, beyond which, 

reformation is unavailing ? 

28. What is equally as ruinous as misbehavior 7 

29. What is remarked of civil punishments 7 

30. The teachings of reason and of revelation respecting a future 

state of punishment ? See note. 

31. What is remarked of the frequency of these natural punish 

ments 7 

32. The langua^ of wisdom, in the Book of Proverbs 7 

33. How, more literally expressed 7 • 

34. Give a general account of the constitution of nature with re- 

spect to natural punishments. 
^6. Is it intended to be affirmed here,' that men are unifonoly 

punished in proportion to their misdeeds 7 
\S. Wnat is meant to be affirmed 7 
^7. The tendency of such reflections 7 
\S, Why is it necessary that men should be reminded that, even 

on skeptical, principles, there is no ground for presuming that 

the*« will be ito future state 7 
i>9. What remark may hold good of any individual 7 
40. Is there any pretence for affirming that there is nothing, in 

tins life, analogous to a future state of rewards and puniJ"* 

iiii.*nts7 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE MORAL GOVERNMENT OF GOD. 

1 . Wliat proves this world to be the work of an Intelligent Mind ! 

2. How may it be shown tliat we are under divine goveruraent ? 

3. How much is implied in this remark ? 

4. Does this fact alone prove that we are under moral govern* 

ment ? 
6. In what does moral government consist ? 

6. In what, the perfection of moral government ? 

7. What is the opinion that some seem to entertain of the charac- 

ter of God ? 
8 Considered as a principle of action, infinite in degree, what is 

absolute benevolence ? 
9. Supposing this to be the only character of God, what would 

veracity and justice be in Him ? 

10. Is this actually the case ? 

11. What is the question here to be inquired into? 

12. Is there any spot in the Universe in which God manifests Him- 

self as a Being of infinite, absolute benevolence ? 

13. In what character does He manifest Himself to us ? 

14. How is this shown ? 

16. Are the intimations of the moral government ot God, given in 
nature, clear to all persons ? 

16. Why are not the objections to natural religion, arising from this 

fact, noticed here ? See note. 

17. Is the government of this world the perfection of moral gov- 

ernment ? 

18. What is remarked of it ? 

19. The design of the present chapter ? 

20. What instance of moral government established in nature, is 

here noticed ? 

21. What is remarket! concerning iti 

22. How is this remark illustrate ? 

23. What also, does experience teach us? 

24. Mention one circumstance that makes reformation difficult. 

25. Should these taunts be set down to the account of the reforma- 

tion, or of former vices ? 
S6. Is it then, doubtful, whether virtue on Mie whole, be happier 
than vice, in the present world ? 

27. What should the admitted fact, that God governs the world, lead 

us attentively to consider? 

28. Why cannot the future rewarding and punishing of men, be 

considered as absurd or chimerical ? 

29. What instances of a right constitution cf nature are daily af- 

forded ? 
?0. What is Droved by this ? 
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31. The natuml consequences of vicious actions? 

32. What may be regarded as a declaration of natire a^'nnl 

theni ? 

33. What is necessary to the very being of society ? 

34. To what does this observation amount ? 

35. What objection is here noticed ? and how answered ? 

36. For what other reason than as being mischievous to society, ia 

vice punished ? 

37. Of what does this afford an instance ? 

38. Illustrate the distinction between actions themselves, and *^hai 

quality avScribed to them, which we call virtuous or vicious. 

39. Of what are the immediate effects of virtue and vice on the 

mind and temper, illustrative ? 

40. What is remarked of our fears and hopes of a future life ? 

41. What other consideration is mentioned, confirmatory of the same 

truth ? 

42. State the argument at large. 

43. Mention several other particulars, &c. 

44. What circumstance is mentioned as a proof of our being under 

moral government ? 

45. What examples of it are given ? 

46. Is vice, as such, ever rewarded, or virtue as such, punished? 
47.»How is this explained? 

48. Illustrate your answer. 

49. Show why there can be nothing on the side of vice to answer 

to this. 

60. Suppose an instance of approbation of vice, as such, could be 

found, what would you say of it ? 

61. The conclusion from this reasoning? 

62. What qualification is here made ? 

63. Has the author asserted that happiness and misery are distribu- 

ted according to merit and demerit ? 

64. What results sometimes flow from the world's being governed 

by general laws ; and from our happiness and misery being 
in each ofher's power ? 
66. Why is not this inconsistent with what has already been af- 
firmed ? 

66. But does it not show that nature intended it ? : 

67. Of what then, may these things be considered a declaration ? 
58 The consequence of co-operating with the divine administra- 
tion ? 

69. By what is this hope confirmed ? 

60. What are these tendencies of virtue and vice ? 

61 By what comparison is the tendency of virtue to prevail over 
vice, illustrated ? 

62. The first case put, and the argument ? 

63. The second supposition, and the argument ? 

64. The third supposition, and the argument ? 

66. How is it shown that irrational animals have sometimes th« 
superiority over rational ones ? • 
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66. In what ways is the tendency of virtue to procure supenoiity 

shown ? 

67. What is necessary in order to the prevalence of virtue ? 

68. What arc some of the hindrances to its prevalence ? 

69. Is it likely to prevail hereafter, and why 7 

70. The natural tendency of virtue, when seen by the vicious ? 

71. Why are such suppositions mentioned? 

72. ) tow should these advantageous tendencies of virtue be viewed I 

73. \V hat other supposition is made? 

74. Describe this kingdom ; and what would be its inflnencd ? 

75. Is such a kingdom possible ? 

76. But is it not the tendency of virtue to produce such a state oi 

things ? 

77. Ilow should this tendency be considered ? 

78. If any one should think all this to be of little importance, how 

would you show him otherwise ? 

79. What objection might be here started ? 

80. How answered ? 

81. What admission is here made ? 

82. The first thing shown by the things considered in this chapter I 

83. How do they show this ? 

84. «The second thing shown ? 

85. The third confirmation of a future state, arising^ from what^haa 

been said ? 

86. The fourth one mentioned ? and explain, 

87. Sum up the argument of this chapter. 

88. Of what does it afford a strong presumption ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

JF A STATE OF PROBATION, AS IMPLYING TRIAL, DIFFICULTIES, 

AND DANGER. 

1. What is implied in the doctrine, that the present life ia a pro* 

bationary state ? 

2. What is meant by this ? and why ? 

3. Point out the difference between probation and moral govern* 

merit. 

4. What is implied in moral, and in natural government ? 

5. In what doles natural government consist ? 

6. And this necessarily implies what ? 

7. Why should a man s temporal interest be in danger from nim* 

self? 

8. How is it shown that these temptations exist 7 

9. The inference from all this ? 

10. How will this more distinctly appear ? 
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11. What i» it that constitutes this our trial ? 

12. In what cases would our wrong behavior be imputed to out 

circumstances ; and m what, lo our nature ? 

13. What is remarked of the influence of evil passions? 

14. Could any one be led astray by circumstances, if theie waa 

nothing in him to render these circumstances, temptations ? 
16. What also, is implied, when it is said, one is misled by pas- 
sions ? 

16. How is it shown that we are in a like state of trial with respect 

to this life and the future, by the same passicnis, excited by 
the same means ? 

17. Show the analogy between our state of trial in our temporal, 

and in our religious capacity. 

18. State, at large, the conduct of men, in view of this state. 

19. By what are the difficulties and dangers of miscarrying in our 

religious state of trial, occasioned ? 

20. By wluit, the difficulties of conducting ourselves prudently in 

respect to our present interests ? 

21. How are these difficulties often increased ? 

22. Illustrate. 

23. What is our relative position among the creatures of God ? 

24. Why b this not a just ground of complaint 7 

25. What renders the state of trial which religion teaches vs we 

are in, credible ? 

26. On what supposition would it seem strange that our happi* 

ness hereafter should depend on our conduct in this life 7 

27. How would men argue in such a case ? 

28. How would you show from analogy, that self-denial and labo- 

rious effort are necessary to secure future happiness 7 

29. Why has God m^de such effort necessary ? 

30. State in full, the argument of this chapter. ^ 



CHAPTER V. 



OF A STATE OF PROBATION, AS INTENDED FOR MORAL ir:9- 

CIPL1NE AND IMPROVEMENT. 

U Having seen that we nre m a probationary state, of much difii- 
culty and hazard, what question natm-ally suggests itself 7 

2. Is it one of easy solution K 

8. What considerations may lessen some cf thd difficulties e,t* 
tending it 7 

4. Is it desirable to know how to answer it 7 

6. What does religion teach us with ie»peot to cu.* paieaent co«idi* 
tion7 

6. To what is this trial compared 7 
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7. The first remark, intended to show, more distinctly, the anal 

oj^y between them ? 

8. Show the correspondence between the nature and the externa. 

condition of man. 

9. What would be the result, if this correspondence did not exist! 
10. How would you show that we cannot be happy hereafter, unless 

we wre fitted for heaven ? 
1 1 The second remark, intended, &c. ? 

12. Mention some of the things of which we are capable. 

13. The effect of habits on us ? 

14. Give an instance of * abits of perception. 
Id. Also of habits of action. 

16. How may our habits be classified ? 

17. What may be included nndcr the formed 

18. What, under the latter? 

19. How are bodily and mental habits produced? 

20. Why cannot mental habits be formed by any external course 

of action ? 

21. How may one form good habits ? 

22. What is remarked of the effect of going over the theory of 

virtue in one's thoughts, talking well, drawing fine picturea 
of it, &c. ? 

23. How is this explained ? and illustrate. 

24. What inference would you draw from these facts ? 

25. The teachings of experience on this subject ? 

26. Mention three instances in which this is verified. 

27. The effect of admonition, experience, example, ^c. ? 

28. What is the particular thing insisted upon here ? 

29. How is this shown ? 

80. Why were these capacities of improving by exercise, given usi 

3 1 . How are maturity of understanding and Iradily strength acquired ? 

82. What would be the effect, if one were brought into the world 
with both these in maturity ? 

33. How would such a one be likely to act 1 

34. By what are men restrained from acting so, now ? 
36. The state of man at birth ? 

36. With what has nature endued him ? 
87. In what condition does it place him ? 

38. How IS he taught to govern himself? 

39. How, to make his way through the world ? 

40. How do men become qualified for the employments of life? 

41. What is analogous to the discipline which childhbdd.and youth 

afford us ? 

42. Suppose we know'^ot how the present life prepares us for a 

future state, why is this no objection to the credibility of ita 
doing so ? Illustrate. 

43. But, are we ignorant of this fact ? *^ 

44. Show how it is such a preparation. 

46. What, might we reasonably infer, from what we at present 
will be our state hereafter ? 
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46. Have we any analogy for supposing that it will be under the 

more immediate, or more sensible government of God ? 

47. Will there be any occasion in heaven, for the exercise of vera- 

city, justice, and charity 7 

48. Will there be any occasion for that frame of mind or charactet 

which is formed by the daily practice of these virtues here ? 

49. Why do we need moral improvement ? 

50. Whence arises this danger of deviating from what is right, even 

anterior to the formation of evil habits ? 

51. Why cannot the principle of virtue excite these affections, nor 
^ prevent them being excited ? 

52. When are they felt? 

53. What is our security against the danger arising from these nat- 

ural affections ? 

54. Since these affections are a source of danger, are they innocent ? 

55. What, have some thought, is sufficient to restrain them ? See 

note. 

56. What two meanings may be attached to the phrase, sense of 

interest? 

57. What is remarked of the opinion that this alone is a sufficient 

restraint to men ? 

58. Why does this reasonable self -love need to be improved, m 

much as any other principle in our nature ? 

59. How may the principle of virtue be improved ? 

60. What then, is our security against the danger arising from the 

very nature of propension ? ques. 63. 

61. Will these natural propensities continue with us in a future 

state ? 

62. The necessity, in such a case, of acquii*ed habits of virtue and 

self-government ? 

63. Explain, from these things, how it comes to pass that creatures, 

made upright, fall ? 
fe4. Illustrate. 

65. Explain also, how they may be recovered. 

66. What then, may be remarked of vicious indulgence and vir- 

tuous self-government ? 
'67. How may one become confirmed in holiness ; at least, so far as 

it is possible to become so 1 , 
68. Can one, who comes blameless out of the hands of God, (as e 

f'. Adam did) be said to be so confirmed 7 
at would such a one need 7 
70 In what circumstances would they need to be placed? 
'■71i If improvement is necessary to upright creatures, what isao tr, 
those who ace depraved 7 «• 

72. Why is discipline so necessary to them 7 

73. In what respects is the present world peculiarly fit to be a Mate 

of discipline 7 
, 74. Why is such experience as the present state affords, better foi 

us than a mere speculative knowledge 7 
75. To what may the security of the saints in Iteaven be owing? 
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76. Why ck the snares wad temptations of vice render this irorU 

so fit to be a state of discipline to those who wili preseire 
their integrity ? 

77. How is the habit of virtue formed ? and illustrate. 

78. To what is self-denial essential 7 

79. How may this tendency to improvement be increased ? 

80. What apparent exception to these observations is here mentioned f 

81. Does the present world actually prove to the generality of men, 

a discipline of virtue ? 

82. What is the great thing which renders this world a state of 

discipline, to good men 1 t 

83. Why is the admitted fact, that the present world does not ac- 

tually become a state of moral discipline to many, a proof 
that it was not intended to be such ? Illustrate. 

84. What remark, though not to the present purpose, is suggested 

by this illustration ? 

85. What objection may be urged to this whole notion of moral 

discipline 7 

86. How is it answered 7 

87. What three great motives to obedience are mentioned ; and 

what is said of them ? 

88. What is said of him who begins a good life from any one. af 

them, and perseveres m it ? 

89. What other essential part of a right character, is here men- 

tioned 7 

90. What alone, is it generally supposed, can (five occasion for, oi 

require this virtue 7 

91. Show that this is a mistaken opinion? 

92. Of what benefit is sorrow to us, since we shall not need pa 

tiencey hereafter 7 

93. Show that habits of resignation may be necessary for all crea 

tures. 

94. How may these habits be formed, without the aid of afiiiction I 
96. Why is affliction the proper discipline for resignation 7 
96. How is that character in us which answers to €rod's sovereign 



ty, formed 1 
r. Is th< 



97. Is the character which is necessary for as in mature life, erer 

bestowed by nature alo^^e 7 

98. How is it acquired 7 

99. To what is this analogous 7 

100. What objection is vamly urged hjro 7 

101. How is it shown to be of no force 7 

102. What is a general law of nature, respecting our condition in 

this life 7 « 

103. The conclusion from this 7 

104. The third thing implied in this world's being a state cf pro* 

bation 7 
J 05. Wliat may be the design of this 7 
106. Show that prolMition, in both these senses, is implied in moral 

government 1 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE OPINION OF NECESSITY, CONSIDERED AS INFLDENC NO 

PRACTICE. 

1. What is the opinion of the fatalist? 

3. If this he correct, what question naturally suggests it^lf ? 

3. Is the question to be discussed, in this chapter, absolute or hy* 

pothetical ? 

4. Why need such a question to be discussed^ here ? 

' 6. Show that the doctrine of necessity does not exclude delibera* 
tion, choice, preference, &.c. , 

6. Admitting the doctrine of necessity to be true, for argumont's 

sake, what does it not, and what does it, account for ? 

7. What question is answered by this assertion ? and what is not 

answered ? 

8. How is this illustrated ? 

9. Why do we ascribe to God a necessary existence ? 

10. Is anything said to be necessary ^ in the same sense ? 

11. What two things follow from this admission ? 

12. The question now to be discussed ? 

1 3. What supposition is here made ? 

14. What would be the influence of such an education ? 

15. How would such a child need to be treated? 

16. What conclusion would he draw from such treatment? 

17. What would soon convince him of his error ? 

18. What are some of the absurdities into which his principles 

would lead the fatalist ? 

19. The inference from this 7 

20. If the constitution of the present world, and the condition in 

which we are placed, are the same as if we were free, can 
we be otherwise than free ? 

21. What is the thing here insisted upon ? 

22. If the opinion of necessity always misleads us herSy when 

applied to life and practice, of what should the &talist be 
afraid 7 

23. The conclusion from these things! 

24. If the possession of will, temper, tastes, disposition, etc., in as, 

be reconcilable with the doctrine of fate, why not also, at* 
tribute will, character, &c. to the Supreme Grovernor 7 

25. What other attributes then, (the foundation of religion) may 

belong to Him 7 

26. Show that the notion of justice cannot 6e eradicated from the 

mind. 
27.^ Does the doctrine of necessity destroy the proof of religion 7 
28.' Show why it does not 7 
29. Why does the author propose to consider this subject mn% 

particularly ? 
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30. What things already proved, are not affected by this doctrine ! 

31. What is implied in the possession of a moral faculty? 

32. How is it shown that ihe di^'Aates of conscience are the lawi 

of God? 

33. What is necessarily included in a command ? 

34. For what purpose was the perception of good and ill desert 

given us ? 
36. The inference from this ? 

36. What obligations result from this ? 

37. Why can no objection from necessity lie against this general 

proof of religion ? 

38. How do we arrive at the conclusion that God will reward the 

righteous and punish the wicked ? 

39. How is it shown that He has told us so ? 

40. How is this reasoning from facts, confirmed ? 

41. State, in full, the nature of the external evidence which natu« 

ral religion has, and which the doctrine of necessity, if it 
were true, would not affect? 

42. What three things would be manifest to one, examining the 

history of religion ? 

43. What are shown by these facts ? 

44. Did religion come into the world by revelation, or was it thd 

result of reasoning, etc. ? 
46. What deserves here to be carefully observed with respect to 
speculative reason ; and of what should this admonishus? 

46. What might be said in reply to these arguments ? 

47. Reply to this reasoning. 

48. Where lies the fallacy ? 

49. Where, upon the supposition of necessity ? 

60. Show that there must, of necessity, be a fallacy somewhere. 

61. If it be incredible that necessary agents should be rewardted 

and punished, what conclusion would follow with respect to 
man ? 

62. But if it be insisted on that men are not free, what conclusion 

would follow ? 

$3. What then, does the Analogy of Nature teach us on this sub- 
ject ? 

64. What else, may we learn from these things ? 



CHAPTER VII. 



OP THE GOVERNMENT OF GOD, CONSIDERED AS A SCHEME, OR 
CONSTITUTION, IMPERFECTLY COMPREHENDED. 

1. What objections may be brought against religion, to whioli 

analogy can be no direct answer ? 
3. What is all, analogy can do ? 
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8. In what way may it be of service in answering such objections 1 
4 \yhat general answer may be given to all objections against 

the justice and goodness of God's moral goverf»ment ? 
6. What does analogy show us with respect to the schema of 

moral government ? 

6. Can there be any action or event entirely unconnected witli 

every other action or event ? 

7. Suppose it have not, so far as we can judge, any immediate 

connection with other actions ; what conclusion may we 
yet draw ? 

8. What reason may we assign for such a conclusion ? 

9. By what agency is everything in nature brought about ? 

10. What is said of the agency of oven the most insigiiificant ac- 

tions ? 

11. What should lead us to infer that the moral world and govern- 

ment of God should be incomprehensible ? * 

12. What is said of the connection between the natural and moral 

constitution and government of the world ? 

13. What is the particular thing to be observed here ? 

14. LUustrate your meaning by examples ? 

15. Supposing this to be the case, why are we not competent judges 

of this scheme ? 

16. Are men willing to acknowledge their ignorance, when they 

come to argue against religion ? 

17. How, have some asserted, might the origin and continuance of 

evil have been prevented ? 

18. How may these objections be answered ? 

19. Were these assertions true, what is the most they would prove? 

20. How is it shown that they are mere arbitrary assertions ? 

2.T. If a man, contemplating any one providential dispensation, 
should object, that he discerned in it a disregard to justice, 
or a deficiency of goodness, how might he be answeied ? 

22. Why should this be considered a satisfiictory answer ? 

23. In what other way, may it be shown how little weight is to be 

laid upon such objections ? 

24. The first thing noticed, in illustration of this remark ? 

25. What else does experience teach us ? 

26. What may we infer from these observations ? 

27. Suppose we cannot see any tendency in these means to produce 

such effects, is this any presumption against the fact? 

28. What then, may be observed of those things which we call ir- 

regularities? 
39. What absurd and wicked conclusion have some drawn from 
these observations ? 

30. What remark is made to obviate any such conclusion ? 

31. How is this remark illustrated ? 

32. IIow is the natural government of the world carried on ? 

33. What should lead us to conclude that there are wise and $^XlC 

reasons for this ? 
84 How is this illustrated ? 
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95. Can irregularities possibly be prevented by general laws * 

86 What are we apt to think in regard to them ? 

37. What would be the natural effects of such interpositions ? 

38. Are the visible and immediate effects all that would result from 

them? 

39. What then, may we conclude from these things ? 

40. What objection may still be urged ? 

41. The first reply to it? 

42. Illustrate this answer. 

43. Why is it frivolous to assert that our ignorance invalidates tha 

proof of religion, as it does the objections against it ? 

44. The second reply to the objection ? 

45. Whence do moral obligations arise ? 

46. Show that they would be certain too, from considerations of 

interest ? 
•t7. The third reply to the objection ? 

48. The fourth and last reply ? 

49. What does analogy show us ? 

60. Show that, by taking into account our ignorance, we are judg- 
ing from experience. 



CONCLUSION. 

1. What may we learn, with respect to this little scene of human 

life, from the observations of the last chapter ? 

2. What is remarked of the course of things which comes within 

our view ? 

8. What, of the scheme of divine government, in which we are 
placed ? 

4. Why are we compelled to assume the existence of an intelli- 
gent Author and Governor of the world ? 

6. What is Implied in the very notion of such a Being ? 

6. What leads us to conclude that this will and character must be 

moral, just, and good ? 

7. What led the Author of the world to form and govern it, as He 

does? 

8. What thoughts should this naturally excite in our minds ? 

9. Why should we reflect on these things ? 

10. What reason have we for concluding that we shall continue to 

exist liereafter ? 

11. The only ground any one can have for supposing otlierwiset 

12. Show that this is contrary to experience. 

13. The only supposition which we ought to go upon ? 

14. What will be our condition hereafter ? 
15 On what will it probably depend ? 

[ S What reason have we for this opinion t 
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17. To what conduct has God annexed happiness ; and to what^ 

misery ? 

18. How is this confirmed from the constitution of the world ? 

19. What is the objection to the assertion that the tendency of vii^ 

tue is to produce happiness ; and how is it answered ? 

20. How then, is it shown that God exercises a moral govemmenl 

over the world ? 

21. What inference may we derive from this fact? 

22. How would you show that our happiness hereafter will proba 

bly depend on our conduct here ? 

23. And how, also, that there may be difficulty and hazard in se- 

curing it ? 

24. Why were we placed in such a state of trial, here 7 

25. Mention four considerations that render this intention of ntture 

highly credible. 

26. On what are objections founded against the whole notion of 

moral government ? and how have they been answered ? 

27. What effect should these things produce on the minds of men f 

28. What should be their conduct, in view of these fact^ ? 

29. By what consideration is this enforced 7 

30. what has sometimes been alleged as an excuse for a vicioiia 

course of life ? 

31. Show that it is a miserable one. 

32. What are the proper motives to religion ? 

33. By what are the dictates of reason confirmed 7 
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PART II. 

OF REVEALED RELIGIOK. 
CHAPTER I. 

^ OF THE IMPORTANCE OP CHRISTIANITY. 

1. On what ground do some reject revelation? 

2. What, of itself, shows the necessity of revelation ? 

3. Why is it a wild and random assertion, that revelation is a thing 

superfluous, and of no use ? 

4. On what ground do others overlook revelation 7 
6. What, do they assert, is the only design of it 7 

6. What is observed of this way of considering revelation 7 

7. On what supposition alone, can it be a matter of indif{ereiiM 

whether to obey or disobey, the commands of Christianitj t 

8. Why is it impossible for us to be assured of this 7 

9. Under what two aspects may we consider Christianity t 
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10. How 13 Christianity a republication ot natural religion / 

11. What more than a republication, is it intended to prove ? 

12. What were the miracles and propliecies of tha Scriptures ? 

13. What else do they prove ? and how ? 

14. Show how miracles may prove natural religion. 

15. Show, still further, that revelation is an authoritative republica 

tion of natural religion ? 

16. What doctrines are taught in the Gospel, with a clearness, 

compared with which, the light of nature is darkness ? 

17. How does Christianity, now that miracles have ceased, serve 

the ends and purposes for which it was established? 

18. Why was a visible church instituted ? 

19. How does a visible church tend to promote natural religion? 

20. In what does the visibility of tlie church consist ? 

21. Of what advantage are such institutions ? 

22. On what pnnciples alone can objections be urged against all 

this? 

23. Can it be truly said that Christianity has ever produced any ill 

effects ? 

24. Why cannot the corruptions and abuses of it be insisted on a? 

arguments against it, upon principles of theism ? 

25. What, are we taught by experience, is God's general rule of 

government ? 

26. What things, thus far, have been mentioned, as showing the 

importance of Christianity ? 

27. How is this still further shown, in a practical sense ? 

28. In what further view is Christianity to be considered ? 

29. What is this dispensation, and what are these precepts ? 
30- How may the importance of these duties be judgfod of? 
31. Illustrate. 

32 In stating this maUer more fully, what is the first thing to be 
considered ? 

33. In what does the essence of natural, and of revealed religion 

consist, considering religion as an inward principle ? 

34. From what arises our obligation to pay these regards ? 

35. What are these religious regards ? 

36. How do we learn in what external manner this inward worship 

is to be expressed ? 

37. Is the worship itself a matter of pure revealed command ? 

38. What do those persons forget, who think the Christian religio 

of little importance, provided natural religion be kept to ? 

39. What is said of the cjfbstinate, or even careless, disregard to 

Christ, in His relations to us as Redeemer and God ? 

40. Why is it infatuation to neglect to avail one's self of the means 

of obtaining divine assistance ? 

41. The conclusion from all this ? 

42. Supposing Christianity to be credible, what is our highest duty ! 

43. The first der* action from the foregoing observations ? 

44. What is the distinction between n-oral, and positive precepts ? 
45 From what Jo moral, and from what, positive duties^ arise ? 
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4<J. Is any duty to be regarded as either positive or moral, froir. tiia 
manner in which it is made known ? and illustrate. 

47. Under what twofold consideration do. positive institutions come? 

48. The second deduction from the foregoing observations? 

49. Show that positive institutions in general, have the nature of 

moral commands ; and illustrate. 
50.^ What caution should be observed in comparing positive witb 

moral duties ; and why ? 
61. Why should we obey a maral, in preference to a positive, stand)- 

ing precept, if we obey but one ? 
2. In what case is the observance of positive institutions of no 

value, at all? 

63. What may be regarded as a plain intimation of God, which 

should be preferred, when moral and positive laws interfere] 

64. Are.\ve often called upon to decide such a question ? 

65. In what have mankind, in all ages, been prone to place their 

religion ? 

66. How is it shown that all notions of this kind are subversive ot 

true religion ? 

67. On what do the Scriptures lay most stress ? 

68. On what occasions did our Lord intimate His preference ? 

69. What is, remarked of the text, " I will have mercy, and not 

sacrifice" ? 

60. What is remarkable with regard to these words ? and why ? 

61. What is mentioned as one of the peculiar weaknesses of human 

nature ? 

62. Of what should W3 remind ourselves ? . 

63. What obligation does the account now given of Christianity, 

impose on us ? ....'. 

64. If, in examining revelation, we find any passages, the seeming 

meaning of which is contrary to natural religion, what may 
we conclude ? 
66. But what, if such interpretation contains a doctrine, which the 
light of nature cannot discover ; or a precept, which the law 
of nature does not enjoin ? 



CHAPTER 11. 

: OP THE SUPPOSED PRESUMPTION AGAINST A R^VEF^ATION, 

CONSIDERED AS MIRACULOUS. 

1. What things, thus far, have been considered ? 

2. The next thing in order, to be discussed ? 

- 3. What common opinion with respect to Christianity, is here noficedl 
4. Is there any presumption, from the analogy of nature, againtt 

:. "the jGhristian, system? 
6. If there be, trom what alone, could it arise ] 
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6. Show that there is none, on account of its not being discovei^ 

able by reason or experience. 

7. Nor, on account of the things contained in it, being unlike the 

known course of nature. 

8. Mention several invisible miracles. 

9. What is it that is here particularly observed ? 

10. Why is there no presumption against miracles, at the begin* 

ning of the world ? 

11. 8how this in another way. 
] 9. [n another way, still. 

13. What do we learn fron history and tradition respecting the on- 

gin of religion ? 

14. What is remarked ci tins fact ? 

15. What objection is still urged on this point? 

16. When alone, can we raise an argument from analogy, against 

revelation, considered as miraculous ? 

17. What would be a parallel case ? 

18. Would such a case afibrd any procf, on the subject ? 

19. Show that it would be infinitely precarious. 
30. The only material question, on this point 7 

*21. Mention a second reason why a proof from such a case would 

be infinitely precarious. 
XL. What gives a real credibility to the supposition, that miraculous 

interpositions might be a part of the original plan of things ! 
38. The last ccmsideration, in reply to the objection that there is 

some peculiar presumption, from analogy, against miracles ? 

34. What must be considered, before any one can determine whether 

there be such a presumption ? 

35. The conclusion from all this ? ' 



CHAPTER III. 

or OUR INCAPACITT OF JUDGING WHAT WERE TO BE EXPECTED 
IN A REVELATION ; AND THE CREDIBILITT, FROM ANALOGT, 
THAT IT MUST CONTAIN THINGS APPEARING LIABLE TO OB- 
JECTIONS. 

1 . Against what, have objections been alleged, besides the evi* 
dences of Christianitv 7 specify particulars. 

3. What puerile objection has been urged by some 7 
8. What is it the design of this chapter, to show 7 

4. What would prove a supposed revelation to be false 9 

6. What is remarked of objections against Christianity, as distm* 
guished from objections against its evidence 7 

•. What do we learn from Scripture respecting the goyemmeot 
of God? 
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*y. What is observed of the natnral and revealed dispensation of 
thinfi^s? 

8. What does experience teach us of the coarse of nature 7 

9. Wliat niaj we infer from this respecting the revealed dispen- 

sation? 

10. niustrate. 

11. To what are these observations particularly applicable ? 

12. Show this in detail, in twelve particulars. 

13. What may be said with respect to some of these circnmstancea! 

14. How would you reply to the objection ? 

16. What is the onlv question concerning the truth of Christiamty ; 
and why is this the only one ? 

16. What is the only question concerning^ the authority of Scrip- 

ture? 

17. If this be so, what things, sometimes objected to the Scriptures, 

fail to overthrow their authoritv 7 

18. What alone, could overturn Revelation? 

19. Is the same mode of arguing applicable to the Bible, in all le* 

spects, as to other books 7 

20. Illustrate. 

21. The reason of the di^erence 7 

22. What question is asked here of internal probabilities 7 

23. Show that it is alleged here to no practical purpose. 

24. What does the analogy of nature teach us respecting the pre* 

conceived expectations which men are likely to have of the 
Scriptures 7 and why 7 
26. What is remarked of the instruction which God affords to brute 
creatures, by instincts ; and to man, by instincts and reason 7 

26. Illustrate. 

27. What inference may we deduce from these things ? 

28. What is remarked of objections against the Scriptures, and 

Christianity in general 7 

29. What objection is made against the miraculous gifts of some 

of the early Christians 7 
80. How is it answered 7 

31. What sort of persons, might we have supposed, would be en- 
* dowed with miraculous powers 7 

32. How does it appear that we are not judges In what degree and 

manner Go(Lshould interpose 7 

33. Show in what other respects there is a resemblance between 

the light of Nature and Revelation. 

34. In what way are all improvements made 7 

36. Show that it is not incredible that there are many truths m the 
Bible, not yet understood. 

36. In what respect, may it be objected, that this analogy fails f 

37. What jnay be said in reply to this 7 

38. What further objection is urged 7 
89. How answered 7 and illustrate. 

40. What is the just consequence from all these things f 

41. What of revelation, comes under the cognizance cf raason t 
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42. What is meant by, reason judging of the morality of ScripttireY 

43. What is said of those particular precepts in Scripture, given to 

particular persons, requiring actions, which would be im- 
moral and vicious, were it not for such precepts ? 

44. Why is it right to take life, when commanded by God ? 

45. Why has Bp. B. noticed such precepts ? 

46 What question alone, respecting Christianity, needs to be dis* 
cussed ? 

47. Why is this the only question ? 

48. What presumptive proof is mentioned, of Christiarity, not pro 

ceeding from enthusiasm and political views ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

c 

OF CHRISTIANITY, CONSIDERED AS A SCHEME, OR CONSTITU- 
TION, IMPERFECTLY COMPREHENDED. 

1. Wliat has been shown in the preceding chapter ? 

2. On what ground may it be alleged that this is a very pairtia] 

answer to such objections ? 

3. How is it proposed to be shown that the things objected to, are 

wise, and just, and good ? 

4. What affords a sufficient answer to objections against the wis-. 

dom, justice, and goodness of the constitution of nature ? 

5. Why is this a sufficient answer 7 

6. How is the moral government of God, exercised ? 

7. What relation does Christianity bear to this general plan o( 

providence ? 
d. What else is said of Christianity ? 
9. What are some of the parts of this economy 7 

10. How is it known that this scheme is but imperfectly compre* 

bended by us ? 

1 1. Show that our ignorance is an answer to objections against* the 

perfection of Christianity 7 

12. What may we learn from the fact, that, in the Christian dispen- 

sation, as much as in the natural scheme of tilings, nv^aiifl 
are made use of to accomplish ends 1 

13. How does Bp. B. undertake to prove that the Christian dispen* 

sation may have been, all along, carried on by general laws, 

no less than the course of nature ? 
14 IState, at large, the reasons why we conclude that the wMh 

common course of nature is carried on according to genei '| 

fore-ordained laws. 
16. If it is only from analogy that we conclude this, then, what elM 

may analogy teach us 7 
16. Specify, in &ome particuhirs. 
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17. Reply to the objection that these laws are unknown to us. 

18. To what are the appearances of deficiencies and irregalaritieB 

in nature, owing ? 

19. The inference from this? 

20. What two classes of objections against Christianity have been 

answered in this, and the preceding chapter ? 

21. The next thing proposed to be done ? 

22. What is the objection against the whole scheme of Christianity? 

23. How is it answered ? 

24. Do we know what are means with God, and what, ends 7 

25. What do we certainly know, on this subject ? and illustrate. 

26. How do God and men differ in their actions ? 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THE PARTICULAR SYSTEM OF CHRISTIANITY J THE APPOINT- 
. MENT OF A MEDIATOR, AND THE REDEMPTION OF THE WORLD 
BY HIM. 

1. What has been most objected against, in Christianity? 

2. The first remark made on this point ? and illustrate. 

3. In what way does God exercise His visible government over. 

the world ? 

4. The inference from this fact ? 

-5. What fact must be assumed, before we can enter into a con- 
sideration of the revealed doctrine of redemption ? 

6. What is implied in this fact 1 

7. Of what things connected with this fact, are we ignorant ? 

8. What does analogy teach us, may, be the manner in which 

future punishment will follow sin 7 

9. What objection may some good men make to this remark ? 

10. Show that it is unfounded ? 

11. Is it a matter of any moment, so far as the argument is con 

cerned, whether this supposition be true or not ? 

12. Mention some things in the constitution of nature, or the ap- 

pointments of Providence, analogous to the revealed doctrine 
of redemption. ^ 

13. In what way, mere desirable than the present, are we apt tG 

imagine, the world might have been constituted ? 

14. How has God actually constituted it ? 

15. Illustrate. 

16. In what other manner might the world have been constitnted f 

and what might have been the result ? 

17. Show then, wherein consists both the severity and the Indul- 

gence, or compassion, of the present constitution of nature t 
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18. What do these things teach, respecting the revealed aoctiine 

of redemption ? 

19. Why may some wonder at finding it made a question, w nether 

God has made provision for rescuing man from the conse- 
quences of his own sins ? 

20. Why is it not a subject of wonder ? # 

21. What evil has man done, for which he should be punish^ ? 

22. What are often, the effects of vice in the present world ? 

23. What may we infer from this ? 

24. Is there any probability that anything we could do, would alone, 

and of itself, prevent the consequences of sin from being 
inflicted ? 
26. Show that the contrary cannot be proved. 

26. What does analogy teach us ? and, show how. 

27. What do we learn also, from the practice of civil govenuneni» 

and from the general constitution of nature ? 

28. What, from the prevalence of propitiatory sacrifices throughoitf 

the heathen world ? 

29. The inference from these things ? 

30. What then, does revelation teach us ? 

31. How was the redemption of the world effected 7 

32. What considerations show what little reason men have to ob* 

ject to the Scripture account of the degradation of humaD 
nature ? 

33. The effect of the first sin of our primogenitor 7 

34. How is Christ's ofiice as Mediator, represented to us in the 

Scriptures ? 
36. How is He described in the Old Testament ? 

36. What objection is urged against this 7 

37. How is it answered 7 

38. The originals of the Levltical priesthood, and of the tabernacle 

made by Moses 7 

39. What then, is the doctrine of the Epistle to the Heln^ws 7 

40. What texts are quoted in proof 7 

41. In what other way do the inspired writers speak of the satisfao- 

tion of Christ 7 

42. Under what three heads do divines usually treat of the office of 

Christ, as Mediator 7 

43. What has He done as our Prophet 7 

44. How does He act as our King 7 
46. How, as our Priest 7 

46. How did sacrifices originate 7 

47. How did the ancients suppose pardon to be obtained by sacrificeal 

48. Have the Scriptures explamed this subject 7 

49. State the doctrine of the Gospel on this subject ? 

50. Our duty, thereupon 7 

61. How does it appear that we are not judges, antecedently to 
revelation^ whether a Mediator was nece^iiary or not, to 
prevent future punishment, and secnre to us future bappi* 
ness7 
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62. Of what else are we, for the same reasons, not more the judges? 

63. The inference from this ? 

64. In what case only, can an objection against any particular part 

of Christ's mediatorial office, be urged ? 
66. What one is urged, that looks to be of this positive kind ? 

66. Show that this objection proves too much. 

67. Show that the objection is stronger, in one respect, against 

natural providence, than against Christianity. 

68. What is implied in the world's being under the righteous gov- 

ernment of God ? 

69. What, for aught we know, may be absolutely necessary, in or- 

der to the completion of this moral scheme ? 
6C> Show that vicarious suffering is a providential appointment of 
every day's experience. 

61. To what only, then, can be attributed the objection to the sat- 

isfaction of Christ ? 

62. Why do any conclude that the sufferings of Christ could not 

contribute to the redemption of the world, unless by arbitrary 
and tyrannical will ? 

63. Admitting, for argument's sake, that this is an objecllou against 

Christianity, what does it amount to ? 

64. What is said of arguments against particular dispensations of 

God, when the reasons of these dispensations, are unknown 7 

65. What makes the folly of them still greater ? 

66. What do both reason and analogy teach us, on this subject ? 

67. How are we taught how to behave ourselves ; by reason, or by 

experience ? 

68. The extent of our knowledge of God's providence 7 

69. How does this compare with our. knowledge of revelation? 

70. Do we know the reasons of all the Christian precepts 7 

71. The design of positive institutions? 

72. Whence arises our duty to Christ 7 



CHAPTER VI. 

C F THE WANT OF UNIVERSALITY IN REVELATION ] AND OF THE 
SUPPOSED DEFICIENCY IN THE PROOF OP IT. 

1 What objection is sometimes urged against revelation ? 

2 How may the weakness of these opinions be shown 7 

3. Mention the suppositions on which they are founded 7 

4. By what are they contradicted 7 

5. Mention several instances in the natural government of God^ in 

which men act on uncertain evidence. 

6. Do not men often engage in pursuits, in which the probabilltlet 

of su<'cess are greatly against them 7 
7 Are the blessings of life bestowed equally upon all 7 
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8 Do these things prove that God is not the governor of the world t 
9. Has the evidence for the Jewish, or for the Christian religion, 
been always the same 7 

10. During what period was the evidence for the Jewish religion 

strongest ? 

11. In what respect has the evidence for Christianity been stronger 

than it is now ? 

12. In what respect is it stronger now, than it ever was ? 

13. In what respect has the evidence for Christianity been perfectly 

uniform, and of a piece with the conduct of Proviaence, in 
the distribution of other blessings ? 
4. Illustrate. 

15. What consideration is sufficient to show that there is nothing 

shocking in all this ? 

16. Is as much expected by God from those in heathen lands, as 

from Christians ? 

17. The law of Scripture, on this subject ? 

18. Is the condition of all persons here, with respect to futurity, 

equally advantageous 7 

19. In what other respects is there a difference among God's crea- 

tures on earth ? 

20. Can we account for this difference ? 

21. Of what may our present state, possibly, be the consequence ? 

22. Were revelation universal, would this make the religious situ- 

ations of all persons, in all respects, equal ? 

23. What would cause the difference ? 

24. Mention one possible benefit of the evidences of religion not 

appearing obvious. 

25. Why may we not be in a state of probation, with regard to the 

exercise of our understanding on the subject of religion, as 
well as, witri regard to our behavior in common affairs ? 

26. Mention some reasons that go to prove that we are. 

27. What is said of inattention, negligence, and want of serious 

concern, on the subject of religion 7 

28. What, of active solicitude about it ? 

29. What then, constitutes religious probation ? 

30. Show that the evidence of religion, though in the highest degree, 

doubtful, will put men into a general state of probation, in 
the moral and religious sense. 

31. What is said of the apprehension that religion may be true 7 

32. What effect should it have on us ? 

33. What would be the tendency of such behavior 7 

34. What is said of the responsibility of men of great influence, of 

strong intellect 7 

35. What does doubting, necessarily imply ? 

36. Show that this is so. 

i. 7. How many intermediate degrees are there between no evidence 
at all, and that degree of it which affords ground of doubt ? 

88. What is said of one who is uninfluenced by a lower degree of 
evidence, when discerned 7 
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89. What 13 remarked of the difficulties on which the evidence of 
religion is involved ? 

40. The benefit of temptations ? 

41. Show how speculative difficulties are like them. 

42. What effect should supposed doubtfulness in the evidence of 

religion, have on us ? 

43. What ma,y be regarded as an additional discipline and improve- 

ment of virtue ? 

44. Of what kind of persons may the speculative difficulties in v/hich 

the evidence of religion is involved, be the principal part of 
their trial ? 
46. What is the chief difficulty, with some persons, in regard to 
conduct ? 

46. The true cause of men's dissatisfaction with the evidence of 

religion] 

47. What persons are most likely to overlook the evidences of re- 

ligion 7 

48. What may hinder one from seeing these evidences ? 

49. The general effect of levity, carelessness, passion, prejudice- 

&c. on the mind, in the investigation of truth ? 

60. What is said of the general proof of natural religion and of 

Christianity ? 

61. Of what are common men, capable ? 

62. Of what is no one capable ? 

63. In what way do men often become infidels ? 

64. What objection may still be urged ? 
66. How may it be answered ? 

66. Give a full answer from the nature of religion. 

67. What is implied in our being in a state of religion ? 

68. What follows from this ? 

69. In what does our probation consist ? 

60. What does experience teach us on this subject ? and illustrate. 

61. What results from the constitution and course of tlie work 

being such as it is ? 

62. If the observations in this chapter are unintelligible to any, to 

what may their lack of understanding be owing 1 

63. What facts should be forced upon the reflection of such persona . 



CHAPTER VII. 

OP THE PARTICULAR EVIDENCE FOR CHRISTIANITY. 

1. What are the direct and fundamental proofs of Christianity? 

2. To what is the conviction, arising from the direct and colTacenu 

proofs of Christianity, compared ? 
8. How does Bp. Bet] ^r propose to treat this subject ? 
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4. The first observation, relative to the historical e\idence of tJtm 

miracles of Christianity ? 
6. In what case would this not have been affirmed 7 

6. How are these miraculous facts related ? 

7. What other evidence have we, of the truth of these miracles ? 

8. What is the most satisfactory account of the establishment of 

the Jewish and Christian religions ? 

9. The just consequence from all this ? 

10. What observation is made respecting the Epistles of St. Paul ? 

11. What proof of the truth of Christianity, of a nature and kind 

peculiar to itself, is furnished by these Epistles ? 

12. What further observations are made on this topic ? 

13. What claim did Christianity put forth, to be believed by all 

men ? 

14. What distinguishes it from all other religions? 

15. How was Mohammedanism propagated ? 

16. What is there peculiar in the propagation of Christianity ? 

17. What facts prove that the primitive Christians were really con- 

vinced of the truth of the miracles, which led them to re- 
nounce their own religion ? 

18. What is said of their belief? 

19. Why is it real evidence ? 

20. Show that it is yet, distinct from historical evidence. 

21. With what did Christianity have to contend, in the outset? 

22. If the evidence of Christianity is so strong, on whom does it 

rest to show that it is not to be credited ? 

23. Yet, what is the proper question, in a matter of so much im • 

portance ? 

24. What reason do unbelievers allege against this evidence, which, 

in their opinion, is sufficient to destroy it ? 
26. How is it answered ? 

26. What is said of enthusiasm ? 

27. How is this answered ? 

28. What alone, could overcome such testimony ? 

29. Is there any such incredibility in revelation ? 

30. What other things are mentioned as influencing men in com- 

mon matters ? 

31. Do these things cause us to doubt common testimony ? 

32. What other reason is assigned why the apostles should not be 

believed ? 

33. How is this replied to 7 

34. What further objection is made ? 

35. How is it answered ? 

36. What is said of fabulous miracles ? 

37. Show that this does not tend to bring discredit on the Christian 

miracles. 

38. What is the effect of our being so liable to be deceived from 

enthusiasm in religion, etc., etc. 7 
9y. Do these things destroy the evidence from testimony which w» 
have, of the truth of Christianity ? 
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40. What alone can destroy the evidence of testimoiiy \u any case 1 

41. What rendered the early converts less liable to be deceived in 

regard to the facts of Christianity, than they would have 
been in common matters ? 

42. What is said of assertions in arguments ? 

43. The conclusion from the foregoing observations ? 

44. How is this remark illustrated? 

45. How does Bp. Butler propose to treat the evidence froKi 

prophecy ? 

46. The first observation on this subject 7 

47. Why is this so ? 

48. How is this illustrated ? 

49. What further observations are made under this head ? 
60. The second remark on this subject ? 

51. In answer to what common objection is this remark made 7 

52. What two kinds of writing resemble prophecy, with respect to 

this matter 7 

53. How might a man be assured that he understood such writings 7 

54. Apply these remarks to prophecy. 

55. How did the early Jews and Christians understand these proph- 

ecies 7 

56. The third remark on this subject 7 

57. How is this remark illustrated? 

58. Apply it to the Scripture prophecies. 

59. ^hat is the real question to be decided in regard to prophecy? 

60. Did the prophets understand, or think they understood, the full 

meaning of their predictions ? 

61. How have some persons, to no purpose, endeavored to weaken 

the force of prophecy 7 

62. What might have answered some purpose ? and illustrate. 

63. What then, upon the whole, is the matter of inquiry, in relation 

to the prophecies 7 

64. In what respect, does Bp. B. say, some persons are deficient in 

integrity 7 

65. And what requires more modesty and fairness than many poa^ 

sess? 

66. What conduct is evidence of great weakness of understanding * 

67. What argument for Christianity does Bp. B. now propose to 

enter upon ? 

68. Why does he take up this argument 7 

69. What two other reasons does he assign for this ? 

70. The thing asserted here, which it proposed to prove 7 

71. Show that this revelation may be considered wholly histoiioal. 

72. The general design of Scripture, which contains in it thii rev- 

elation, thus considered as historical 7 

73. Why does it begin with an account of God's creatioiJ of the 

world 7 
74 How does revelation regard the common affairs of this world 7 
76 To what extent does it contain some very genera* t^'H>''uit of 

the chief /governments of the workl * 
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76. Show that the supposed doubtfulness of the evidence for reve- 

lation, implies a positive argument of its truth ? 

77. What does the Old Testament contain, besides an account of 

the moral system of the world ? 
73. How does it speak of the coming of the Messiah ? 

79. What supposition is made, for the purpose of illustrating tne 

argument drawn from these statements of the Scriptures ? 

80. To what conclusion would such a person come 7 

81. How is this illustration carried on? 

82. What is a remarkable circumstance in favor of the Scripture 

history ? 

83. How is the truth of the New Testament history still further 

confirmed ? 

84. Carry on the illustration still further. 

85. What alone, kept the Jews a distinct people ? 

86. How does the establishment and preservation of natural religion 

among the Jews, confirm the miracles of Moses ? 

87. Carry on the illustration still further. 

88. How is it pretended to account for the Jews' remaining a dis- 

tinct people ? 

89. Is the fact alone, of their remaining a distinct people, a miracu- 

lous one ? 

90. In what then, does the miracle consist ? 

9?. Wherein consists the miracle in our Saviour's being bom ir. 
Bethlehem ? 

92. In what other aspect may these events be viewed 7 

93. lllustraf^ this remark. 

94. What is said of the evidence for Christianity, founded on that 

part of the prophetic history which relates to the situation of 
the kingdoms of the world, &.C., from the establishment of 
Christianity to the present time 7 

95. What supposition is here made, for illustration's sake 7 

96. How much has Bp. B. endeavored to show, respecting these 

things ? 

£7. What may unbelievers say with respect to these things, and 
how may they be answered 7 

9-% Wliat course is recommended to serious persons by this gen- 
eral view of the evidence for Christianity 7 

99. The advantage of such a course 7 

100. Wtiat is remarked of putting down what might be thought to 

make for the contrary side 7 

y ?1. In deliberations concerning our conduct, what is rery impor- 
tant to be considered 7 and illustrate. 

102. By what is the truth of religion to be judged of 7 

If^X By what is it proved 7 and illustrate. 

i04 How is advantage given, by the nature of this evidence, ic 
those persons who attack Christianity, in conversaticA? 

1A5. Is It possible to destroy this evidence 7 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

OV THE OBJECTIONS WHICH MAY BE MADE AGAINST AROUINO 
FROM THE ANALOGY OF NATURE TO RELIGION. 

1. Why does Bp. B. suggest and answer these objections ? 

2. The first objection ? 

3. To what is the plausibility jof it owing ? 

4. In reply to this objection, what is the^rs^ thing to be ren arked ? 

5. How have men always been allowed to argue ? 

6. What is remarked of the epithet " poor," in this connection ? 

7. Why is it a thing of consequence to show that such objections 

are as much levelled against natural religion, as against 
revelation ? 

8. How are such objections answered ? 

9. What is it plainly, very material, to observe here ? 

10. How has Christianity been chiefly indicated in this work? 

1 1 . The second remark, in reply to the objection ? 

12. State in full, the argument for the practice of religion. 

13. In what does the chief and proper force of the argument, re 

ferred to in the objection, lie ? 

14. State the argument. 

1 5. What observation is an answer to this argument ? 

16. Why is it so? 

17. In what does the force of this answer lie? 

18. The third general remark, in reply to the objection ? 

19. How far only, is it necessary that we should justify the dispen- 

sations of Providence against objections ? 

20. How is this remark illustrated ? 

21. Has the author endeavored to remove objections against the 

divine justice and goodness by arguing from the analogy ot 
nature ? 

22. What then, has he endeavored to do ? and illustrate. 

23. Show that it is of weight, to prove the credibility of the things 

objected against, whether the objections themselves be an 
swered, or not. 

24. Show that objections against the credibility or truth of the sys- 

tem of religion, may be answered, without entering into a 
consideration of its reasonableness. 

25. Is it necessary to show the reasonableness of every precept ? 

26. What is all that is necessary, in order to show the general ob- 

ligations of religion ? 

27. And what, in order to show, the reasonableness of its practice! 

28. To what is the analogy of nature an immediate anc direct 

answer ? 

29. The fourth general remark in reply to the objection ? 
30 What other things are equally uncertain ? 

2# 
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31. What is said of those who object to the evidences of religion aa 

uni^atisfactory ? 

32. Show that they forget the very nature of religion. 

33. What ought to be the real question respecting the evidences 

q1 religion ? 

34. What never is the practical question in common matters ? 

35. What, in all cases, is the practical question ? 

36. The Jiflh general remark? 

37. The object of the foregoing Treatise ? 

38. By what means are men put in a state of probation 7 

39. What do both revelation and reason teach us 7 
U). The sixth and last general remark, &-c. ? 

tl. How has Bp. B. argued in this Treatise ? 

Vj. What does he mean by arguing on the principles of others '/ 
See note. 

13. What principles force themselves upon the minds of all per- 
sons? 

44. Omitting these principles, in what view alone can we consider 

religion ? 

45. How has it been treated in this Treatise ? and illustrate. 

46. What assertion is stated here, which contains both an abstract 

truth and a matter of fact ? 

47. What supposition is made, which would be a statement of a 

mere fact ? 

48. If this fact were acknowledged, what difficulties might still be 

raised ? 

49. What then, might be said ? 

50. Apply this, to the subject in hand ? 

51. What will believers in Christianity find in this book? 

52. What, unbelievers 7 



CONCLUSION. 

1 . Why is infidelity in man, so surprising? 

2. What is said of inattention to revealed religion ? 

3. Why does it demand to have its claims examined 7 

4. How much further do many go, than merely to reject Chris* 

tianity ? 
ft. What do such as reject Christianity, seem to take for granted ? 
W. To what class of persons is this Treatise adapted ? 

7. What has been shown in it? 

8. How have objections against the wisdom, justice, and goodness 

of the Christian dispensation been answered ? 
tt. Mention one objection to the Christian dispensation ? 

10. How has it been answered? . 

11. How has the objection to the t)articu]ar method of our redemp- 

tion« been answered f 
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(3. Has it ever ^en the opinion of any nation, that repentance ai'd 
reformation were sufficient to procure the remission of sins . 

13. What grounds have we for thinking that the punishments wliich 

are annexed to vice, may be prevented ? . 

14. How would you answer the objection that, neither reason nor 

analogy would lead us to think, in particular, that the inter- 
position of Christ, in the manner in which He did intetpoBe, 
would be efficacious for the salvation of man? 

15. How have the objections against Christianity, from its light not 

being universal, been answered ? 

16. How, from the evidence of it not being overwhelming 7 

17. To what may this alleged doubtfulness be owing? 

18. What does doubting imply ? 

19. The conclusion from all this? 

20. Why is immorality aggravated in persons who have been made 

acquainted with Christianity ? 

21. In what consists the middle state of mind, between a fuL^ satis* 

faction of the truth of Christianity, and a satisfoiAtJon cf tha 
contrary ? 

22. The duty of such persons 7 

23. Why are blasphemy and profaneness inezcnsai^je ? 
S4. What is remaiked of the pro&ne 9 
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